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ANECDOTES or ALEXIS MICHAELOWITSCH, 
EMPEROR os RUSSIA, 


[From Chantreau's Travels through Ruſſha—lately 
publiſhed by R. Mox1sox & Sox.] 


Embelliſhed with a moſt beautiful Engraving. 


Lexis MicyatLowITSCH, his ſon, who is interred 
at his fide, 1s known to foreigners for almoſt no 
other reaſon, than that he was the father of Peter J. 
Yet Ruſſia ſtands indebted to this prince for uſeful efta- 
bliſhments. He reformed the laws, diſciplined the 
army, cauſed ſome flender barks be built on the Caf. 
pian Sea, which the Ruſſian hiftorians called ſhips. 
He conquered Smolenſko, and a great part of U- 
kraine from the Poles. In ſhort, he drew the firſt 
outlines of the plan, which Peter I. enlarged and com- 
pleted, Wks. 

All who have mentioned this prince have agreed in 
praiſing him, and y he was a good huſband, a good 
father, and a good ſovereign. It is true, he was ex- 

eſſively hot, but his natural mildneſs very ſoon calm- 
2d his impatience. When returned to himſelf, he 
as aſhamed of his * and made amends for it 
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ANECDOTES or ALEXIS MICHAELOWITSCH, 
EMPEROR or RUSSIA, 


[From Chantreau's Travels through Ruſſia lately 
publiſhed by R. Mox1sox & Sox.] 


Embelliſhed with a moſt beautiful Engraving. 


Lexis MicHAatLowITSCH, his ſon, who is interred 
at his fide, is known to foreigners for almoſt no 
other reaſon, than that he was the father of Peter I. 
Yet Ruſſia ſtands indebted to this prince for uſeful eſta- 
bliſhments. He reformed the laws, diſciplined the 
army, cauſed ſome flender barks be built on the Caſ- 
pian Sea, which the Ruflian hiſtorians called ſhips. 
e\ conquered Smolenſko, and a great part of U- 
kraine from the Poles. In ſhort, he drew the firſt 
putlines of the plan, which Peter I. enlarged and com- 
pleted. "OD 
All who have mentioned this prince have agreed in 
praiſing him, and 11 he was a good huſband, a good 
father, and a good ſovereign. It is true, he was ex- 
eſſively hot, but his natural mildneſs very ſoon calm- 
2d his impatience, When returned to himſelf, he 
as aſhamed of his paſſion, and made amends for it 
A. 
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by favours, which exceeded the injuries he imagined 
he had done thoſe whom his impetuoſity might have 
offended, He was a friend to memorials, like Louis 
XIV. his contemporary, about whom he was fond of 
converſing. His heart was humane and compaſſionate, 
ſo that he never put his name to a ſentence of death, 
without watering it with his tears. I am not a Czar 
to deſtroy my ſubjects, (ſaid he one day to Naritſkin, 
who was his prime-miniſter, and enjoyed his confi. 
dence); on the contrary, it is my duty to preſerve 
them, and to grant pardon to all thoſe who are not 
convicted of having dyed their hands in the blood o 
their brethren.” At this very moment, the miniſter 
preſented to him a ſentence of death to ſign againſt a 
deſerter; but he wrote below, I grant pardon, and ſub. 
ſcribed his name. Notwithſtanding this clemency, 
equal to that of Titus, who is quoted as a model to all 
princes, Alexis was the Czar who eſtabliſhed the in- 
quiſition of State, known in Ruſſia under the name of 
the Secret Committee, of which we have had occaſion to 
ſpeak ſeveral times. Has the erection of this tribunal 
been a ſtain on his reign and the nation? This is the 
problem propoſed by Le Clere, in bis hiſtory of Ruſſia, 
In this queftion there 1s nothing fingular, except that 
it is thought the ſubject admits of à queſtion. 

The circumſtances of Alexis's marriage with Natalia 
Cyrillowna, mother to Peter I. are too deſcriptive of 
this prince, and the manners of his times, not to be 
laid before the reader, ö 

Artemin Matwejeff, who was 5 to Count 
Romanzoff Zadounaiſki, now marſhal-general, and lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the Empreſs's horſe- guards, was mi- 
niſter of foreign affairs under Alexis's reign, and par- 
ticularly honoured with the friend{hip of: this prince 
who, ſetting all etiquette aſide, came often to eat wit! 
his miniſter, and talk of buſineſs in an ealy way, Co 
ming in one night very late, and without „ ex 
pected, he band the cover laid.“ This table ſeems 
| to 
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o invite me, (ſaid he to Matwejeff); and I wil} tet my- 
If down at it, if I conſtrain no body.” The mini- 
er aſſures him, that he cannot confer on him an higher 
onour, and orders ſupper immediately, His wite en- 
ers, accompanied by his fon and a young lady. They 
p; and, during the repaſt, Alexis had fixed his eye 
dn the young fair gueſt fitting directly oppoſite to him, 


ined 

have 
018 
d of 
Nate, 
>ath,] 


Czar rhoſe beauty was equalled only by her modeſty. 1 
kin Wtways thought (ſaid the Czar to his mitiſter) that 
onfi- 


you had only a ſon, and it is only to-day that I 


eV earn you have a daughter; I am not a little diſplea. 
noted with you for having kept this a ſecret from me.“ 
15 * Your Majeſty is wrong in blaming me for this,” 
iſter 


znſwered Matwejeff. I have really an only ſon, and 
he young lady, whom you take for my daughter, is 
he daughter of one of my friends, Cyrille Naritſkin, 
vho lives retired in the country, on a moderate for- 
une, which his economy alone renders ſufficient for 
is wants, and thoſe of his. family, My wife has ta- 
zen this young lady to bring her up, and procure her, 
f poſſible, a ſettlement. We owe theſe cares to friend. 
üp, and will make it our duty to attend to them.“ 
* I am perſuaded of it, (ſays his Majeſty): I know 
our heart.” The cloth was drawn, the minifter's 
ife, his ſon, and the young lady, retired, becauſe 
hey knew, when ſupper was over, his Majeſty liked 
o converle alone with Matwejeff. My friend, (ſays 
he Prince to him), this young Natalia appears to me 
vileſſed of an excellent mind; the is full of charms, 
he is of an age {uited to make a huſband happy. We 
uſt look out fur one to her, and think ſeriouſly of 
his bufineſs.” © Your Majeſty is very good; and 1 
hank you, in Natalia's name, for the attention you 
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| Par- eign to pay her; but the unfortunate young lady has 

ImNce — her beauty and virtues for her fortune, and the 

yon wihands of the day with to have ſomething elſe.” 
* 


There is one way ; we muſt ſeek out a rich huſband, 
who will not regard fortune, which is nothing when 
A 2 one 
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one meets with a wife like Natalia,” (the Prince pro. 
nounced theſe words with force). —* It is not at court 
that this kind of huſbands is to be found, ſaid the mi- 
niſter ; courtiers, however rich, always calculate.“ 
* You are prejudiced, (interrupted the Czar); and I 
undertake to find out one that will not calculate in the 
leaſt,” Some days after this interview, the Czar re- 
turned to MatwejefF's, converſed at firſt about the af- 
fairs of the empire, and afterwards invited himſelf to 
dinner, He ſaw the beautiful Natalia, paid her ſome 
attention, but with the greateſt reſerve. When the 
entertainment was over, and the Prince and Matwejeff 
engaged in familiar converſation, © Have you thought 
(ſaid the Czar to him) on providing Natalia? Have 
you caſt your eye on any perſon ?”—* No, Sire; it is not 
that I do not deſire it moſt earneſtly; but, among the 
great number of young people who frequent our houſe, 
none has as yet appeared to have the leaſt affection for 
her,” © Very well, (ſays the Czar), I am farther for- 
ward than you ; I have found out a huſband capable of 

| making her happy, and rich enough not to inquire af. 
1 ter her fortune. She is acquainted with him, but he 
has been able to keep his ſentiments a profound ſecret, 
and without having the pride of lovers, he is bold to 
preſume, that, when he ſhall declare himſelf, he will 
not be rejected. Ah! Sire, I did not expect leſs from 

| bit your goodneſs; you crown my withes—under what obli- 
ll gations my friend Cyrille will be under to you. Might 
1 I be bold enough to aſk your Majeity the name of the 
28 young men? Undoubtedly I know him too, and 1 
could give your Majeſty information.” © I do not aſk 

any, 1 know him well enough to need none ; only 

| learn if Natalia has no averſion for marriage.“ Whe 
| ever we Have ſpoken to her of a ſettlement, ſhe has 
alway} anſwered with equal grace and modeſty, tha 
ihe would ſtudy to make the huſband happy, whom wes 
would chooſe for her. She will be quite otherwil 
faztered, when ſhe knows that it is from your * 
at 
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| hat ſhe will receive this huſband,” Ah! my * 


latwejeff, (interrupted the Czar with eagernels); yes, 
ro tell her that it is I, who have choſen this huſband, 
ind that he is Alexis him/elf. 

Matwejeff, filled with aſtoniſhment at 2 declaration 
>» unexpected, falls at the Czar's feet, and coujures 
im to give up this reſolution, or at leaſt to forbear 
mparting it to Natalia. I am already envied, (add- 
d Matwejeff), © becauſe I am honoured with your 
avour; but to what height will this envy riſe, when 
t ſhall be ſeen, that your Majeſty diſdzins the daugh- 
ers of the principal Boyards, to unite yourſelf with a 
oung unfortunate girl brought up in my houſe, It will 
de thought that motives of ambitionghave induced me 
o adviſe your Majeſty to this ſtep.” © Your fears are 
maginary, (replied the Czar); ditmils them, and think 
only on obeying me. My reſolution is formed, and 

atalia is neceſſary to the exiſtence of your maſter,” 
There is one way by which your Maicfly can recon- 
ile all, (ſaid the miniſter}. Give orders for bringing 
o court the young daughters of all the Boyards, from 
zmong whom the cuſtom of the country authoriſes you 
o chooſe a wife. Natalia Cyrillowna's beauty and 
birth entitle her to be of the number of theſe young 
adies; and your Majeſty, by chooſing her, will ap- 
ear to adjudge the prize to beauty only, and thus put 
nvy to ſilence.” 

Alexis approveg of this expedient, and uſed the 
rreateſt precaution not to expole the miniſter. Na- 
alia was informed of her happy deſtiny, aud proved as 
liſereet as her lover. Some days aſter, the Czar col- 
ected the heads of the clergy, communicated to them 
is intention of marrying again, [Mary Ilinitſchora 
loloſlawſky was his former wife], and he ordered them 
o publiſh it in his dominions. After this publication, 
he principal Boyards of the empire were obliged to 
end their marriageable daughters to court, where, 
hen they appeared in preſence of the Czar, he pre- 
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ſented a crown of roſes to her whom he choſe for x 
bride, Till the time of Yeter-L. moſt of the Czars 
had not been married otherwiſe. There was even a 
law, whieh forbid them to take a wife from the houſe 
of a foreigner, and which the Prince durſt not in. 
fringe, when he was not poſſeſſed of intereſt or force 
enough to enable him to oppoſe the public opinion. 

The proclamation, juſt now mentioned, being mad 
in all the provinces of the empire, more than ſixty 
young ladies arrived at the Kremlin of Moſcow, on 
the firit of September 1670. Cuſtom bore that they 
ſhould all wear the ſame dreſs and veil, which they 
dropped not, till the Prince appeared to make his 
choice, This was made at noon in one of the prin 
Cipal halls of the palace, The company of young vir 
gins arranged themſelves in two rows ; the amorou 
Czar appeared; the veils dropped; and every perſon's 
eyes were dazzled with the appearance of ſo much 
beauty, Modeſty fat on the brows of thoſe young 
ladies, and anxiety was working in their hearts; but 
never did beauties diſplay their attractions more idly 
nor ever conceive vainer hopes. They little knew the 
trick love had plaid them, and that the choice wa 
already made. The difcreet Alexis, inſtead of going 
all at once to throw himſelf at the feet of Natalia, pre 
tended to appear for tome time embarraſſed about ma 
king a choice; and when he thought he had deceived 
the ſpectators, he advanced to his beloved, who mo- 
deftly waited her triumph, without appearing to doubt 
it: Beautiful Natalia, ſaid he to her, ſetting on he 
head the crowa of roſes, which declared her to be hi 
wife, Beautiful Natalia, receive this crqwn from you 
huſband ; and may the throne of the Ruſfias be proud tt 
fee yon fit on it. The humble Natalia fell at the feet 
of the Czar, who haſtened to lift her up, and lead he 
to the teraple, | 

Peter I. and a princeſs named after her mother, were 


the fruit of this marriage, Natalia's fortune made het 
: fathe: 
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ather Naritſkin's, who deterved it. He became A- 
xis's prime miniſter ; and made his reign illuſtrious. 
They were Peter's harbingers. The young Czarina 
id not live with her huſband without meeting with 
ome uneaſineſs. Alexis was inconſtant, but he knew 
hat he owed to his wife. He had a miſtreſs, who 
ared to behave diſreſpectfully to her empreſs, and 
\lexis puniſhed her. She diſappeared at court. This 
drince died in the year 1676, regretted by all his ſub- 
ects, and ſadly lamented by thoſe who had the happi - 
els to be near him, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL DISSERTATIONS ox THE 
EGYPTIANS AN p CHINESE, 


(Tranſlated from the French of M. De Pauw.) 


JRoBAaBLY, few of our philoſophical readers are 
| unacquainted with M. De Pauw's bold flyle of 
peculation. With indefatigable induſtry in collecting 
aterials, this writer unites a lively imagination, which 
aſily conitructs ſyſtems and theories, and applies or 
ccommodates facts to their ſupport, Poſſe iling at the 
ame time great facility and fluency of exprefſion, M. 
De Pauw compoſes works which are highly amuſing, 
nd which have an intereſting air of originality. His 
pirit of conjecture, however, is too enterpriting, his 
eferences to authorities are too rare, and his general 
ode of deciding on doubtful points is too aſſumin 
nd dogmatical, to be perfectly ſatisfactory to a — 
and cautious inquirer after truth. On the firſt appear- 
ace of his Recherches ſur les Grecs, we entered at ſome 
ength into the examination of his powers and merit 


Ss a writer, and beſtowed the deſerved tribute of 


pralie on his induſtry, ingenuity, and liberality. (See 
M. R. 
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His ſubſequent Recherches fur les Americains have allo i 1 
paſſed under our conſideration in M. R. vol. xlii. p. | 
515 | 
After having thus repeatedly given our opinion on 1 
the literary character of M. De Pauw, we think it 
ſufficient, with reſpect to the preſent publication, to 
lay before our readers a general view of its plan and 
execution. The leading deſign of the work is to com- 
pare the Egyptians and Chineſe in a variety of par- 
ticulars, in order to prove that the latter did not bor- i 
row their inſtitutions and cuſtoms from the former; 
and the reſult of his irfquiry is, that no two nations | 
ever leſs reſembled each other, In the proceſs of his 
reſearch, the author takes a wide compals, and brings 
before the reader a great variety of curious facts aad} 
ingenious obſervations. | 
M. De P. firſt examines, with reſpect to both coun- 
tries, the ſtate of population; aud he concludes, that 
China is much leis peopled in proportion to its ſize 
than Germany, and that the accounts of the extent 
and population of ancient Egypt have been great! 
exaggerated. The regulated diet of the ancient Egyp- 
tians is next compared with the ordinary food of the 
Chineſe, who never had any dietetic regimen pre- 
tcribed by law. A large ſurvey is taken of the ſtate 
of the arts in both countries; whence it is inferred, 
that their practice diifers exceedingly, aud that the 
arts moſt cultivated by the Egyptians are preciſely 
thoſe which have been leaſt known among the Chi- 
neſe. The ſtate of chemiſtry in the two countries is 
compared with much claborate faveſtigation, . and in- 
genious ſpeculation ; and the Egyptians are thewn to 
have greatly exceeded the Clineic, both in the chemi- 
cal arts, and in their method of making oblervations, 
and ſtudying nature. 
The character of the Chineſe architectute is found 
to be directly oppoſite to that of the Fzyptians. It i i 
denied a 
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nied that China attords any monuments of great an- 
quity, and that any credit is due to what the Chi- 
eſe hiſtorians relate of the flouriſhing ftate of their 
Wuntry under the antient emperors. On the contrary, 
e architecture of the Egyptians is ſhewn to be of 
gh — and to afford indubitable proofs of an- 
ent greatneſs. We (hall copy the author's ingenious 


" ; ſearch concerning the pyramids of Egypt, (ſo far as 
wh = {pets their uſe, and the notion that they were in- 


ended as gnomons), as a ſpecimen both of the work 
nd the tranſlation. 

The largeſt of the pyramids, ſituated in twenty-nine 
egrees fifty minutes and ſome ſeconds north latitude, 
egins, towards the vernal equinox, to afford no ſha- 
ow at mid-day beyond its baſe ; and thoſe, who then 
alk round this huge maſs of ſtones upwards of five 
undred feet high, never loſe ſight of the ſun. The ar- 
hitects muſt have foreſeen this effect, proceeding from 
he pyramidal form of the edifice ; and the meridian 
hade, during one half of the year, 1s confined to the 
jorthern face, without ever reaching the earth. Thus 
zothing more imperfect, as a ſun-dial, could be invent- 
a than the great pyramid, by which even the period 
pf the ſummer ſolftice cannot be aſcertained ; becauſe 


bi he ſhadow is then too high to be diſtinctly perceived. 
0 et the celebrated chronologitt Vignoles ſuppoſes that 


he prieſts calculated the equinoxes by means of the 
yramids * ; but he would never have formed this opi- 
nion 


— — 
nä 


% De Annis Egyptiac. in Miſcell. Berolin. tom. iv. 
t is merely an effect of chance that the great pyramid 
degins, towards the equinox, to conſume its ſhadow at 

oon; for in ſome of the others this phenomenon is 
dbſervable ſooner. We can ſay with certainty, that the 
greateſt meridian ſhade of the pyramid of Gizeh, and 
ll the reſt, indicates the winter ſolftice ; but it — 

ve 
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nion had his plans of thoſe monuments been as exact 
and his maps of Egypt as good, as thoſe now pu- 
blithed, . 

It ſhould be remarked, that the Egyptians ob-W 
ſerved no determined proportion between the breadt 
of the baſe and the height of the pyramids, As their 
dimenſions varied fo confiderably, no idea could be 
had of having recourſe to them, in order to find out 
the equinoctial days; which, according to Macro 
bius, were indicated by ſimple ſtyles, or, as others 
pretend, by water-clocks. One fact was entirely un. 
known to Vignoles : the pyramid called el Harem e 
Rieber el Kowbli by the Arabs, has a baſe much broader, 
in proportion to its height, than the great pyramid of 
Memphis, Thus beginning much ſooner than the 
other to caft no ſhade at mid-day, it cannot ferve in 
any manner to indicate the equinoxes. Beſides, it 
may be appoſite to aſk, what means were employed by 
the prieſts of Thebes, who had no pyramid in all their 
country, whatever Abulfeda has aſſerted to the con- 
trary ; and yet their college was the firſt in Egypt, 
as well for aſtronomical knowledge, as in poindot an- 
tiquity, 

We muſt not therefore attribute views to the E- 
gyptians, which they could not have entertained with- 
ont diſcovering a total want of common ſenſe, For 
furely a ſimple dial-pin is better adapted to afford 
exact indications in ſuch matters, than any mals where 
the thade muſt be fo greatly impaired, 

„The Pyramids, as well as the obeliſks, were mo- 
numents erected in honovr of the Being who en- 
lightens the univerle ; and this determined the prieſts 
to give them a particular poſition, Se pulchral cell 

might 


have been very difficult to aſcertain that of the ſum- 
mer; and beſides, all ſuch obſervations were rendered 
zunaccurate by the penumbra,” 
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ight have been conſtructed within theſe edifices ſuf. 
PU ient to contain the bodies of all the royal family. 
ob et only, two apartments are hitherto diſcovered, and 
Wn fingle cheſt, which, in oppoſition to the opinion 
Strabo, many enlightened travellers, fuch as Dr 
bel! haw, do not conceive to be a ſarcophagus, where any 
rcaſe was ever depoſited ; and, in reality, the thing 
very improbable. Endleſs conjectures have been 
azarded; but hitherto no writer has reflected, that 
is cheſt might be what the Egyptians called the 
emb of Ofiris, Many ſuch were found throughout the 
hole country ; and the ſuperſtition, attached to their 
onſtruction, conſiſted in making the rays of the ſun 
eſcend around them, without cauſing any ſhade on 
ie ground at mid-day, during at leaſt one half of the 
ear. This phenomenon continued longeſt in the 
duthern pyramids of {llahon and Hauara, towards the 
xtremity of the plain called Cochome ; and from their 
uinous ſtate, they may be conſidered as more ancient 
an thoſe of Memphis. The latter ate thought till 
apable of refifling the lapſe of five thouſand years, 
ccording to a calculation formed on the progrels of 
E. Neir decay fince the days of Herodotus, That hiſto- 
Wan mentions many figures and characters on the ex- 
For krior of thoſe edifices, now no longer viſible ; but 
Ir Norden {poke without reflection, when he aſſerted, 


_ his Journey through Nubia, that they were con- 
ructed prior to the invention of hieroghyphics. Such 
no. takes ſhock: all notions of biſtory; and it were to 


e deſired, that the greater part of travellers, before 
ts heir departure, or at leaſt after their return, would take 
me pains to improve their ſtudies. 

* The priells of ancient Egypt, by determining ſo 
ry accurately the potition ot the pyramids, have en- 
bled us to aſcertain, that no variation has taken place 
im- the direction of the poles. In vain ſhould we look 
rede the whole ſurface of our globe for any other means 

obtaining this information, IIad Chaldea row =_ 
| ele 


o 

1 
. 
| 
C 
: 
* 

1 


ſay, tied his ſon to the top of one of thele ſtones, 
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ſeſſed edifices equally ſolid with thoſe of Egypt, ſon 
prodigious ruins would ſtill be found there; but fro 
being formed of brick and bitumen, all the higher par 
ſoon fell aſunder; and ſome remains are diſcovere 
only at a few feet above the foundation, where til 
tenacity of the bitumen has been. preſerved by ti 
humidity, This is moſt remarkable in a place ſnl 
poled to be the ſite of a temple of Belus: but ſul 
matters do not deſerve inveſtigation. Beſides, in i 
country do we find Chaldean ftatues or monuments 
while all the cabinets of Europe are furniſhed wit 
Egyptian antiquities. We may conſider as the gres 
eſt exaggeration what Ctefias and Diodorus Siculus 1 
late of an obeliſk, attributed by them to Semiram 
of which no perſon, however, could [peak from b 
own knowledge *. Egypt, on the contrary, muſt ha 
exhibited more than eighty of the largeſt ſiæe. T 
operation of erecting them was not very difficult 
mong people, 'who, from having tranſported man 
inch maſſes, had acquired an experience, which Fo 
tana wanted, when he employed ſix hundred men ar 
one hundred and forty horſes upon that of the Vat 
can, The power of the cables and capſtans bein 
known, it is calculated, that this force would ha; 
been {ſufficient to raiſe ten thouſand pound weig 
more than was neceſſary on that occaſion. As t! 
Egyptians did not place their obeliſks on ſuch eley 
ted pedeſtals as thole ſo improperly employed 
Rome, they might, with four hundred men an 
eighty horſes, have managed any monument of thi 
kind even with capſtans alone. The ftory, told by ſom 
authors, concerning one of the Pharaohs, who, the 


mal 
/ 


1 


* Jackſon, in his Chronological Antiquities, prov! 
that no ſuch obcliſk ever exiſted at Babylon, 
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hake the workmen more cautious, is too notoriouſly 
abſurd to require refutation. By examining atten- 
ively the form and poſition of the obeliſks of E- 
rypt, it is eaſy to perceive, that they could never 
de intended as gnomons, according to the opinion fo 


ſons 
fron 


; ty drevalent in Europe. Two were placed at the en- 
* rance of the temples; and when thoſe buildings could 
lug approached by different ways, the number of ſuch 
n "lpires was augmented in proportion. This is evident 
7 t the preſent day, in the ruins of the temple of Phy- 


# ; in that of Thebes; and at the ſuppoſed tomb of 
Wymandyas, a word evidently compoſed of Mendes 
ind Oris. 

« Thus we find, that nothing like gnomons was 
he object; otherwiſe the ablurdity is evident of 
lacing them ſo near each other, thzt their ſhadows 
nuſt trequently be confounded together, Beſides, the 
pper part, called the pyramidzizer, could not give any 
reciſe indication, without the addition of a globe, 
ke that employed at Rome under Auguſtus and 
onſtantius. Nothing of the kind, however, is men- 
joned by any ancient author, as having been prac- 
iſed by the Egyptians 3 and we {ce, by the paintings 
aken from the ruins of Herculaveum, and ſtill better 
ig the Paleſtrina Moſaic, that the obelifks are inva- 


- UiFi2bly repreſented without a globe, or any place to 
ry nſert a ſtyle or bar. When a Roman, named Maxi- 


pus, was Prefect of Egypt, he cut away the point, 
n order to place a globe on the obelilk of Alexan- 
ira; and this muſt have appearcd to the Egyptians as 
Jacrilege, Thus the members of the Academy of In- 
Icriptions at Paris were very ill informed, when they 
made their report to the Academy of Sciences, re— 
lative to the antiquity of ſupporting globes with 
velitks ; for ſuch was never the practice of the L. 
py ptians,” 
In this part of the work, the reader will find a very 
urious account of the antient practice of inclofing 
COUntrics 
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countries with walls: the author is of opinion, tl 
no inſerence can be drawn concerning the commo 
origin of the Chineſe and Egyptians, from their com 
mon practice in this reſpect. 5 

On the ſubject of religion, M. De Pauw brings % | 
gether many facts, and hazard many conjectures, but 
we preſume, without ſounding the depth of that : 
byſs in which he acknowledges that many writers hay 
been loſt, His conclufion, with reference to the lead 
ing inquiry of the work, is, that the religion of th 

'hineſs differs eſſentially from that of the antien 
Egyptians, both in dogmata and rites, With reſpeC 
to government, too, though the form in both was im 
perial, it is maintained, that the differences were to 
great to admit of their being derived from a common 
ſource. 

The reader will probably, on peruſing this work 
ſee fufficient reaſon to adopt the author's general re 
ſult, and to admit, that he has proved the account 
given of China by the Jeſuit miſſionaries to have — 
very erroneous. If on many other points he ſhould 
end himſelf, after all M. De Pauw's ingenious re 
feaxrches, ſtill in uncertainty, the trouble of peruſa 
will, however, have been repaid by the large mat: 
of curious facts which have been brought under his 
inſpection. 

he tranſlator, to whom the public has been before 
indebted for an Eaglith verſion of“ the Differtations 
on the Greeks,” has executed his office with ability 
and ndclity, 
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th : 
NG THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 
com 
A FRAGMENT, 
s tod 
bur ITH care, encumber'd, and with wore oppre t, 


How fowly move we t'wards our deſtin'd ret. 
e chide the flecteſt moments as they run; 


ood And ardent wilh the toilſome voyage done: 
tut, when fantaſtic Pleaſure guides the helm, 
tieren no misfortunes rudely overwhelm, 


ped ſor envious ills retard our pinnace light, 
Vith phantom Vanity our only fright— 
wift down the rapid ſtream of lite we glide, 


to a a 
mon barm'd with the varying ſcenes on either ſide; 
ill—ah! te. ſoon, before our ſtartled eyes, 
orkRrrsxrrr's unbounded regions rite, 
re = 
Cores $224 42054 278209 
unt 
beer 
une | MISERY. 
1. 
rata! AN ELEGV. 
ma! F : | 
nir H almond's bluſh is gone, and Autumn chill 


Has ſhobk her flow ry leaves o'er all the earth; 
Jead is the ſpicy May, that rob'd the hill, 
on were ſhort-liv'd tranſport firſt for me had birth, 


D! round that ſcene, the ghoſt of fled delight 
Still hovers, and with deep ſighs loads the wind; 
he viſions of the pati there meet my ſight— 
Alas! how chang'd are thoſe that wait behind! 


IIe is the ſad ſcene dear: T havnt it ſtill. 
But, ah! what diffrent feelings rend my heart: 
om my diſtracted evcs wild tears diſtil, 


From my torn breaſt the ſighs impetuous art, 
B 2 For 
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For the cold breeze blows o'er Rolalba's urn, 
The urn which keeps all that to me remains 

Of one fo lov'd, one who will ne'er return, 
To weep o'er her Antonio's piercing pains ! 


Beneath my ſwimming eye, I ſaw the roſe 
Fade from her cheek, upon whoſe pallid ſeat 

Conſuming Sickneſs heap'd her chilling ſnows, 
And with her icy hand congeal'd its vital heat, 


Within theſe arms ſhe breath'd her lateſt ſigh,? 

This breaking heart bche} her lifeleſs form; 
Saw clos'd in death the ſoftneſs of her eye, 

Felt that lip cold, which love late knew to warm, 


Impaſſion'd phrenzy fir'd my throbbing brain, 

The groan of anguiſh burft my madd'ning breaſt; 
Frantic I claſp'd the lovely ſource of pain 

To my torn heart, and thus her ear addreſs'd— 


© 0! thou pale marble form, that once was mine, 
Once with fond tranſport met my warm embrace; 
Tlear the laſt vows of him, who ſtill is thine, 
Whoſe pafſion dies not with thy faded face! 


For thee alone this faithful heart ſhall beat, 
þ No other love ſhall ere awake to joy: 

1 No! far be Cupid's dire deſtruQive heat, 
8 Since he has ſeen my lov'd Roſalba die!“ 


| Thus o'er her breathleſs corpſe my woes I pour'd, 
Ya Preſſing that cold corpſe to my heaving breaf, 
is While o'er her icy face, diſtracted, ſhower'd 
| My tears, and wet the cheek of bloom diveſt. 


| 

1 Les —ſhe is dead! Stream on, ve hitter tears! 
 — - Break, wretched heart, deſerted and alone! 
| For Mis'ry only claims your ſuture vears— 

h Roſalba from your love, from life, is torn ! 
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Ah! where are all the hours of dear delight, 
The hours of coming bliſs we vainly plann'd: 

When firſt her cheek—enſhrin'd in veſtal light 
Gave to her happy love her yielding hand! 


O! they are gone !—for ever, ever gone: 
Roſalba is no more! and every flower, 

Of tranſport fond, and fairy hope are flown—- 
Flown from Antonio to return no more . 


And nought is left to his ſad widow'd heart, 

But piercing groans, and the wild guſhing tear ; 

The frequent ſob, and ſigh's convuilive (tart, 

n. Breath'd on the turf that forms Rolalba's bier! 

Ah! where are now the lays, which late I ſung ? 
Mad with the boundleſs bliſs of one thort hour; 

Blind that I was! I ſaw not then the pang, 

The bitter pang, Fate had for me in ſore ! 


O! when the. moon ſhines on thy lonely bed, 
_ Thou angel dear! with ceaſeleſs ftreaming eyes, 
* ME Theſe weary feet ſhall o'er the damp earth tread, 
To weep my woes, where love aud beauty lies ! 


Theſe hands, that muſt no more that waiſt enfold, 
With virgin flow'rs, of earlieit ſpring, {hall {trew 

The humid boſom of the dark-brown mold, 
Where lateſt Eve till ſheds her ſoſteſt dew. 


Haply, the ſorrows of this woc-worn frame, 
Shall reach, in heav'n, the dear deplored maid : 

Fouch'd.by Antonio's woes, Antonio's flame, 
Before his eyes may glide her angel ſhade ! 


B 3 GCoLDSMITH's 
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't GOLD35MITH's CeLerRATED BALLAD or ED. 

5 WIN axp ANGELINA. 

"i (Adorned w ith a couple of very fine Engravings from 5 
Original Drawings.) 1 


1 * 189 gentle hermit of the dale, 
4 And guide my lonely way, 
. To where yon taper cheers the vale, 

$ With hoſpitable ray. 


1 For here, forlorn and loſt, I tread, 
a With fainting ſteps and ſlow; 0 
Where wilds, immeaſurably ſpread, 

Seem lengthening as I go.“ 


* Forbear, my ſon, (the hermit cries), 
To tempt the dang'rous gloom ; 

For yoader faithleſs phantom flies, 
To Jure thee to thy doom. 


I Here, to the houſeleſs child of want, 
Il. My door is open ſtill; 

48 And though my portion is but ſcant, 
| I give it with good will, 


Then turn, to-night, and freely ſhare 
Whate'er my cell beſtows; 

} My ruſhy couch, and frugal fare, 

\k My bleffing, and repole. 


No flocks that range the valley free, 
To ſlaughter I condemn ; 

1 Taught by that power that pities me, 

| I learn to pity them, 


= But from the mountain's graſly ſide, 
4 A guiltleſs ſeaſt I bring; 

'% A ſcrip with herbs and fruits ſupplied, 

. Ard water from the ſpring, 


_ 
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Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego 
All earth-born cares are wrong ; 
Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.“ 


Soft as the dew from heav'n deſcends, 
His gentle accents fell : 

The modeſt ftranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the ecll. 


Far in a wilderneſs obſcure 
The lonely manſion lay, 

A refuge to the 10 ring poor, 
And {rangers led aſtray. 


No ſtores beneath its humble thatch 
Requir'd a maſter's care; 

The wicket op'ning with a latch, 
Receiv'd the harmleſs pair. 


And cow, when buſy crowds retire 
To take their ev'ning reſt, 

The hermit trimm'd his little fire, 
And cheer'd his penſive gueſt; 


And ſpread his vegetable ſtore, 
And gaily preſs'd and ſmil'd, 

* ſKill'd in legendary lore, 
The ling'ring hours beguil'd. 


Around, in ſympathetic mirth, 
Its tricks the kitten tries, 

The ericket chirups in the hearth ; 
The crackling faggot flies. 


But nothing could a charm impart 
To ſoothe the ſtranger's woe; 
Tor grief was heavy at his heart, 
And tears began to flow. 
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His rifing cares the hermit ſpied, 
Vith anſwering care oppreſt; 

& And whence, unhappy 1 youth, (he cried), 
The ſorrows of thy breaſt! 


From better Wabitations ſpurn'd, 
Reluctant doſt thou rove ? 

Or grieve for friendſhip unteturn'd, 
Or unregarded love ? 


Alas! the joys that Fortune brings 
Are trifling, and decay ; 

And thoſe who prize the paltry things, 
More trifling ſtill than they. 


And what is friendſhip but a name, 
A charm that lulls to ſleep; : 

A ſhade that follows wealth or fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep ? 


And love is fill an emptier ſound, 
ne modern fair one's jeſt, 
On earth unſeen, or only found 
To warm the turtle's neſt, 


For hows: fond youth, thy ſorrows huſh, 
And ſpurn the ſex,” he ſaid : 

But, while he ſpoke, a rifing bluſh 
His love-lorn gueſt betray'd. 


Surpris'd he ſees new beauties riſe, 
Swift mantling to the view, 

Like colours o'er the morning ſkies, 
As bright as tranſient too. 


The baſhful look, the riſing breaſt, 
Alternate ſpread alarms, | 
The lovely ſtranger ſtand confeſt 


A maid in all her charms; 
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« And, ah! forgive a ſtranger rude, 
= A wretch forlorn, (ſhe cried) ; 
woe feet unhallow'd thus intrude 
| Where heay'n and you reſide, 


WW But let a maid thy pity ſhare, 
Whom love has taught to ſtray; 
Who ſeeks for reſt, but finds deſpair, 
Companion of her way. | 


My father liv'd befide the Tyne. 
A wealthy lord was he; 

And all his wealth was mark'd as mine; 
He had but only me, 


To win me from his tender arms, 
Unnumber'd ſuitors came: 

Who prais'd me for imputed charms, 
And felt or feign'd a flame. 


Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richeſt proffers ſtrove; _ 
Among the reſt, young Edwin bow'd, 
But never talk'd of love. 


In humble ſimpleft habit clad, 
No wealth nor power had he; 
Wiſdom and wealth were all he had; 
But thele were all to me. | 


The bloſſom op'ning to the day, 
The dews of heav'n refin'd, 
Could nought of purity diſplay 

To emulate his mind, 


The dew, the bloſſom on the tree, 
With charms inconſtant ſhine ; 

Their charms were his, but, woe to me, 
Their conſtancy was mine. 
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For {till I tried each fickle art, 
Importunate and van; 

And while his paiſion touch'd my heart, 
['triymph'd in his pain, 


Till quite dejected with my ſcorn, 
He left me to my pride; 

And ſought a ſolitude forlorn, 
In tecret, where he died. 


But mine the ſorrow, mine the fault, 
And well my Iife ſhall pay; 

I'll ſeek the ſolitude he ſought, 
And ſtretch me where he lay 


And there farlorn deſpairing hid, 
I'll lay me down and die: 

*T was fo for me that Edwin did, 
And {6 for him will I.“ 


6 Forbid it, Heav'n!“ the hermit cried; 
And claſp'd her to his-breaſt : 
The wond'ring fair one turn'd to chide; 
Twas Edwin's ſelf that preſt. 


« Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 
My charmer, turn to lee, 
Thy own, thy long-loſt Edwin here, 
Re ſtor'd to love and thee, | 
Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 
And every care refign : 
And ſhall we never, never part, 
My life—my'alt that's mine. 


No, never, from this hour to part, 
We'll live and love fo true; 

The ſigh that rends thy conſtant heart, 
Shall break thy Edwin's too.“ 
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DRUSILLA ; ok, Tax FATE or HAROLD. 
| A TALE OF FORMER TIMES. 


hat was the ſnaky-headed Gorgon ſhield, 

That wiſe Minerva wore—Unconquer'd virgin 
Wherewith ſbe froze her foes to congeal'd ftone, 

But rigid tooks of chafle auſterity ; 

A noble grace, that daſh'd brute violence 

With ſudden aderation and blank awe 2 

Virtue may be aſſail'd, but never hurt; 

Surpris'd by unjuft force, but not enthrall'd : 

But evil on itfelf ſhall back recoil, 

And mix no more with goodneſs, M1LToON, 


HILE yet the hardy ſons of Britaing roaned be- 
neath the Daniſh yoke, long ere the immor- 
Alfred roſe, like the reſplendent God of Day, to 
mate this drooping nation, and warm each patrio- 
boſom with ardour, to ſeek the emancipation of its 
untry, on an elevsted and advantayeous ſpot, near 
ich the majeſtic Frome now Mints its way through 
: fertile Dorſetian meadows, Harold, a potent and 
bitious Dane, held a ſtrong and well-fortified caſtle, 
{ firetched over all the adjacent country the iron 
{ of unfeeling deſpotiſm. In the plenitude of unop- 
ed power, he. became notorious for thoſe atts of 
ence and oppreſſion, which rendered his unhappy 
is ever uneaſy and inſecure, even in poſſeſſion of 

e ſimple rights of nature. 
0n the verge of his ample dominions, in the moſt 
ant and intricate receſs of an extenfive and gloomy 
et, the oppreſſed Edmund though deſcended from 
dmg race of worthy Britons fixed his humble reſi- 
ice, removed as far as poſſible from the vicinage of 
Iimperious lord, to whom he failed not to pay due 
mage and cuſton ary tribute. But tyranny is ever 
lame, reſtleſs and inſatiable; not content with 
2 wreſting 
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wreſting from its victims their rightful poſſeſſions a 
deareſt privileges, it is ever ill at eaſe, while they « 
joy the leaſt, the meaneſt domeſtic comfort or con 
lation ! 

Among the peaſants, who preferred this retireme 
With Edmund, was his only brother Edgar, a you 
of the moſt manly figure, and engaging deportme 
Harold had ſelected all the fineſt youth of hig domait 
of whom were compoſed the guards of his caſtle, E 
gar therefore was enrolled in the number; and, wi 
the greateſi, reluctance, doomed to waſte his prin 
confined within the fortreſs, ſubſervient to the m 
dates of the wretch he deſpiſed. The arouſed indy 
nation of the honeſt plebeians was ſcarcely reſtrain 
from burſting forth into action, by the whilpers of c- 
tion, or the admonitions of prudence, Yet cn 
deſtiny waited to inflict a deeper wound on the pen 
of Edmund! Druſilla, the adored partner of his 
was confeſſedly one of the moſt lovely women 
her day: in her, to a beautiful face, an intellig: 
mind, and a ſweet diſpoStion, were united a {uy 


riority of figuce, and the moſt exact ſymmetry of f 1 

tures— 15 

p "I 
Grace was in all her ſteps; heav'n in her eye; 


In ev'ry geiture dignity and love. MIL Tro. 


The fame of this accompliſhed female could not 
to reach and intereſt the ear of ſuch a voluptuary 
Harold, By his authoritative command, the fair vl 
tim was torn from the arms of her diſtracted huſban 
in order to gratify the lawleſs appetite of that tyra 


On her arrival at the caftle, the beauties of her pt 
ſon, and the firmneſs of her behaviour, impreſſei © 
kind of reverential awe and aſtoniſhment on all “ 
ſaw her. Such dauntleſs and intrepid virtue coll ** 
founded even Harold himſelf, who ſought in vain ** 
win her to his deſires, by the moſt ſpecious arts 8 
I ſeducti © 
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ſeductive promiſes, determining, if poſſible, to conci- 
tate her favour by kind and gentle means, rather than 
force her inclination by aulterity and violence. Day 
after day he repeated his interviews, and redoubled 
his fruitleſs ſolicitations 3 during which time ſhe ex- 
periericed the greateſt marks of reipe&t, and was al- 
lowed every indulgence, fave that of liberty, and the 
ſociety of a beloved huſband, whoſe dear idea was 
ever preſent to her mind, and whoſe fate the mourn- 
ed with inconſolable anguiſh. 

Meanwhile the generous Edwin, unknown to Dru- 
filla, with great difliculty and danger, had found means 
to give intormation to Edmund, and concert a ſcheme 
for the delivery of the fair captive. Many of the 
guard were in his intereſt ; and, as their lord was held 
in equal deteſtation, many others waited only for an 
opportunity to do juſtice to themſelves, their friends, 
and their country, by launching the bolt of vengeance 
on the devoted head of the common enemy, 

Edmund was much eſteemed by the little circle of 
tis friends; and, fired with reſentment for the inju- 
nies he had ſuſtained, they vowed to eſpouſe his caule, 
and affift his euterprize. 

l Things at the caſtle now began to wear a more ſe- 
rious aſpect. Impaticat of repeated repulies in his il- 
licit purſuit, Harold, growing irritated and enraged, 
commanded Drufilla to be confined to the dungeon, 
with a view to enſorce that compliance, which kind- 
dels and artifce had attempted in vain; and the was 
given to underffand, that he had fixed a time, beyond 
which his forbearance would be no longer dallied with, 

The important day, deſtined for the ſacrifice ot vir- 
Tel tue, at length arrived. Druliila had prepared terſels 
with for the ine. She had concealed, under her fou ing 
robe, a dagger which ſhe had fortunately ſecured, and 
in iclolved to tave recourte to, if reduced to-tuch an ei- 
gence, in defence of her honour, The evening cloſed 
ark and tempeſtuous ; the country Was huſhed to reſt ; 
Bot 
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not a ſound was heard, ſave that of the driving ſtory 

howling through the ſurrounding elms, and beatin 
againſt the gloomy battlements, when ſhe received th 
dreaded, though not unexpected, ſummons. She wx 
conducted, in reſpectful filence, to the great hall of the 
caſtle, where the haughty chieftain waited to receiv; 
her. He was ſeated on a throne of ſtate; and the 
apartment was hung around with all the pompous in. 
ſignia of war, the victorious trophies bf his conquering 
anceſtors. Every appearance ſeemed adapted to im, 
preſs terror, and demand ſubmiſſion. The guard 
were ordered to withdraw; when, with his own hand 
he bolted the maſly folding-doors, while his eyes 
ſparkled with libidmous triumph. 

As the long-purſued ftag, after having forded the 
rapid river, ſcaled the lofty cliff, and penetrated th: 
thickeſt wood, finding every expedient ineffeCtual, 
ſtands at bay, and fiercely turns his antlered front on 
his blood-thirſty foes; fo ſtood the dauntleſs heroine, eo 
alone, collecting all her fortitude to oppoſe the a{failant{Mdi! 
of her virtue. | to 

„ Raſh and inconfiderate fair-one ! (cried Harold) Hſti 
you are not unacquainted with the purport of this in- in 
tervie w. You have hitherto experienced my clemency”! 
only; conſider me, now, no more in the character offi 
an amorous ſuppliant, but of an abſolute lord. I will de 
be no longer the dupe of equivocation z if you judi. be 
ciouſly yield to my wiſhes, you and your family ſhall 
ſhare my protection, and taſte my bounty ;. but, if you 
remain inflexible, take the conſequences of your folly; 
'This night your boaſted virtue expires; and, before 
to-morrow's ſun has run his courſe, the ſolicitudes oi 
your beloved Edmund ccale for ever!“ —“ Tyrant er 
(exelaimed the fearleſs female), I deſpiſe thy threats, f 
as I ſcory thy favours! Let ſordid ſouls ſtrike at thy ln 
ſpecious luxe, bid thy ſlaves tremble at thy frown: *" 
know, I have a mind ſuperior to either! I dare 
Enough, bold woman! (interrupted Harold); powe b 

; an 
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ind opportunity are mine: by the gods, I will no 
onger abuſe them!“ He ſaid; and ruſhing forwards 
0 Fire her, the ſnatched the fatal weapon from be- 
eath her robe, and plunged it in his boſom, He re- 
oiled a few paces; planted his hands on the wound ; 
unk down ; and, with a deep groan, expired. - 

As ſtood the patriotic Brutus over the murdered body 
pf the mighty Cæſar, on Rome's ever- memorable day; 
o ſtood the well-avenged Druſilla over her proſtrate 
-nemy, from whoſe mortal wound the crimſon tide yet 
reely flowed : for— 


« True fortitude is ſeen in great exploits, 
That juſtice warrants, and due vengeance guides.“ 
ADDISON, 


She had ſcarcely leiſure to reflect on her critical ſi- 
tuation, before her ears were aſſailed with ſounds of 
tumult and confuſion ; from which ſhe immediately 
conjectured, that the cataſtrophe was by ſome means 
ant diſcovered, and ſhe expected no leſs than to be dragged 
to inſtantaneous execution. The ſounds approached 
ſtill nearer ; the doors were violently agitated, and, 
5. Jin a moment, flew open. A number of armed men 
\c5Mruſhed in. With an exultant mein, and a mind ſupe- 
offi: ior to dread, the exclaimed—* Vaſſals of a tyrant ! 
vin behold your lord! My triumph is complete! Here 
di-Hbere, wreck all your rage! But ſpare my Edmund: 
all Spare — “ © Beſt, and braveſt of women! (cried 
on dmund, ruſhing forward, and claſping her to his 
ly; breaſt), ſpare thy ſolicitudes; even in this place thou 
"re WY art ſafe. Theſe, all theſe, are our common friends; 
off they are no longer the panders of vice, but the protect- 
it {FI ors of virtue: to theſe I owe my introduction to this 
ts, MW impregnable fortreſs. Edwin's courage and conduct 
ky iaſpired them with ardour to let down the draw-bridge, 
n: end force theſe ſtrong doors; and, had not thy valor- 
IJ ous hand anticipated the deed, even now the tyrant 
tad fallen, amidſt his own guards, by the arms of thoſe 

C 2 on 
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on whom he relied for protection. This very ſpot 
now become the ſeat of liberty! On theſe walls we f 
her flowing banners!“ 

Mutual joy, congratulations, and:unfeigned vows « 
eternal concord and amity, concluded the ſcene 
when, loaded with ſpoils, and exulting in their reco 
vered freedom, the united bands ſought the impene 
trable receſſes of the foreſt ; and, in dehance of ever 
oppoſition, long enjoyed the bleſſings which their he 
roiſm had fo nobly procured. 
$0 may the hand of Providence ever interpoſe in th 
cauſe of n virtue and injured innocence 


+ Thus periſh all, whoſe breaſt ne'er learn'd to glo 
Ai other's good, nor melt at others woe— ' 
So, unlamented, paſs the proud away, 

The gaze of fools, * pageant of a day: 


Porz. 


3 N tl 


CURIOUS FACTS, : 
RELATIVE TO THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE P 
BEAVER, 


HE marvellous that prevails in many branches o 
natural hiſtory is the ſtain of that pleaſing ſtudy 
To modern mveitigatian, /huwever, truth is confider 
ab.y indebted; and we extract, with pleaſure, from M 
Hearne's Journey to the Northern Ocean, the follow 
ing apparently well-authenticated particulars, whict 
will be found to caſt a new light on the hittory ot tha 
Wonderful animal, the beaver, 
% Che fityation of the beaver- houſes is 'variou 


When the beavers are numerous, they are found to ug t. 


habit lakes, ponds, and rivers, as well as thoſe narrow p 
creeks which connect the numerous lakes with whicly 1 
this country abounds : but the two latter are generally tc 
en by them when the depth of water, and otheyſ n 
circumitances 
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circumſtances, are ſuitable, as they have then the ad- 
vantage of a current to convey wood and other neceſ- 
{aries to their habitations; and berauſe, in general, 
they are more difficult to be taken than thoſe that are 
built in ſtanding water.. 

There is no one particular part of a lake, pond, 
tiver, or creek, of which the beavers make choice for 
building their houſes on, in preference to another; for 
they ſometimes build on points, ſometimes in the hol- 
Jow of a bay, and often on ſmall iſlands : they always 
chuſe, however, thoſe parts that have ſuch a depth of 
water as will refift the froſt in winter, and prevent it 
from freezing to the bottom. 

The beavers that build their houſes in ſmall rivers 
or creeks, in which the water is liable to be drained 
off when the back ſupplies are dried up by the froſt, 
are wonderfully taught by inſtinct to provide againſt 
that evil, by making a dam quite acroſs the river, at a 
convenient diſtance from their houſes, This I look 
upon as the moſt curious piece of workmanſhip that 1s 
performed by the beaver ; not fo much for the neatneſs 
of the work, as for its ſtrength and real ſervice; and, 
at the ſame time, it diſcovers ſuch a degree of ſagaci 
and foreſight in the animal of approaching evils, as is 
little inferior to that of the human ſpecies, and is cer- 
tainly peculiar to thoſe animals. 

The beaver-dams differ in ſhape, according to the 
nature of the place in which they are built. If the wa- 


ter in the river or creek has but little motion, the dam 


is almoſt ſtraight ; but when the current is more ra- 
pid, it is always made with a conſiderable curve, con- 
vex toward the ftream. The materials made ule of in 
theſe dams are drift-wood, green willows, birch, and 
poplars, iF they can be got; aiſo mud and ſtones, inter- 
mixed in ſuch a manner as muſt evidently contribute 
to the ſtrength of the dam: but in theſe dams there is 


no other order or method obſeryed, except that of the 
C3 work 
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work being carried on with a regular ſweep, and all the 
parts being made of equal ſtrength, 

* In places which have been long frequented by 
beavers undiiturbed, their dams, by ſrequent repairing, 
become a ſolid bank, capable of reſiſting a great ſorce, 
both of water and ice; and as the willow, poplar, and 
bircn, generally take root and ſhoot up, they by degree 
form « kind. of regular planted hedge, which I have 
ſeen in {ome places ſo tall, that birds have built their 
neits araong the branches, | 

„Though the beaver which build their houſes n 
lakes, and other ſtanding wateis, may enjoy a ſufficient 
quantity of their favourite elements without the aſſift. 
ance of a dam, the trouble of getting wood, and other 
neceflaries, to their habitations, without the help of: 
current, muſt in ſome meature counterbalance thz 
other advantages which are reaped from ſuch a ſitua. 
tion ; for it. muſt be obſerved, that the beaver which 
build in rivers and creeks, always cut their wood above 
their aoutes, to that the current, with little trouble, 
conveys'1t to the glace required, 

„he benverthouſes are built of the ſame material 
as their dams, and are always proportioned in ſize to 
the number of inhabitants, which ſeldom exceed four 
old, and fix or eight young ones ;z though, by chance, 
I have ſeen about double that number. 

* Theſe houſes, though not altogether unworthy of 
admiration, fall very ſhort of the general deſcription 
given of them; for, inſtead of order or regulation being 
oblerved in rearing them, they are of a much ruder 
ſtructure than their dams. 

© Thoſe who have undertaken to deſcribe the inſide 
of beaver- houles, as having ſevera] apartments appro- 
priated to various uſes, fuch as eating, ſleeping, ſtore. 
houſes for proviſions, and one for their natural occa- 
ſions, &c,” wuſt have been very little acquainted with 
the ſabject ; or, which is fill worſe, guilty of attempt- 


ing to impoſe on the credulous, by repreſenting the 
greateſt 
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reateſt falſehoods as real facts. Many years conſtant 
dence among the Indians, during which I had an 


1 biWpportunity ot ſceing ſeveral hundreds of thoſe houſes, 
ing as enabled me to athrm, that every thing ot the Kind 
ret entirely void of truth; for, notwithſtanding the ſaga- 


ity of thoſe animals, it has never been oblerved that 
reeiey aim at any other conveniences in their houſes, 
vein to have a dry place to he on; and there they 
hei ally eat their victuals, which they occaſionally take 
ut of the water. ; 
s nM} © It frequently happens, that ſome of the large hou- 
ens are found to have one or more partitions, if they 
Nit. cicrve that appellation ; but that is no more than a 
het ert af the main building, left by the ſagacity of the 
of aver to ſupport the roof. On fuch occaſions, it is 
the ommon for . thoſe different apartments, as ſome are 
ua-eaſed to call them, to have no communication with 
1c {W2ch other but by water, 
ove To deny that the beaver is poſſeſſed of a very con- 
ole, {Miderable degree of ſagacity, would be as abſurd in me, 
sit is in thoſe authors who think they cannot allow 
ian hem too much. I ſhall willingly grant them their 
to hull (hare ; but it is impoſſible for any one to conceive 
our Mow, or by what means, a beaver, whole full height, 
ce, hen ſtanding erect, does not exceed two feet and a 
alf, or three feet at moſt, and whoſe fore-paws are 
of Wot much larger than a half-crown piece, can © drive 
on {Mizkes as thick as à man's leg into the ground three or 
ing Nur teet deep!” Their © wattling thoſe ſtakes with 
der {Wwigs,” is equally abſurd; and their © plaiitering the 
niide of their houſes with a compoſition of mud and 
ide raw, and ſwimming with mud and {tones on their 


ro- Wails,” are ftill more incredible. The form and ſize of 
re. We animal, notwithſtanding all its ſagacity, will not 
ca. Namit of its performing luch feats; and it would be as 


ith Wnpoſible for a beaver to ule its tail as a trowel, 
pt. {W-xc<pt on the furtzce of the ground on which it 
he alls, as it would have been, for Sir James Thornhill 
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to have painted the dome of St Paul's Cathedral wi 
out the aſſiſtance of ſcaffolding. The joints of th 
tail will not admit of their turning it over their bz 
on any occaſion whatever, as it has a natural inclinati 
to bend downwards; and it is not without ſome cos 
derable exertion that they can keep it from trailing 
the ground, This being the caſe, they cannot fit en 
like a {quirrel, which is their common poſture ; pa 
cularly when eating, or when they are cleaning the 
ſelves, as a cat or ſquirrel does, without having their 
bent forward between their legs, and which may 
improperly be called their trencher, 

So far are the beaver from driving ſtakes into t 
ground when building their houſes, that they lay m 
of the wood croſſwiſe, and nearly horizontal, and wit 
out any other order than that of . a hollow 
cavity in the middle: when any unneceſſary branct 
project inward, they cut them off with their teeth, a 
throw them in among the reſt, to prevent the n 
from falling through the roof, It 1s a miſtaken not! 
that the wood-work is firſt completed, and then pli 
ſtered ; for the whole of their houſes, as well as th 
dams, are from the foundation one mals of wood a 
mud, mixed with ſtones, if they can be procured, T 
mud is always taken from the edge of the bank, ort 
bottom of the creek or pond, near the door of t 
houſe ; and though their fore-paws are ſo ſmall, yet 
is held up cloſe between them, under their throat, ti 
they carry both mud and flones, while they alw: 
drag the wood with their teeth, 

« All their work is executed in the night; and tl 
are ſo expeditious in completing it, that, in the cou: 
of one night, I have known them to have collected 
much mud at their houſes as to have amounted to ſonWun 
thouſands of their little handfuls ; and when any mi: 
ture of graſs or ſtraw has appeared in it, it has by 
moſt afluredly mere chance, owing to the nature of tl 
ground from which they had taken it. As to tht 

deſigned 
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ſignedly making + compoſition for that purpoſe, it 
entirely void of truth. 

« It is a great piece of policy in thoſe animals, to 
pyer or plaiſter, as it is ulually called, the outſide of 
eir houſes every fall with freſh mud, and as late as 
oſſible in the autumn, even when the froſt becomes 
etty ſevere ; as by this means it ſoon freezes as hard 
a ſtone, and prevents their common enemy, the qui- 
achatch, from diſturbing them during the winter. 
nd as they are frequently teen to walk over their 
ork, and ſometimes to give a flap with their tail, par- 
cularly when plunging into the water, this has, with- 
ut doubt, given rile to the vulgar opinion, that they 


ſe their tails as a trowel, with which they plaiſter 
eir houſes ; whereas that flapping of the tail is no 
ore than a cuſtom, which they always preſerve, even 
hen they become tame and domeſtic, and more par- 
icularly ſo when they are flartled. 

* Their food chiefly conſiſts of a large root, ſomething 
eſembling a cabbage-italk, which grows at the bottom 


f the lakes and rivers. They eat alſo the bark of 
aha particularly that of the poplar, birch, and wil- 
but the ice preventing them from getting to the 
oy in winter, they have not any barks to feed on du- 
ing that ſeaſon, except that of ſuch ſticks as they cut 
own in {ummer, and throw into the water oppoſite 
he doors of their houles ; and as they generally cat 
great deal, the roots above-mentioned conſtitute a 
het part of their food during the winter, In ſummer 
ney vary their diet, by eatiag various kinds of herb- 
ge, and ſuch berries as grow near their haunts during 
hat ſeaſon, 
When the ice WS. up in the ſpring, the beaver 
ways leave their bouſes, and rove about the whole 
mmer, probably iu ſcarch of a more commodious fi- 
dation; but, in caſe of not ſucceeding in their endea- 
ours, they return again to their old habitations a little 
slore the fall of the leaf, ag lay in their winter Rock 


97 


the ſummer ; but ſeldom begin to build till the midd 
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of woods, They feldom begin to repair the hon. 
till the froſt commences, and never furniſh the oval} 
coat till the cold is pretty ſevere, as hath already bes 
mentioned, | 
* When they ſhift their habitations, or when th 
increaſe of their number renders it neceſſary to mak 
ſome addition to their houſes, or to erect new on: 
they begin felling the wood for their purpoſes early 


or latter end of Auguſt, and never complete their houls 
till the cold weather be ſet in.“ | 


„„ „% „„ £2606 | 


ExTract from HEARANxE's JOuRNEy from Prince of Mali 
Fort in Hudſon's Bay, to the Northern Ocean, N 


M* HEARNE's very intereſting journey was pet 
formed, after repeated trials, in the courle or 
four years, and extended to the copper-mine rive fit 
acroſs the deſerts. This river empties itſelf beyon ft 
the arctic circle into an extenſive bay, which the au 
thor conſiders as an inland fea, about the ſeventy-{ 
cond degree of N. Lat. and the 12oth W. Long. 
Hearne complains, but with great modefty, of not þ 
ving been treated in fo liberal a manner as he deſersy; 
by Mr Dalrymple, hydrographer to the Eaſt Indi 
Company, who peremptorily rejected his latitude. H 
ſtates, that, when he was at the copper river on tit 
18th of July, the ſun was elevated above the horizo 
at midnight; he did not meaſure the quantity of 
elevation, but it was ſuch as proves that he was theyyec 
confiderably to the northward of the arctic circigF* 
Mr Dalrymple's aſſertion, he obſerves, that no grass 
to be found on the rocky coaſt of Greenland farthe 
north than the latitude of 65, does not prove ti 
non-exiſtence of graſs in a much higher latitude 
North America; for it is well known, that no 2 

Hudſon 


/ 
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udſon's Straits, nor of the eaſt coaſt of Hudſon's Bay, 
we arrive near Whale river, has any trees; where- 
the weſt coaſt of the bay in the ſame latitudes is 
ell clothed with timber. How far Mr H.'s geogra- 
y is accurate, I is not material here to inquire, pnce 
s purpoſe was not to write for the information of 
itics in that ſcience, but for the entertainment of 
ndid and indulgent readers, who may be pleaſed to 
we 2 country brought to their view, hitherto un- 
own to every European but himſelf. © The modes 
life, manners, and cuſtoms, of the natives,” he hopes, 
will not be leſs acceptable to the curious,” 

In expectation of being thus gratified, we have per- 
:d Mr H.'s journal, and have not been dilappointed. 
is publication has not entirely the merit of originali- 
, ſeveral extracts from the papers tranſmitted by 
m to his employers having been already printed; 
t it contains, in a plain unadorned ſtyle, ſuch a ſtri- 
ing picture of the miſeries of ſavage life, accompanied 
ith ſo many minute incidents, copied faithfully from 
ture, that it is impoſſible to read it without feeling 
deep intereſt, and without reflecting on, and cheriſh- 
g, the ineſtimable bleſſings of civiliſed ſocietx. | 
On arriving at the end of his journey, Mr H. found 
e copper-mine river extremely different from the 
Icription which the Indians had given of it at the 


ctory. Inftead of being navigable for ſhipping, as 
. Hey had repreſented, it was ſcarcely navigable for a 


noe ; being every where full of ſhoals, and there be- 
g three falls in ſight at once. Here the river is 180 
ids wide. Near the water's. edge there is ſome 
ood, but not one tree to be ſeen either on or near 
e tops of the hills which incloſe its bed. The 
hole timber is of ſo crooked and dwarſiſh a growth, 
at it is unfit for any purpoſe but that of fuel. Mr 
intended to make a ſurvey of the river, but his de- 
mM was interrupted by the meaſures of the North A- 
erican Indians who accompanied him, Three of 


dſon them 
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them had been ſent out as ſpies, to {ce whether any 
the Eſquimaux inhabited between the river-ſide a 
the ſea. Their diſcovery, and its conſequences, ſh; 
be related in Mr H.'s own words, as a ſpecimen ot 
arrive: 

« At this time (the 16th of July 1771), it being. 
bout noon, the three men who had been ſent as {p 
met us on their return, and informed my companion 
that five tents of Eſquimaux were on the weſt fide 
the river. The fituation, they ſaid, was very cony: 
nient for ſurpriſing them; and, according to their 
count, I judged it to be about twelve miles from 
place lat which] we met the ſpies. When the ind 
received this intelligence, no farther attendance q 
attention was paid to my ſurvey, but their wh 
thoughts were immediately engaged in planning u 
beſt method of attack, and how they might ſteal « 
the poor Elquimaux the enſuing night, and Kill the 
all while aſleep. To accomplith this bloody defig 
more effectually, the Indians thought it neceſſarf! 
croſs the river as ſoon as poſſible; and, by the accon 
of the (pies, it appeared that no part was more cot 
venicnt for the purpoſe than that where we had n 
them, it being there very lmooth, and at a conſid: 
able diſtance from any fall. Accordingly, after tl 
Indians had put all their guns, ſpears, targets, &c. 1 
good order, we croſſed the river, which took up lon 
time. 

„When we arrived on the weſt ſide of the rin 
each painted the front of his target or ſhield; ſo 
with the figure of the ſun, others with that of tf 
moon, ſeveral with different kinds of birds and bea 
of prey, and many with the images of imaginary being 
which, according to their filly Rs are the inha 
tants of the different elements, Earth, Sea, Air, &c. 

On inquiring the reaton of their doing ſo, J lean 
ed 1 that each man painted his {hield with the image! 


that being on which he reed mof for ſucceſs in ti 
intend 
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intended engagement. Some were contented with a 
ingle reprelentation ; while others, doubtiul, as I ſup- 
= of the quality and power of any fingle being, had 
heir ſhields covered to the very margin with a group 
pf hieroglyphics, quite unintelligible to every one ex- 
ept the painter. Indeed, from the hurry in which 
his buſineſs was, neceſſarily done, the want of every 
olour but red and black, and the deficiency of {kill 
n the artiſt, moſt of thoſe paintings had more the ap- 
earance of a number of accidental blotches, than * of 
ny thing that 1s on the,earth, or in the water under 
he earth 3* and though ſome few of them conveyed a 
olerable idea of the thing intended, yet even theſe 
vere many degrees worle than our country fign-paint- 
pgs in England. | 

„When this piece of ſuperſtition was completed, 
'e began to advance toward the Eſquimaux tents; 
ut were very careful to avoid croſſing any hills, or 
alk ing loud, for fear of being ſeen or overheard by 
ze inhabitants; by which means the diſtance was not 
nly much greater than it otherwiſe would have been, 
ut, for the ſake of Keeping in the loweſt grounds, we 
ere obliged to walk through entire ſwamps of ſtiff 
arly clay, ſometimes up. to the knees. Our courſe, 
owever, on this occaſion, though very ſerpentine, 
as not altogether fo remote from the river as entirely 
exclude me from the view of it the whole way: on 
ie contrary, ſeveral times (according to the ſituation 
| the ground) we advanced fo near it, as to give me 
opportunity of convincing myſelf, that it was as 
navigable as it was in thoſe parts which I had ſur- 
eyed before, and which entirely correſponded with 

e accounts given of it by the ſpies. 
It is perhaps worth remarking, that my crew, 
ough an undiſciplined rabble, and by no means ac- 
tomed to war or command, ſeemingly acted on this 
orrid occaſion with the utmoſt unitormity of ſenti- 
ent, There was not among them the leaſt alterca- 
5 tion 
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tion or ſeparate opinion; all were united in the yew 
ral cauſe, and as ready to follow where Matonabde 
led, as he appeared to be ready to lead, according ll 
the advice of an old Copper Indian, who had jon 
us on our firſt arrival at the river, where this blood 
buſineſs was firſt propoſed. 

Never was reciprocity of intereſt more general 
regarded among a number of people, than it was « 
the preſent occaſion by wy crew, for not one was 
moment in want of any thing that another could ſpar: 
and if ever the ſpirit of difintereſted friendſhip e 
panded the heart of a Northern Indian, it was here e 
hibited in the moſt extenſive meaning of the won 
Property of every kind that could be of general u 
now ceaſed to be private, and every one who had 
thing which came under that deſcription, ſeem 
proud of an opportunity of giving it, or lending it 
thoſe who had none, or were moſt in want of it. 

* The number of my crew was ſo much great 
than that which five tents could contain, and the vil 
like manner in which they were equipped ſo great 
ſuperior to what could be expected of the poor 
quimaux, that no leſs than a total maſſacre of eve 
one of them was likely to be the caſe, unleſs Pro 
dence ſhould work a miracle for their deliverance. 

* The land was fo ſituated, that we walked und 
cover of the rocks and hills till we were within te 
hundred yards of the tents. There we lay in amb 
for ſame time, watching the motions of the Eſq 
maux; and here the Indians would have adviſed! 
to ſtay till the fight was over; but to this I could! 
no means conlent ; for I conſidered that when the 
quimaux came to be ſurpriſed, they would try eve 
way to eſcape ; and if they found me alone, not kno 
ing me from an enemy, they would probably procet 
to violence againſt me when no perſon was near 
aſſiſt. For this reaſon I determined to accompi 

them; telling them at the ſame time, that I wo 
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pt have any hand in the murder they were about to 
dmmit, unleſs I found it neceſſary for my own ſafety, 
he Indians were not diſpleaſed at this propoſal ; one 

them immediately fixed me a ſpear, and another 
t me a broad bayonet for my protection; but at that 
ne I could not be provided with a target; nor did J 
ant to be incumbered with ſuch an unneceſſary piece 
lumber. — 

« While we lay in ambuſh, the Indians performed 
e laſt ceremonies which were thought neceſſary be- 
re the engagement. Theſe chiefly conſiſled in paint- 
g their faces; ſorae all black, ſome all red, and others 
ith a mixture of the two; and to prevent their hair 
om blowing into their eyes, it was either tied before 
d behind, and on both fides, or elſe cut ſhort all 
und, The next thing they conſidered was to make 
emſclves as light as poſſible for running ; which they 
d, by pulling off their ſtockings, and either cuttin 
the ſlee ves of their jackets, or rolling them up cloſe 
their arm-pits ; and though the muſkettoes at the 
me time were ſo numerous as to ſurpaſs all credibi- 
y, yet ſome of the Indians actually pulled off their 
kets, and entered the liſts quite naked, except their 
eech-cloths and ſhoes. Fearing I might have occa- 
n to run with the reſt, I thought it alſo adviſable to 
Wil off my ſtockings and cap, and to tie my hair as 

ple up as poſſible, 
« By the time the Indians had made themſelves thus 
mpletely frightful, it was near one o'clock in the 
dning of the ſeventeenth ; when finding all the Ef. 
imaux quiet in their tents, they ruſhed forth from 
ir ambuſcade, and fell on the poor unſuſpecting 
atures, unperceived till cloſe at the very eves of 
ir tents, when they ſoon began the bloody maſſacre, 
Wile I ſtood neuter in the rear. hs 
In a few ſeconds the horrible ſcene commenced ; 
Nas ſhocking beyond deſcription ; the poor unhappy 
ims were ſurpriſed in the midſt of their ſleep, — 
D 2 ha 
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had neither time nor power to m#ke any reſiftance; 
men, women, and children, in all upward of twenty 
Tan oat of their tents ſtark-ne2ke:!, and endeavoured i 
make their eſcape; but the Indians having pofſeſſia 
of all the land- ſide, to no place could they fly for ſhe 
ter. One alternative only remained, that of jumping 
into the river: but, as none of them attempted it, thy 
all fell a lacrifice to Indian barbarity ; 

The ſhrieks and groans of the poor expirit 
FO e were truly dreadful; and my horror t 
much increaſed at ſeeing a young girl, ſeemingly: 
bout eighteen years of age, Killed fo near me, th 
when the firſt ſpear was #uck into her fide the f 
down at my feet, and twiſted round my legs, ſo th 
it was with difficulty that I could diſengage my: 
from her dying graſps. As two Indian men purſue: 
this unfortunate victim, I ſolicited very hard for be 
lite; but the murderers made no reply till they h 
ſtu:k both their ſpears through her body, and transk 
ed her to the ground. They then looked me ſtern 
in the face, and began to ridicule me, by aſking if 
wanted an Eſquimaux wife; and paid not the ſmall 
regerd to the thrieks and agony of the poor wretd 
who was twining round their ſpears like an eel! l 
deed, after receiving much abuſive language fro 
them on the occaſion, I was at length obliged to d 
ſire that they would be more expeditious | in diſpatc 
ing their victim out of her miſery, otherwiſe I ſhou 
be obliged, out of pity, to aſſiſt in the friendly off 
of putting an end to the exiſtence of a fellow. ereatu 
who was ſo cruelly wounded. On this requeſt bein 
made, one of the Indians haſtYy drew his ſpear fro 
the place where it was firſt lodged, and pierced 
through her breaſt near the heart. The love of li 
however, even in this molt miſerable ſtate, was! 
predominant, that thongh this might juſtly be calle 
the moſt merciful act that could be done for the pe 
ereature, it ſeemed to be unwelcome ; for though mu- 
; exhaullt 
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xhauſted by pain and loſs of blood, ſhe made ſeveral 
fforts to ward off the friendly blow. My fituation, 
nd the terror of my mind at beholding this butchery, 
annot eaſily be conceived, much leſs deſcribed; though 
ſummed up all the fortitude I was maſter of on the 
dccaſion, it was with difficulty that I could refrain 
rom tears; and I am confident that my features muſt 
ave feelingly expreſſed how ſincerely I was affected 
t the barbarous ſcene I then witneſſed ; even at this 
jour I cannot reflect on the tranſactions of that horrid 
ay without ſhedding tears.” 

Throughout this work, Mr Hearne ſpeaks with a 
roper mixture of indignation at the brutalities, and 
f compaſſion for the miſeries, of thole wretched ſa- 
ages, If our limits would admit, we might give a 
ariety of other intereſting extracts from his affecting 
arrative, We were particularly pleaſed with chap- 
er yth, containing a ſhort deſcription of the Northern 
ndians, their country, manufactures, and cuſtoms. 
he gratification of a liberal curioſity reſpecting iuch 
beds, is indeed the main benefit reſulting from Mr 
'$ toilſome and dangerous undertaking, He ac- 
nowledges that his travels are not likely to prove of 
ny material advantage to the nation at large, nor even 
d the Hudſon's Bay Company: but he thinks that 


ey have put a deciſive termination to all diſputes 


oncerning a north-weſt paſſage through Hudſon's 


ay. They will alſo, he obſerves, have a tendency to 


1pe off the ill- grounded aſperſions of Dobbs, Ellis, 
nd others, who have unjuſtly condemned the Hud- 


Wn's Bay Company as averſe from diſcoveries, and 


rom enlarging their trade. 
This — — is adorned with nine plates; of which 
e moſt intereſting are thoſe containing the writer's 
acks in the ſeveral journies, the laſt of which occu- 


Pied more than eighteen months; the plan of the cop- 


er- mine river; and a winter view in the Athapuſcow 


Ne. The lovers of natural hiftory will be pleaſed 


D 3 with 
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with the deſcripion ot the principal quadrupeds and 
birds, which are to be found conſtantly in thole northen 
regions, as well as of thoſe which only frequent thew 
in ſummer, © po" 

Mr H. is not acquainted with the graces of compo. 
ſition: but he relates his adventures with plainne{ 
and ſufficient perſpicuity; and often with thoſe ſimple 
touches of nature, which, in truth, are preferable to 
all ornaments of art. 


(ELLE EEETINEEETT 


Tun MONTHLY REVIEW on WOLLSTONE. 
CRAFT'S LETTERS. 


E have on ſeveral former occaſions paid our 
willing tribute of reipec to the trong—or, if 
the fair traveller will accept the epithet as a compli. 
ment, the maſculine—mind of this female philoſopher; 
and theſe Letters furniſh us with new inducements to 
repeat it, The production before us 1s not, indeed, 
written with laboured accuracy: the thoughts are nei. 
ther arttully arranged, nor expreſſed with ſtudied ele. 
gance ; and every ſentiment appears to have been die. 
tated by the preſent object, or the prelent occurrence, 
with no other care than to exprels it faithfully and 
forcibly ; but if, by faſtidious delicacy, this ſhould be 
thought a defect, it is amply compenlated by the un- 
diſtinguiſhed diſcloſure of an enlightened and contem-i t 
plative mind, and ſtill more by the natural and ener-Wp« 
getic expreſſion of feelings which do credit to tb 
writer's heart, and will not fail to touch that of the 
reader. 
As a deſcription of the country through which the 
author travelled, the publication is valuable; for 1 


contains bold and pictureſque delineations of naturalſiffed 


ſcenery, and places the character and manners of thei 
inhabitants in a ſtriking, and in ſome reſpects a newagaft 
point 
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nd int of hght :—but its chief value ariſes from the 
em rriety of juſt obſervations, and intereſting reflections, 
cn Which are diſperſed through the work. To a mind in— 


red to ſpeculation, few occurrences can be fo trivial 
s not to furniſh matter for ingenious remark ; and 
at this writer poſſeſſes ſuch a mind, no one who has 
eruſed her former productions will doubt. She claims 
ge traveller's privilege of ſpeaking frequently of her- 
If, but ſhe uſes it in a manner which always intereſts 
er readers: who may ſometimes regret the circum - 
nces which excite the writer's emotions, but will 
dom ſee reaſon to cenſure her feelings, and will 
E- rer be inclined to with-hold their ſympathy, 
We haſten, however, to communicate more parti- 
lar information concerning the contents of theſe let- 
our rs; and we {hall firſt introduce the author to our 
r, if2ders in a mood of mufing melancholy, on a ſum- 
pli-Mer's night. ſoon after her arrival in Sweden. 
erz“ Nothing, in fact, can equal the beauty of the 
ts to rthern ſummer's evening and night; if night it may 
eed e called that only wants the glare of day, the full 
nei- ht, which frequently ſeems fo impertinent ; for I 
ele. uld write at midnight very well without a candle. 
die- contempiated all nature at reſt; the rocks, even 
nee own darker in their appearance, looked as if they 
 andFW:to0k of the general repoie, and reclined more hea- 
d bey on their foundation. — What, I exclaimed, is this 
un- tive principle which keeps me ſtill awake ?—Why 


tem. my thoughts abroad when every thing round me 
zner-Wpears at home? — My child * was fleeping with e- 
| theſſW-2! calmneſs—innocent and ſweet as the cloſing 


flowers. 


* We know not the reaſon why the writer, a mar- 
ed lady, has here chofen to retain her maiden name. 
bly it was ſuggeſted, that the name of Wollſtone- 
aft was more advantageouſly known in the literary 
eld, than that of her huſband, 


- . 


conviction of it.“ 
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flowers.—Some recollections, attached to the idea of 
home, mingled with reflections reſpecting the ſtate of 
ſociety I had been contemplating that evening, mak 
a tear drop on the roſy cheek 1 had juſt kifled ; a 
emotions that trembled on the brink of extacy and 
gony gave a poignancy to my ſenſations, which ma 
me feel more alive than uſual, 

What are theſe imperious ſympathies ? How fre 
quently has melancholy, and even milanthropy, tak 
poſſeſſion of me, when the world has diſguſted me, an 
friends have proved unkind, I have then conſide 
myſelf as a particle broken off from the grand mals 
mankind ;—I was alone, till ſome involuntary ſyn 
pathetic emotion, like the attraction of adhefion, mai 
me feel that I was ſtill a part of a mighty whole, fro 
which I could not ſevere myſelf—not, perhaps, for t 
reflection has been carried very far, by ſnapping th 
thread of an exiſtence which loſes its charms in pro 
portion as the cruel experience of life ſtops or poilat 
the current of the heart, Futurity, what haſt the 
not to give to thoſe who know that there is ſuch 
thing as happineſs! I ſpeak not of philoſophical co 
tentment, though pain has afforded them the ſtrong 


In this paſſage, we cannot help particularly point 
ing the attention of the reader to the highly poetic 
image of the rocks, looking as © if they partook ( 
the general repoſe, and reclining more heavily on the 
foundations.” The glow of ſenſibility, which animate 
the paſlage, it is impoſſible not to admire. A gloom 
obſcurity hangs over the ſentiment at the cloſe, whi 
we do not find ourſelves capable of removing. 

As might be expected from a philoſophical travelle 


the author is diſguſted with the tireſome forms ( 

Swediſh politeneſs, and with the redundant plenty 
their tables: nor is ſhe much more pleaſed with d 7 
peaſantry of Sweden ;—ſhe gives a better account FF, 


thoſe of Norway: 


te 'Thouj 
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« Thovg zh the king of Denmark be an abſolute mo- 
arch, yet the Norwegiaus appear to enjoy all the 
leſſings of freedom. Norway may be termed a ſiſter 
ingdom; but the people have no viceroy to lord it 
ver them, and fatten his dependants with the fruit 
f their labour. 
„There are only two Counts in the whole country, 
ho have eſtates, and exact ſome feudal obſervances 
om their tenantry. All the reſt of the country is di- 
ded into ſmall farms, which belong to the cultivator, 
is true, ſome few, appertaining to the church, are 
t 5 but always on a leaſe for life, generally renewed 
| favour of the eldeſt ſon, who has this advantage, 
well .as right to a double portion of the property. 
ut the value of the farm is eſtimated; and after bis 
ortion is aſſigned to him, he mult be anſwerable for 
e reſidue to the remaining part of the family. 
« Every farmer, for ten years, is obliged to attend 
-ually about twelve days, to learn the military ex- 
rciie 3; but it is always at a ſmall diftance from his 
ich * and does not lead him into any new habits 
f life, 
There are about ſix thouſand regulars alſo, gar- 
ſoned at Chriſtiana and Fredericſhall, which are e- 
uaily reſerved with the militia, for the defence of 
er own country. So that when the prince royal 
ok ed into Sweden, in 1788, he was obliged to re- 
ueſt, not command, them to accompany him on this 
Wxpedition, | 
* 'Thele corps are moſtly compoſed of the ſons of 
e cottagers, who being labourers on the farms, are 


which. - f 
lowed a few acres to cultivate for themſelves. Theſe 
en voluntarily enlift ; but it is only for a limited pe- 
od (fix years), at the expiration of which they have 


e liberty of retiring. The pay is only two-pence a 
n U, and bread; ſtill, conſidering the cheapnels of the 

duntry, it is more than fixpence in England. 
„The diſtribution of landed property into ſmall 
farms, 
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farms, produces a degree of equality which I have {MM 
dom ſeen eliewhere ; and the rich being all merchanty 
who are obliged to divide their perſonal fortune 
mongſt their children, the boys always recerving twice 
as much as the girls, property has not a chance of xc. 
cumulating till; overgrown wealth deſtroys the balang 
of liberty, 

*« You will be ſurpriſed to hear me talk of liberty; 
yet the Norwegians appear to me to be the moſt fre 
community I have ever obſerved. 

The mayor of each town or diſtrict, and the 
judges in the country, exerciſe an authority a!moſt py 
triarchal. They can do much good, but little ham 
as every individual can appeal from their judgment 
and as they may always be forced to give a reaſon f 
their conduct, it is generally regulated by prudenc 
„They have not time to learn to be tyrants,” iaid 
gentleman to me, with whom I diſcuſfed the ſubjed. 

The farmers not fearing to be turned out of the! 
farms, ſhould they diſpleaſe a man in power, and hz 
ving no vote to be commanded at an election for 
mock repreſentative, are a manly race; for not beity 
obliged to ſubmit to any debaſing tenure, in order ol. 
live, or advance themſelves in the world, they al 
with an independent ſpirit, I never yet have he 
of any thing like domineering, or oppreſſion, exceptin 
ſuch as has ariſen from natural cauſes. The freedo 
the people enjoy may, perhaps, render them a little Min 
tigious, and ſubject them to the impoſitions of cunnin p 
practitioners of the law; but the authority of office 1; 
bounded, and the emoluments of it do not deſtroy it 
utility, 

* Laſt year a man, who had abuſed his power, 
caſhiered, on the repreſentation of the people to tit 
bailiff of the diſtri, | 

There are four in Norway, who might with pte 
priety be termed ſheriffs ; and, from their ſentence, 
appeal, by either party, may be made to de, 

40 Les 
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47 
« Near moſt of the towns are commons, on which 
2 cows of all the inhabitants, indiſcriminately, are al. 

pwed to graze. The poor, to whom a cow is neceſ- 

ary, are almoſt ſupported by it. Beſides, to render 
ving more eaſy, they all go out to fiſh in their own 
oats; and fiſh is their principal food. 

« The lower claſs of people in the towns are in ge- 
eral ſailors; and the induftrious have uſually little 
entures of their own, that ſerve to render the winter 
omfortable.” | 
The inhabitants of Norway appear, indeed, to be 
uch happier than might be expected under an abſo- 
te prince. 

« Every thing ſeems to announce, that the prince 
ally cheriſhes the laudable ambition of fulfilling the 
ties of his ſtation. This ambition is cheriſhed and 
rected by the count Bernſtorf, the prime miniſter 

Denmark, who is univerſally celebrated for his 
bilities and virtue. The happineſs of the people is a 
bſtantial eulogium; and, from all I can gather, the 
habitants of Denmark and Norway are the leaſt op- 
efled people of Europe. The preſs is free, They 


W:ilate any of the French publications of the day, 
"Wliver their opinion on the ſubject, and diſculs thoſe 


leads to with great freedom, and without fearing to 


Wipleaſe the government. 


On the ſubject of religion they are likewiſe beco- 


| ing tolerant, at leaft, and perhaps have advanced a 


p further in free-thinking, One writer has ventu- 
d to deny the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, aud to que- 
on the neceſſity or utility of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, 
thout being conſidered univerſally as a monſter, 
ieh would have been the caſe a few years ago. 


en have tranſlated many German works on educa- 


n; and though they have not adopted any of their 
ns, it is become a ſubject of diſcuſſion. There are 
ie grammar and free ſchools ; but, from what I hear, 


Very good ones, All the children learn to read, 


G write, 
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write, and caſt accounts, for the purpoſes of comny 
lite. They have no univerſity; and nothing that & 
ſerves the name of ſcience is taught; nor do indiy 
duals, by purſuing any branch of knowledge, excite 
degree of curioſity which is the forerunner of 1mpron 
ment. Knowledge is not ablolutely neceſſary to a 
able a conſiderable portion of the community to li 
and till it is, I fear, it never becomes general.“ 

Of the writer's lively fancy, and tender (perhy 
morbid)-{cnſibility, we muſt give our readers a beau 
ful but affecting {pecimen. 

* 'Tonſ{berg was formerly the reſidence of one oft 
little fovereigns of Norway; and on an adjacent mou 
tain the veſtiges of a fort remain, which was batter 
down by the Swedes ; the entrance of the bay h. 
clole to it. 

Here I have frequently ſtrayed, ſovereign of 
waſte. I ſeldom met any human creature; and ſometim 
reclining on the molly, down, under the ſhelter d 
rock, the prattling of the fea amongſt the pebbles 
lulled me to fſleep—no fear of any rude fatyr's i 
proaching to interrupt my repoſe, Balmy were ti 
Uumbers, and loit the gales that refreſhed me, whet 
awoke to follow, with an eye vaguely curious, t 
white ſails, as they turned the cliffs, or ſeemed to ti 
ſhelter under the pines which covered the little iſla 
that ſo gracefully roſe to render the terrific oct 
beautiful. "Che fiſhermen were calmly caſting th 
nets ; whilſt the ſea-gulls hovered over the unrui 
deep. Every thing ſec med to harmonile into tranqU 
lity—even the mournful call of the bittern was nd 
dence with the tinkling bells on the necks of the cov 
that, pacing ſlowly one after the other, along an in 
ting path in the vale below, were repairing to the d 
tages to be milked, With what ineffable pleaſure h. 
I not gazed — and gazed again, lofing- my big 


through my eyes—my very foul diffuſed itſelf in WM of 
ſcene—and, ſecming to become all ſenſes, glided n te. 


{card 
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arely agitated waves, melted in the freſhening breeze, 
„tak ing its flight with fairy wing, to the miſty 
ountains which bounded the proſpect, fancy tript 
er new lawns, more beautiful even than the lovely 
pes on the winding ſhore before me. —I paufe, 
ain breathleſs, to trace, with renewed delight, ſenti- 
ents which entranced me, when, turning my humid 
res from the expanſe below to the vault above, my 
cht pierced the fleecy clouds that ſoftened the azure 
ightneſs; and, imperceptibly recalling the reveries 
childhood, I bowed before the awful throne cf my 
reator, whilſt T refted on its footſtool. 

« You have ſometimes wondered, my dear friend, at 


Fu e extreme affection of my nature But ſuch is the 
I nperature of my ſoul—It is not the vivacity of youth, 


e hey-day of exiſtence. For years have I endeavour- 
to calm an impetuous tide—labouring to make my 


An lings take an orderly courſe, It was ſtriving again 
e {tream. I muſt love and admire with warmth, or 
les Mank into ſadneſs. Tokens of love which I have re- 


s WMived have wrapt me in elyſtum—purifying the heart 
Te Ney enchanted. My boſom ſtill glows. Do not ſau- 
whet y aſk, repeating Sterne's queſtion, © Maria, is it ſtill 
5, warm?“ Sufficiently, O my God! has it been chill- 


by ſorrow and unkindneſs—ſtill nature will prevail 
and if I bluſh at reeollecting paſt enjoyment, it is the 
ly hue of pleaſure heightened by modefly ; for the 
ſhes of modeſty and ſhame are as diſtinct as the 
otions by which they are produced,” 

The obſervations in the following paragraph appear 
us not only juſt, but uncommon : | 

As the farmers cut away the wood, they clear the 
und, - Every year, therefore, the country is beco- 


he d ng fitter to ſupport the inhabitants. Half a century 
re un the Dutch, I am told, only paid for the cutting 
bien of the wood, and the farmers were glad to get 
* of it, without giving themſelves any trouble. At 


eat they form a juſt eſtimate of its value; nay, 1 
E Was 
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was ſurpriſed to find even fire-wood ſo dear, when 
appears to be in ſuch plenty. The deſtruction, or g 
dual reduction, of their foreſts, will probably meliory 
the climate; and their manners will naturally impm 
in the ſame ratio as induſtry requires ingenuity, [: 
very fortunate that men are, a long time, but juſt abs 
the brute creation, or the greater part of the ex 
would never have been rendered habitable ; becau{: 
is the patient labour of men, who are only ſeekingi 
a ſubſiſtence, which produces whatever embellithes 
ifter.ce, affording leiſure for the cultivation of the x 
and ſciences, that lift man ſo far above his firſt ſtate, 
never, my friend, thought ſo deeply of the advanty 
obtained by human induſtry, as ſince J have been 
Norway. The world requires, I ſee, the hand of m 
to perfect it; and as this taſk naturally unfolds t 
faculties he exerciſes, it is phyſically impoſſible that! 


ſhould have remained in Rouſſeau's golden age of * 
pidity.“ | 

We have only room left to add the candid remat 25 
on the fate of the unfortunate Matilda, Queen of Da. | 
mark, | 

% Poor Matilda! thou haſt haunted me ever fi 76 
my arrival; and the view I have had of the manner. - 
the country, exciting my ſympathy, has increaſed! ge | 
reſpect for thy memory * I 

„ I am now fully, convinced that ſhe was the vid "Rt 


of the party ſhe diſplaced, who would have overlooks we 
or encouraged, her attachment, had her lover not, a 
ing at being uſeful, attempted to overturn ſome el 
blithed abuſes before the people, ripe for the chan 
had ſufficient ſpirit to ſupport him when firuggling 40 
their behalf. Such indeed was the aſperity ſharpe g 


againſt her, that I have heard her, even after ſo ml N 8 
years have elapſed, charged with licentiouſnels, . br 
only for endeavouring to render the public amuſem - 


more elegant, but for her very charities, becauſe 


erected amongſt other inſtitutions an hoſpital to . y 
Ca 
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ive foundlings. Diſguſted with many cuſtoms which 
ſs for virtues, though they are nothing more than 
ervances of farms, often at the expence of truth, 
> probably ran into an error common to innovators, 
wiſhing to do immediately what can only be done 
time. | 
« Many very cogent reaſons have been urged by her 
ends to prove, that her affection for Struenſee was 
ver carried to the length alledged againſt her by 
pſe who feared her influence. Be that as it may, ſhe 
rtainly was not a woman of gallantry ; and if ſhe had 
attachment for him, it did not diſgrace her heart or 
derſtanding, the king being a notorious debauchee, and 
idiot into the bargain. As the king's conduct had 
rays been directed by ſome favourite, they alſo en- 


vation, as well as a laudable ambition; but, not aware 
the prejudices they had to encounter, the ſyſtem they 
opted diſplayed more benevolence of heart than 
ndneſs of judgment. As to the charge, ſtill belie- 
d, of their giving the King drugs to injure his fa- 
ties, it is too abſurd to be refuted. Their oppreſſors 
| better have accuſed them of dabbling in the black 
, WF ; for the potent ſpell ſtill keeps his wits in bon- 
ge. ä 
* I cannot deſcribe to you the effect it had on me, 
ſee this puppet of a monarch, moved by the ſtrings 


, receiving the homage of courtiers, who mock 
with a ſhew of reſpect. He is, in fact, merely a 
chine of ſtate, to ſubſcribe the name of a king to 
acts of the government, which, to avoid danger, 
e no value, unleſs counter-figned by the prince- 


fal; for he is allowed to be abſolutely an idiot, 

epting that now and then an obſervation or trick 

= him, which looks more like madneſs than im- 

illity. 

What a farce is life! This effigy of majeſty is 
E 2 allowed 


Ae 
CS 


avoured to govern him, from a principle of ſelf pre- 


Ich Count Bernſtorff holds faſt, fit, with vacant eye, 


e 
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allowed to burn down to the ſocket, whilſt the li, 
leis Matilda was hurried into an untimely grave,” 
We occaſionally remark, in the ie letters, ſuch amy, 
walies in expreſſion as are common with writerzq 
brilliant fancy. Of this kind are the following: me 
who remain near the brute creation have little or y 


imagination, to call forth the curiofity neceſſary g : 
fructify the faint glimmerings of mind: imagination di 

her bruſh in the rainbow of fancy : effigy allowed il - 
burn down to the /ocket, In two or three inftancal®* 
we think that the opinions here advanced are 1 1 


quite conſiſtent with ſound philoſophy, We can 
agree with the fair writer in admiring pious fraud 
nor in thinking that it may have been neceſſary f 
legiſlators to conquer the inertia of reaſon by fictiar 
which, though at firit deemed ſacred, may afterwa 
be ridiculed. True philoſophy knows no other pe 


of utility than the ſtraight road of truth. Nor d ul 
we by any means admit, that © the plans of hy b. 
pineſs, founded on virtue and principle, are illuf * 
and open inlets to miſery in a half-civiliſed ſocÞ®*© 
ty.” This laſt, reflection, however, with other t 
a ſimilar caſt, we impute to the agitated ſtate 15 
mind under which the letters appear to have bs 
written, rather than to the author's cool and ſett\*< 
judgment, Notwithſtanding a few occaſional | r tl 
miſhes, the work has uncommon merit, and will $ Ol 
fail to be admired for the happy union which alla 
preſents of refined ſenſe, vigorous fancy, and lie 
zonſlibility, Hh : 
Abbo 
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REMARKS 


ON THE ENGLISH PARTIALITY FOR THE ITALIANS, 


"" 
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T is highly flattering and honourable for Italy, to 
obſerve how much that land of claſſic elegance and 
re-eminence in the arts, her ingenious inhabitants and 
uthors, have been in all ages eſteemed by the Engliſh 
ation. 
Llanfranc of Pavia, of whom peculiar mention is 
ade by Father Mabillon, in the fourth volume of his 
anals of the Benedictines, and by Father Ceillier, in 
he twenty-firſt volume of his Hiſtory of Eccleſiaſtical 
Writers, after having propagated in France the ſtudy 
f the liberal arts and ſciences, where he conſtantly 
"MW fuſed the archbiſhoprick of Rouen, which was offered 
bim in the year 1067, was induced to accept that of 
- Wanterbury, in England, 1070. In the writings of his 
otemporaries we may learn how much he laboured 
dr the reform of the clergy of his church, and the 
ingdom in general; as will alſo appear from the ca- 
logue of the works which were left by him ; among 
hich ſhould be mentioned the ſtatutes he compoſed 
the Engliſh monks, and the celebration of the offi- 
of the church. About the ſame time lived another 
alian, to whom both France and England are, in a 
reat meaſure, indebted for the revival of polite litera- 
re: this was St Anſelmo; who, from the ſituation of 
\bbot of the famous monaſtry of Bec in France, was 
ſed to the ſee of Canterbury in 1093. He has been 
elebrated, not only by the Benedictines of the Abbey 
| St Maure, and Count Mazzuchelli, but by Father 
Merberon, in the beautiful edition which he publiſhed 
; the works of this learned man. 
Theobald, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, after the year 
140, invited into England Vacario, whom Du Cheſne 
zentions in the ancient Chronicle of Normandy ; and 
E 3 | concerning 


* 
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concerning whom Father Sarti, in the firſt volume gf 
lus Hiſtory of the Profellors of Bologna, has written 
with much accuracy and erudition, and has examine( 
and corrgcted the errors of Selden, Vacario intrody. 
ced into this country, and promoted, with all his abi. 
lities, the ſtudy of the Roman law, From a letter, 
written by Pius II. while he was in Germany, it evi. ac 
cently appears, that ſeveral Italian profeſſors were ſen u 
from Italy to England, where they publicly explained? 
the works of the great orators and poets, Speaking net 
that letter of the Duke of Glouceſter, who, in the yeu ch 
1422, was declared Regent of England, he ſays— ant 
* Huic tanta literarum eſt cura, ut ex Italia magiſtros aſct. Hode 
verit poetarum et oratorum interpretes.” t h 
Henry VII. a ſhort time after Polydore Vergil hams 
been ſent to England by Pope Alexander VI. com. n 
manded him to write the hiſtory of the kingdom; 2. e be 
bout which work he was for a conſiderable time em. rro 
ployed, and at length publiſhed it, in 1534, in Bziil. mp 
Great, information relpecting Polydore Vergil may bea, u 
collected from Bayle's Dictionary. Vaſari, in lisMona 
tourth volume, mentions Giroloma da Trevigi, whos er 
was employed on many occaſions by Henry VIII. as 2Wppy 
civil and military architect; and who was killed by a 1tz 
cannon-ball in the year 1544, While he was in FranceWad, 
with the Englith army, at the fiege of Boulogne ni ori; 
Picardy. Pietro Aretin, in a letter t to Jacopo S. aſovi-W t] 
no, aſlerts, that France owed her loſs to the portable wh 
bridge made by him on that occaſion. In the firſt vo- aint: 
lume, patt the firſt, of Count Mazzuchelli on the Ita. by 
lian writers, we learn, that Queen Elizabeth employed, ſn, 1 
as her engineer, at a regular falary, Jacopo Aconzio,ſet o 
by whom there is a work, pu! liſhed at Geneva, er- rate. 
titied, Ars Muniendorum Oppidorum, The chair of ProWow! 
teffor of Law in the Univerſity of Oxford, until the Not 
vear 1608, was filled by Alberico Gentili, who printedWe m; 
various works on polite literature; and, among other ich t 
one on the interpreters of civil law, dedicated to tht atte 
Eu! of Leiceſter; and another, De Jure Belli, oy 
W 10 
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ich the celebrated Grotius derived much advan- 


The delicacy of the ſubject prevents our mentioning 
ofe Italians, who, in ſome degree, contributed to the 
anges introduced into the kingdom, at a very me- 
orable period of its hiſtory ; nor do we feel at liberty 
notice ſome others, who, under the preſſure of miſ- 
tunes, took refuge in the hoſpitality of the nation, 
d gained renown for their acquirements in ſacred and 
ofane literature. 
WW Chaucer, the father of Engliih poetry, held the poet 
- Mini in the highefr eſtimation. Shakeipeare, the 
. Wodel of dramatic writers—whom, however, they can- 
t hope to equal; Shakeſpeare, who, if he one while 
ms the ſurface of the ground, does it with the inten- 
1. Vn of boldly ſoaring afterw ards, on eagle's wings, into 
. e boundlels region of the heavens- did not diidain ro 
0-Wrrow the ſubjects of ſome of his ſublime and gigantic 
1Wnpoſitions from Italian hiftorians and noveliſts. Mil- 
Wn, wiole epic ſublimity proudly lifts its head, like the 
sWonarch oak among the tender ſhrubs of the grove, 
Ws embelliſhed his divine poem by tome judicious and 
ppy imitations of the beauties of the celebrated poets 
"a italy ; beauties which, tranſplanted by his maſterly 
ehad, acquire new graces, and aſſume the appearance 
| Ws iginality. He always retained the higheſt eſteem, 
„the moſt affectionate remembrance, of a country 
de which he travelled in the flower of his youth; and 
aintained a conſtant correſpondence with thoſe lite- 
ti by whom he had been entertained, with true Ita- 
in, not to ſay patriarchal, hoſpitality. Pope, the 
et of harmony and elegance, not only ſtudiouſly cul- 
ated the language, but attained a moſt conſummate 
owledge of the Italian claſhes. 
ne Not leſs has been the enthuliaſm of the Englith for 
cal: muſic of Italy, which for ſome time was conſidered, 
ch too great partiality, perhaps, to be alcne worthy 
0 attention, The anecdotes of the ſamous ſinger Bal- 
on daſſare 
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daſſare Ferri, who has been thought deſerving of par 
cular mention, under the article voir, in the Muſiq 
Dictionary of the great Rouſſeau, are well knom 
Some perſons are of opinion, that there ftill remaz 
in ſome compoſitions, the relics of that taſte which y 
introduced into Scotch muſic, in the time of the lor 
ly, but unfortunate, Mary Stuart, by David Rizzi 
whoſe tragical adventures are deſcribed by the eloque 
and ſenſible pen of Robertſon, 

This taſte for Italian literature, and eſteem for . 
natives of that country, are not at all diminiſhed ., 
preſent in England. The ſtudy of that moſt delighti_hf 7 
and elegant language forms one branch of the edug 
tion of the youth of both ſexes. Muſic-maſters, a 
teachers of the arts of defign, are generally tele&g. 
from among the Italians, The Italian theatre in H.. 
metropolis, rivals in beauty and magnificence the in 
ſuperb national theatres, and is encouraged. by the 4 
tendance of all the elegance and faſhion of the king 
dom. The country-ſeais of the peers of the realy 
and the rich land-holders, are for the greateit pe 
decorated with Italian pictures, ſtatues, and antiqu 
ties. There is ſcarcely a lady of diſtinction, or gent 
man of fortune, who does not ardently deſire to ma ert 
once at.leaſt in their lives, the tour of Italy, 0 

Laſtly, at this very time there are in London mare 
Italians, who, in their various departments, have Mi 
tained honourable ſituations, and the greateſt encoI; . 
ragement and protection. We will not take the ina}... 
creet liberty of enumerating individuals, left we (hour . 
irritate the envious, or offend the modeſt. Bartolo Hunt. 
however, as an engraver and as a man, is one of what ſu 
Italy may be juſtly and particularly proud. It is Mie 
this amiable and moſt excellent artiſt, that Englang,,; 
chiefly owes its rapid advancement in the graphic aer 
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SINGULAR ACCOUNT 


OF A MUSICAL PIGEON, 


[ExtraQed from Mrs Piozzi's Travels.] 


N odd thing, to which I Was this morning witneſs, 
has called my thoughts away to a curious train 
reflections on the animal race, and how far they 
2y be made companionable and intelligent. 
The famous Ferdinand Bertoni, fo well known in 
ondon by his long reſidence among us, and from the 
diſputed merit of his compoſitions, now inhabits this 
Is native city; and, being fond of dumb creatures, as 
e call them, took to petting a pigeon, one of the few 
mals which can live at Venice, where, as I obſerved, 
arcely any quadrupeds can be admitted, or would 
aſt, with any degree of comfort to themſelves. This 
eature has, however, by keeping his maſter compa- 
„I truſt, obtained ſo perfect an ear and taſte for 
ufc, that no one who {es his behaviour can doubt 
ra moment of the pleaſure he takes in hearing Mr 
ertoni play and ſing; for, as ſoon as he fits down to 
e inſtrument, Columbo begins ſhaking his wings, 
erches on the piano forte, and expreſſes the moſt un- 
- "W:>itable emotious of delight, If, however, he or any 
Agne elſe ſtrike a note falſe, or make any diſcord on 
ne keys, the dove never fails to ſhew evident tokens 
Ha anger and diſtreſs, and, if teazed too long, grows 
mte enraged, pecking the offender's legs and fingers 
n ſuch a manner, as to leave nothing leſs doubtful than 
e lincerity of his reſentment. Signora Cecilia Gui- 
"Oni, a Ycholar of Bertoni's, who has received ſome 
rertures from the Londoa theatre lately, will, if ever 
he arrives there, bear teſtimony to the truth of an aſ- 
ton very difficult to believe; and to which I ſhould 
f hardly 
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hardly myſelf give credit, were I not witneſs to it ey, 
ry morning that I chuſe to call and confirm my ow 
belief. A friend preſent proteſted he ſhould feel afrait 
to touch the harpſicord before fo nice a critic; and 
though we all laughed at the aſſertion, Bertoni deck 
red he never knew the bird's judgment fail; and thy 
he often kept him out of the room, for fear of his affront. 
ing, or tormenting, thoſe who came to take muſical in. 
ſtructions. 

With regard to other actions of life, I ſaw nothing 
particular in the pigeon, but his tameneſs and fron 
attachment to his maſter; for, though never winged, 
and only clipped a very little, he never (eeks to rang: 
away from the houſe, or quit his maſter's ſervice, an 
more than the dove of Anacreon— 


“While his better lot beſtows, 
Sweet repaſt, and foft repoſe ; 
And, when feaſt and frolic tire, 
Drops aſleep upon his lyre.“ 
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CF A SAVAGE SPECTACLE, COMMON AT VIENNA, CALLE! 
THE HETZ, OR COMBAT OF WILD BEASTS, 


IExtracted from Owen's Travels into different parts of | 
Europe.] | 


T was exhibited on a ſpacious amphitheatre, not 
built, like the ancient Roman amphitheatres, of 
maſſy ſtone, but of a light conſtruction, A triple ron 
of galleries encircle that area which is allotted to the 
combats. The opening of the ceremony was announ- 
ced by the firing of a piſtol, when the maſter of the 
beaſt proceeded to the centre of the arena, and crack- 


cd with great violence a long whip, which was SY 
n 
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al for the Keepers to throw open the mouth of the den, 
nd let out that beaſt which was to ſuſtain the firſt com- 
hat. The ſeveral dens are under the galleries, on a level 
vith the arena, the mouths opening directly upon it. 
The animal that firſt entered was a bear, on whom two 

rious dogs were ſhortly let in. Theſe chaced him 
dome time, till at length they faſtened on him, and 
rrought him to the ground, when the maſter and his 
rew entering, looſened the dogs from their prey, and 
he bear was remanded to his priſon, 

To this ſucceeded many firailar engagements be- 
ween the dogs and other beaſts, which afforded vaſt 
liverſion to the ſpectators, who crowned every victory 
ith ſhouts of triumph. The effect of thele united 
cclamations reminded me of the ſingular ſtructure 
hich the Romans have given theſe edifices appro- 
riated to the purpoſes of public ſpectacles. The walls 
n the circus of Caracalla are thickly ſown with urns, 
nd hollow earthen veſſels, doubtleſs to give the great. 
t poſſible effect to thoſe ſhouts which mark the ſpec. 
ators applauſe. 

The icene which moſt amuſed me, in this repreſen. 
ation, was that in which the whole tribe of ſavages 
rere let out together, "Theſe were bears of all na- 
ons, Hungarian oxen, buffaloes, wolves, and wild 
dars, 9 each other in all directions, and enga- 
ing in a thouſand varied combats. There was a moſt 
Podie lion let out, who exhibited a majeſtic ſpectacle. 
e regarded the ſpectators with a collected aſpect; 
ad, [cating himſelf on his hind quarters, received all 
he attacks of dogs and beafts with a frown of defiance, 
nd a roar which ſhook the theatre. At the cloſe of 
his repreſentation a ſuperb re- Work was played off from 
board, which was elevated to a conſiderable height in 
he air. To this board a bear clung with his paws ; 
ad, aſcending with it, continued fuſpended till the 
hole of the fire-work was played off. It was very 
xtraordinary to ſee the beaſt, in this ſituation, _ 

ope 
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how this was effected, and was informed, that the bog 


nearly ſtarved, in order to keep them furious, . 
ſcent of the blood fixes the animal. In addition! 


not receiving inſtantaneouſly his expected morſel, fa 


| ſpectacle ; ; which ſcems, indeed, ſcarcely compatibi 
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loped in ſparks and flames. I was curious to kn 


was {meared with blood; and as theſe animals 2 


this, the actor of this great ſcene is conſtantly regale 
when he deſcends, with a piece of fleſh prepared for th 
purpoſe. The neglect of this accuſtomed bounty is ſa 
to have proved fatal tothe formermatter of theſe animi 
The bear deicending from his frighttul elevation, a 


ened upon the maſter, and tore him mortally before] 
could be diſengaged, 

As this is an exhibition humanity can find littlet 
delight in, I was aſtoniſhed to ſee, in caſting my ey: 
around, ſo many female ſpectators attending this blood 


with the police of a civiliſed ſtate. 


/ 
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-EXTRACTS Fzxom FILSON axd IMLAY, on 

IC 

ul 

ON THE WESTERN TENNTTroRT OF NORTH AMERICA, Wick 
me 

MERICA is {0 rapidly advancing into contequeraMWare 
3 the nations of the earth, that every thi "w 
reſpecting the riſe, population, and growing wealth Mn 


this extenfive region, is highly intereſting to the E 
ropean reader, When the firſt edition of this wor 
appeared, we gave an account of it, with large en 
tracts, in vol. viii. p. 390. ot cur New Series; and ti 
additious made to this new impreſſion are fo contide 
able, that we mult not paſs it over in ſilence. By oil 
comparing the title of the tormer edition with thu 
which we have juſt tranſcribed, the reader will 10 
ccive that the work is greatly ſwelled in bulk; 

when he examines the Appendix to Mr Filſon, 11 wi 
acknowlec; 
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cknowledge the new matter to be very curious. This 
art, like Mr Imlay's, is written with an enthuflaſlic 
miration of American climes and American man- 
ers; and it may ſerve to excite to emigration from 
urope, and to the population of Kentucky, of Which 
b enchanting a deſcription is given. To prevent the 
a of the author having coloured tooShighly the ad- 
ertiſement which accompanied, the original work in 
merica, in 1784, is here prefixed, ſigned, Daniel Boon, 
wi Todd, James Harrod; in which thele. gentlemen 
eclare, that“ it is an exceeding good performance, 
Dntaining as accurate a deicription of our (Kentucky) 
untry as we think can poſſibly be given “.“ In the 
eface allo, which is ſubleribed by Mr Filſon him{elf, 
declares his work to be a complete guide to the tra- 
eller to Kentucky, and aſſures us, that “ there is 
thing mentioned, or deſcribed, but what will be found 
ue.” After ſuch an aflurance, and ſuch teſtimonies, 
e cannot pretend to queſtion Mr Filfon's veracity, 
general, he agrees with Mr Imlay; and the two 
counts exhibited together throw light on each other. 
rom what theſe gentiemen relate of the rich ſoil, 
lightful climate, and numerous productions of Ken- 
cky, it bids fair to be the moſt flouriſhing of the 
merican States; and, if the population extends weſt- 
ard with the repidity that is predicted, we ſhould be 
po;ed to queſtion, with Mr Imlay, whether the ſitua- 
on of the federal city be well cholen, did we not 
nſider, that Canada being in the hands of the Eng- 
a, and the navigation of the Miſſiſippi in the power 
Spain, the trade of the weſtern territory will be 

F | liable 


— 


— — 


* © mult, however, be allowed that there is nothing 
matural in the ſuppoſition, that gentlemen may be 
mewhat intereſtẽd in the recommendation of a work, 
e circulation of which may conttibute towards the 
plperity of a young ſettlement. | 
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liable to interruptions to which the ſeat of empin 
ſhould not be equally expoſed. 

Having, in our former article, given extracts fron 
the deſcriptive parts of this work, we ſhall content 
ourſelves here with tranſcribing a page or two fron 
the intereſting adventures of Col. Daniel Boon, the 
firſt ſettler in Kentucky. 

„It was on the 1ſt of May, in the year 1769, thy 
I reſigned my domeſtic happineſs for a time, and le 
my family and peaceabte habitation on the Yadki 
River, in North Carolina, to wander through the wilder 
neſs of America, in 1155 of the country of Kentucky, i 
company with John Finlay, John Stewart, Joſeph H 
den, James Monay, and Wiltiam Cool. We proceede 
ſucceſsfully, and after a long and fatiguing journey 
through a mountainous wilderneſs, in a weſtward direc 
tion, on the th day of June following, we found ou: 
ſelves on Red River, where John Finlay had former 
been trading with the Indians; and, from the topo 
an eminence, ſaw with pleaſure the beautiful level 
Kentucky. Here let me oblerve, that for {ome tir 
we had experienced the moſt uncomfortable weathe 
as a prelibation of our futur ſufferings. At this pla 
we encamped, and made a ſhelter to defend us fro 
the inclement ſeaſon, and began to. hunt and recon 
noitre the country, We found every where abuniwh 
ance of wild beafts of all forts through this vaſt fott wat 
The buffalo were more frequent than I have ſe * 
cattle in the ſettlements, browzing on the Tents ſtan 
the cane, or cropping the herbage on thoſe extentifipan 
plains; fearleſs, becauſe ignorant, of the violence hoſt 
man. Sometimes we ſaw hundreds in a drove, and t derr 
numbers about the ſalt-ſprings were amazing. In t'Mtisfa 
foreſt, the habitations of beaſls of every kind natu forty 
to America, we practiſed hunting with great ſucce! ing, 
until the 22d day of December followi Ing. quai 
This day John Stewart and I bad a pleain + 
ramble ; but fortune b :2nged the ſcene } in the cloſe of 
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Ie had paſſed through a great foreſt, on which ſtood 
pin rayriads of trees, ſome gay with bloſſoms, others rich 
with fruits. Nature was here a ſeries of wonders, and 
ron: fund of delight. Here ſhe diſplayed her ingenuit 
ten end induftry in a variety of flowers and fruits, beauti- 
ronWully coloured, elegantly ſhaped, and charmingly fla- 
theWroured ; and we were diverted with innumerable am- 
mals preſenting themſelves perpetually to our view,— 
then the decline of the day, near Kentucky River, as we 
len aſcended the brow of a {mall hill, a number of Indians 
Akußhraſhed out of a thick cane-brake upon us, and made us 
der priſoners. The time of our forrow was now arrived, 
y, gend the ſcene fully opened. The Indians plundered 
Haus of what we had, and kept us in confinement feven 
ede days, treating us with common ſavage uſage. During 
ney this time we diſcovered no uneaſineſs or deſire to e- 
recM{icape, which made them lels ſuſpicious of us; but in 
dung the dead of night, as we lay in a thick cane-brake by 
eng large fire, when ſleep had locked up their ſenſes, my 
'p ofElituation not diſpoſing me for reſt, I touched my com- 
«| panion, and gently awoke him. We improved this fa. 
tiuvourable opportunity, and departed, leaving them to 
theſgtake their reſt, and ſpeedily directed our courſe to- 
awards our old camp; but found it plundered, and the 
troflcompany diſperſed and gone home. About this time 
coImy brother, Squire Boon, with another adventurer, 
unIwho came to explore the country ſhortly after us, was 
1 Nandering through the foreſt, determined to find me 
ieeW? poſſible, and accidentally found our camp. Notwith- 
is Witanding the unfortunate circumſtances of our com- 
nuch pany, and our dangerous ſituation, as ſurrounded with 
e Mhoſtile ſavages, our meeting ſo fortunately in the wil. 
derneſs made us reciprocally {ſenſible of the utmoſt ſa. 
tisfattion. So much does friendſhip triumph over miſ- 
ortune, that ſorrows and ſufferings vaniſh at the meet- 
ing, not only of real friends, but of the moſt diſtant ac. 
quaintances, and ſubſtitute. happinels in their room. 
"oy ** Soon after this, my companion in captivity, John 
ol F 32 Stewart, 
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Stewart, was killed by the ſavages, and the man th 
came with my brother returned home by himſelf, 5 
8 then in a dangerous, helpleſs ſit dation, exp 
ily to perils and death amongſt ſavages and ut 
beaſts, not a white man in the country but ourſelye, 
„ 'Thus fituated, many hundred miles from our fan 
lies, in the howling wilderneſs, I believe few wol 
have equally enjoyed the happineſs we experienced, 
often obſerved to my brother, you ſec now how litt 
nature requires to be ſatisfied. Felicity, the comy; 
nion of content, is rather found in our own bea 
than in the enjoyment of external things : and I firn 
believe it requires but a little philoſophy to make 
man happy in whatſoever ſtate he is. This conſiſts 
a full reſignation to the will of Providence; and an 
ſigned foul finds pleaſure in a path ſtrewed with brix 
and thorns,” | | 
The author proceeds to relate his ſolitary rambl; 
his meeting with his brother after their having bet 
ſeparated, and his return home with the reſolution 
bring his family to ſettle in Kentucky. He farth 
details the wars that he and the firſt ſettlers had with t| 
Indians, his captivity and eſcape, the various ſucceh 
of the war, and at laſt-their þeace with the Indian 
tions, and quiet poſſeſſion of the new region, 
In this narrative, Col. Boon ſeems to pride him{ 
on the {core of his philoſophy : but, in his account! 


— 
the war, which he and the others carried on againſt ti 7 
Indians, the ſentiments of the ſoldier prevail over th... 
of the philoſopher. He talks of the &riltiant ſuccels ol 
burning an Indian town, Ought he not to have n. 
flected on his queſtionable right to deal deſtruction Mee 
mong theſe ancient inhabitants of the country, and Hut 
deitrov their ſcanty pittance of comfort? O cruel ue 
when will thy curſes be properly recorded! WIe 
wilt hiſtorians deſcribe thee with thy appropriate «il ;. 
thets! 85 ba 
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"WH The value of this ſecond edition is conſiderably ad- 
D :nced by the addition of maps, the want of which we 
. "WW-marked in the firſt, 


. 


neee eee 


I[ONTHLY REVIEW ON rug MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORES oF EDWARD GIBBON, Esa. 


"HEIR comments in this Number begin with 
| Rouſſeau's animadverſions on the conduct of Mr 
Oi bbon towards Mademoiſelle Curchod, which we ſhall 
uote for the amuſement of our readers. 

Lou have given me a commiſſion for Mademoiſelle 
urchod, of which I ſhall acquit myſelf ill, preciſely 
bu account of my eſteem for her. The coldneſs of 
Mr Gibbon makes me think ill of him. I have again 
ead his book, It is deformed by the perpetual Abc. 
ion and purſuit of brilliancy. Mr Gibbon is no man 
Wor me, I cannot think him well adapted to Made- 
moiſelle Curchod. He that does not know her value, 
is unworthy of her; he that knows it, and can delert 
her, is a man to be deſpiſed. She does not know what 
the is about; this man ſerves her more eftectually 
than her own heart, I ihould a thouſand times rather 
Wire him leave her, free and poor among us, than bring 
M"Whcr to be rich and miſerable in England. In truth, I 
nl Mhope that Mr Gibbon may not come here. I ſhould 
t "With to diſſemble, but I could not; I ſhould with to do 
= well, and I feel that I ſhould ſpoil all.” 
wy It is not for us, (fay the Reviewers), to give judge- 
went on this tranſaction : but it is impoſſible not to 
"" Wronf2is, that, if the opinion of Rouſſeau be tindured 
„ With that wildnefs which marked his charadter, the 
booaduct of Mr Gibbon does not altogether exempt him 
tom the charge of coldneſs and inconftancy. Submit. 
WH fn to the will of his father might have been his duty, 
but his conduct ſeems to juſtity the ſuſpicion, that = 

"Y wou 
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would hac more puitnand reluctance in relinqu 
ing a wealthier or more noble -miſtreis. There will; 
be wanting many perions, who will think the con 
but cold prudence of Mr Gibbon lets amiable, arg 
leis reſpectable, than the generous extravagance of! 
citizen ot Geneva. It is time, however, to ret 
from a digreſſion into which we have been ſeduced 
a combination of celebrated names, attached to a tr; 
action of almoſt romantic intereſt, 

The period between the return of Mr G. from 1; 
ſanne, and the appearance of his firſt work, is filled 
with an account of his ſtudies, -and with a narratin 
of his „ bloodleſs and inglorious campaigns,” (x 
himſclf calls them), as an officer in the Hampſhireq 
litia, We extract the following remarks on Eng 
authors : 

** By the judicious advice of Mr Mallet, I was 
rected to the writings of Swift and Addiſon ; wit: 
{\mplicity are their common attributes; but the fi 
of Swift 1s ſupported by manly original vigour ; 
of Addiſon is adorned" by the female graces of * 
and mildneſs. The old reproach, that no Britiſh al 
had been raiſed to the mufe of Hiſtory, was 
cently diſproved by the firſt performances of Robert 
and Hume, the Hiſtories of Scotland and of the Stuat 
I will aſlume the preſumption of ſaying, that bs 
not unworthy to read them; nor will I ditguit 
different feelings in the repeated peruſals. The wi 
compoſition, the nervous language, the well tun 
periods, of Dr Robertion, inflamed me to the ambiti. 
hope that I might one day tread in his footiteps; ! 
calm philoſophy, the careleſs inimitable beauties off 
friend and rival, often forced me to cloſe the volu 
with a mixed ſenſation of delight and deſpair.“ 

The reader will not learn without wonder that Sul 
and Addiſon were among the carlic{t models on wi 
cur celebrated hiſtorian laboured to form his taltc 2 
his ſtyle. If the compoliticn of theſe writers continu 
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to be the object of his imitation, the hiſtory of litera- 
ture does not exhibit fo {triking an example of a man 
of ſuch great talents ſo completely dilappomnted in his 
urpoſe, It may be obſerved, that, eveu in the very 
act of characteriſmg Swift and Addiſon, he has devia- 
ted not a little from that beautiful ſimplicity which is 
the peculiar diſtind ion of thoſe pure and claſſical wrt- 
ters. Nor can we think that Mr Gibbon, however he 
mav have in ſome meaſure emulated the hiſtorical merit, 
has exactly trodden in the literary footſteps of Dr Ro- 
bertlon. Inferior probably to Mr Gibbon in the vi- 
gour of his powers, unequal to him perhaps in compre- 
henfhon of intellect, and variety of knowledge, the 
Scottith hiſtorian has far ſurpaſſed him iu ſimplicity and 
perſpicuity of narration, in pictureſque and pathetic 
deſcription, in the ſober ule of figurative language, 
21d in the delicate perception of that ſcarcely diſcern- 
ible boundary, which teparates ornament from exube- 
rance, and elegance from affectation. He adorns more 
cbaitely in addreiling the imagination; he narrates 
more clearly for the underſtanding; and he deſcribes 
more aſfectngly tor the heart. The defects of Dr Ro- 
bertſon arife from a leſs vigorous intellect, the favu!ts 
of Mr Gibbon trom a leis pure taſte. If Mr Gibbon be 
the greater man, Dr Robert!lon is the better writer, 
Ihe concluding ſentence of the above extract, which 
relates to Mr Hume, appears to us to be one of the 
moſt juſt and beautiful eulogiums that has ever been 
beſtowed on the ſtyle of that great writer. It reminds 
vs of what D'Alembert ſaid of La Fontaine, whom of 
all French writers he conhdered as“ e plug defeſperant 
eur le peuple imitatevr,” * the moſt hopeleſs mode! for 
the rabble ot imitators,” With the fame force did De 
I Harpe expreis himſolf, when he ſpoke of © a perfec- 
tion dofeſperante de Kacine ;* and our readers witl recol- 
ivet a more ancient ans celebrated example of a ſimilar 
turnof thought and expreFon ; 
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—— ut ſibi quivis | 
Seret idem; ſudet multum fruſtraque laborct 
Auſus idem. Hor. Ep. ad Piſon. V. 24:—14 


In the Hiſtory of Mr G. 's ſervice in the militia, yg 
cannot perule, without a ſmile, his brief account of f 
change of regimental quarters. We find exactly the fan, 
adorned geography as in his hiſtory, No town is withoul 7 
an epithet: The pleaſant and hoſpitable Blandford, MW; 
the populous and diſorderly Devizes,” &c, Viſit 
ſcarcely recogniſe the familiar names of our Engli 
towns, when we find them thus diſguiſed with ſuch l 
dicrous pomp.,—He thus ſpeaks of his military ſe: 
vice: 

The loſs of fo many buſy and idle hours was no 
compenſated by an elegant pleaſure ; and my tempe! 
was inſenſibly ſoured by the ſociety. of our ruſtic off 


cers, In every ſtate there exiſts, however, a balance 
of good and evil, The habits of a ſedentary life wer: 
uſefully broken by the duties of an active profeſſion Wir 
in the healthful exerciſe of the field, I hunted with h 
battalion, inftead of a pack; and at that time I vA 
ready, at any hour of the day or night, to fly fron / 


quarters to London, from London to quarters, on tit 
ſughtett call of private or regimental buſineſs. Bu: 
my principal obligation to the militia was, the mi 
king me an Engliſhman, and a ſoldier. After my fv. 
reign education, with my reſerved temper, I ſhould 
long have continued a ſtranger in my native count 
had I not been ſhaken in this various ſcene of new fact 
and new friends; had not experience forced me to feel 
the characters of our leading men, the ſtate of partie, 
the forms of office, and the operation of dur civil and m. 
litary lyſtem. In this peaceful ſervice, I imbibed the 
rudiments of the language, and ſcience of tactic 
which opened a new field of ſtudy and obſervation. | 
diligently read and meditated the Memoires Militai 
rer of Quintus Icilius, (Mr Guichardt), the only write! 


vn. 
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Jo has united the merits of a profeſſor and a veteran. 
be dulcipline and evolutions of a modern battahon 
ve me a clearer notion of the phalanx and the legion; 
nd the Captain ſafterwards Lieut, Col. Commandant] 
fthe Hampſhire grenadiers (the reader may mile)! has 
t been ulelets to the Hiitorian of the Roman empire.“ 
The following curious anecdote from this part of 
s Journal, deſerves a conſpicuous place in the next 
ition of Bubb Doddington's Diary, 
* Colonel Wilkes, of the Buckinghamſtu re militia, 
ned with us, and renewed the acquaintance Sir 
homas (Wortley) and myſelf had begun with him at 


leading. I ſcarcely ever met with a better COM pa- 


ion; he has inexhauſtible ſpirits, infinite wit and hu- 
our, end a great deal of knowledge. He told us 
mielf, that in this time of public diſſenſion he was 
olved to make his fortune!” On this principal he 
as connected himſelf cloſely with Lord Temple and 
[r Pitt, commenced a public adverſary to Lord Bute, 
hom he abuſes weekly in the North Briton, and other 
ohtical papers in which he is concerned,” 
About this period, Mr G. thus candidly delineated 
is own character, in his Journal. 
May 8. 1762. This was my birth-day, on which 
entcred into the 26th year of my age. Ph: s gave me 
ceafion to look a little into myſelf, and conſider impar- 
ally my good and bad qua lities. It appeared tome, up- 
n tais inquiry, that my character was virtuous, inca- 
wc of a baſe act ion. and formed for generous ones ; but 
2t it was proud, violent, and difagreeabie in lociety. 
hele qualities I mutt endeavour to cultivate, extir- 
ite, or reſtrain, according to their different tendency, 
it I have none. My imagination is rather ſtrong 
an pleaſing, My memory both capaeious and reten- 
ve, The ſhining qualities of my underſtanding are 
tenſiveneis and penetration; but L want both quick - 
5 and exactnels. As to my ſituation in life, though 
ny ſometimes repine at it, it a is the beit 
adapted 


1 
4 
: 
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adapted to my character. I can command all the cn 
veniences of life, and I can command, too, that ind: 
pendence (that firſt earthly bleſſing) which is batch 
to be met with in a higher or lower fortune. Wha 
I talk of my ſituation, I muſt exclude that tempom 
one, of being in the militia, Though I go through! 
with ſpirit and application, it is both unfit for, and u 
worthy of me.“ | 
The mind of Mr Gibbon ſeems to have been ex 
pointed towards hiſtory ; and the various ſubjects a 
_ Which he meditated hiſtorical works, before he fix 
on the decline of the Roman empire, form a curiq 
part of the Memoirs. The hints which grow in 
great ideas, and the imperfect ſketches which at leng 
ripen into important works, are among the molt in 
reſting parts of the hiſtory of literature. It is befi 
of ſome conſequence, to thoſe who may be projet 
hiſtorical compoſitions, to know what hiſtorical { 
jects were thought the moſt — by one of f 
moſt celebrated hiſtorians. The expedition of Char 
the Eighth into Italy, the cruſade of Richard the Fit 
the Barons' wars againſt John and Henry the Thi 
the hiſtory of Edward the Black Prince, the lives a 
compariſons of Henry the Fifth and the Emperor! 
tus, the life of Sir Philip Sidney, and that of the Mara 
of Montroſe, ſucceſſively preſented themſelyes to 
mind of Mr Gibbon, and were ſpeedily rejected. Ont 
life of Sir Walter Raleigh he meditated for a conſide 
able time, and had even prepared-materials for its en 
cution ; but that ſubject alſo he found reaſon to rejt 
Two other tepics of hiſtory ingroſſed and divided | 
attention, after the rejection of theſe tranſient projet 
One was, the adminiſtration of the Houſe of Medici 
the Florentine commonwealth, which was delineat 
by the maſterly pen of Machiavel, and which has lan 
employed the talents of an excellent writer among o 
ſelves. The other, to which the education and reſides 
of Mr Gibbon ſeem to have given in his mind 2 
| 1 * 
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anal and patriotic intereſt, was the hiſtory of the in- 
pendence of the Helvetic Confederacy. When he had 
turned from his travels through France, Switzerland, 
d Italy, after he had, amid the ruins of Rome, con- 
wed the deſign of his great work, he reſumed his 
iginal ſcheme of Helvetic hiſtory. A part of it was 
ihed, and was ſubmitted to the judgement of Mr 
ume. The letter of that great man to Mr Gibbon, 
his peruſal of the ſpecimen, 1s curious and inftruc- 
e. In the midſt of the praiſes which were no doubt 
many reſpects merited, of the candour with which 
was diſpoſed to view the productions of a young ad- 
nturer in literature, and of the politeneſs with which 
> might think himſelf obliged to ſpeak of a work to 
author, it is eaſy to ſee, that the ſagaeity of the phi- 
ſopher had traced the habits of Mr Gibbon's taſte to 
eit genuine ſources. © Your ule of the French tongue 
2ys he) has led you into a ſtyle more poetical and fi- 
ative, and more highly coloured, than our language 
ems to admit of in hiſtorical compoſitions; for fuch 
the practice of the French writers, particularly the 
ore modern ones, who illuminate their pictures more 

an cuſtom will permit us.“ 
As France has attained, perhaps ſomewhat ſooner 
an Great Britain, the Auguſtan age of pure taſte, ſo 
r degeneracy was propottionably more early. Thoſe 
penious and happy turns of thought which give an 
caſional and unaffected brilliancy to the productions of 
od writers, were purſued with ſuch avidity, that the 
ges of French authors were crowded with ſhewy con- 
its, That natural grandeur which belongs to the ef- 
ons of genius, betrayed a rabble of inferior writers 
0 a perpetual effort, which produced nothing but a 
d and infipid fuſtain. The paſſion for a degree of 
ciſion, perhaps greater than the freedom of popular 
ourſe will admit, which is ſo natural in a fpecula. 
e age, infeced language with falſe reſmement, and 
aitic fabtilty. Even the variety and the extent of 
knowledge 


- knowledge were injurious to taſte; for it gave riſe to; 


the indiſpenſable quality of good writing. Style becan 
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lutions and ſimilitudes drawn ffom ſciences which my 
ever be inacceſſible to the majority of readers, ar 
thus produced a deviation from that addreſs,to the un 
verſal ſentiments and ſympathy of mankind, which 


an art, inſtead of a talent, and lofi its value, becauſe 
might be uted without genius. The ornaments of con 
polition, when they appear to be ſuggeſted by the oc 
tion, and to flow from the imagination of the write 
are natural and charming: but, when they are per 
tually repeated, they are viewed with inditference, a 
even with diſguſt, as the eaſy tricks of a rhetoric 
In this ſtage of literary progreſs, the ear, rendered i 
ſtidious by the muũc of thote fhnithed periods which x 
artfully ſcattered, throughout claſſical compoſitions, n 
quires an effiminate preterence of ſound to energy at 
meaning, and produces a monotonous cadence, deltrurc 
tive of that very harmony to which ſo many other e 
ceilencies are ſacrificed. Such is the progrels, pe 
haps the inevitable progreſs, to which the literatuWn, 
of nations is ſubjected; and ſuch are ſome of er 
frults, which, to the fimple and auſtere taſte of 


Hume, probably appeared to have infected, in fes 
degree, the compolition of Mr Gibbon, t 


Between the period of our author's baving rele 
quiſhed theſe hiſtorical projeAs, and the appearaife 
of the firſt volume of his 3litory in 1776, he was au 
gaged in a literary Journ?! with his frievd Mr Deyvifun 
dun; and he publithed his moſt ingenious and elcyaMWot 
pamphlet 2gainft Werbufton's interpretation of ro 
tixtl book of the AZneid, File quotes, with a nate 
and proper ſelf.congratulation, the praiſes beſtowed! 
the laſt of theſe works by ſuch conſummate judge 
Profeſſor Heyne and Dr Parr, He joins with the We 
mer of thele illuſtrious writers, in genereptly cor.ccaep! 
ing the acrimony with which he had treated Vari er 
ten za man who, with all his faults, Was a I 

See 
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oi eem;' and he concurs with the latter in reprobating 
maße malignant baſenelſs, and creeping adulation, of Dr 
„ iurd's Diſſertation oh the Delicacy of Friendſyip. 


After the death of his tather, our hiſtorian eſtabliſhed 
imſelf in London: 

* No ſooner was I ſettled in my houſe and library, 
han I undertook the compoſition of the frft volume 
{my Hiſtory." At the outlet, ali was dark and doubt- 
; even the title of the work, the true ra of the 
ecline and Fail of the Ewpire, the limits of the in- 
oduction, the diviſion of the chapters, and the order 
f the narrative; and I was oſten tempted to caſt away 
e labour of ſeven years. The ſtyle of an author 
ould be the image of his mind; but the choice and 
ommand of language i is the fruit of exerciſe. May EX- 
riments were made before I could hit the middle tone 
tween a dull-chronicie and a rhetorical declamation; 
ree times did I compoſe the firſt chapter, and twice 


er el e ſecond and third, before I was tolerably ſatisßed 
» {With their effect. In the remainder of the way, I ad- 
ratuWnced with a more equal and eaſy pace; but the fif- 


enth and fixteenth chapters have been reduced, by 
ree ſucceſive reviſals, from a large volume to their 
elent ſize ; and they might fil be compreſſed, with- 
It any lols of facts or ſentiments. An oppoſite fault 
ay be imputed to the conciſe and ſupercial narra- 
e of the firlt reigns from Commodus to Alexander: 
'as ault of which I have never heard, except from Mr 
egg me, in his laſt journey to London. Such an oracle 
e lepaWoht have been conſulted and obeyed with rational 
of rotion; but I was ſoon dilguſced with the modeit 
natuWctice of reading the manuſcript to my friends. Of 
wed Wh friends ſome will praiſe from politeneſs, and ſome 
ge l eriticiſe from vanity. The author himſelf is the 
he Judge of his own performance; no one has fo 
n.ccaleply meditated on the lubject, no one is ſo ſincerely 
\ arreſted in the event, 

ie By the friendſhip of Mr (now Lord) Elliot, who 


Aran 


peer 8 ad 
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had married my firſt! confin, I was returned, at the g. 
neral election, for the botongh of Leſkeard. I toi 
my ſeat at the beginning of the memorable conteſt be 
tween Great Britain and America; and ſupported, wit 
many a ſincere and ſilent vote, the rights, though nd 
perhaps the intereſt, of the mother- country. Aſtet 
fleeting illuſive hope, prudence condemned me to 
quieſce in the humble ſtation of a mute. I was ng 
armed by nature and education with the intrepid enerp 
of mind and voice, 


Vinceutum flrepitut, et natum rebat agendrs, 


% Timidity was fortified by pride, and even the ſar 
ceſs of my pen diſcouraged the trial of my voice. But 
I aſſiſted at the debates of a free aſſembly; I liſtens 
to the attack and defence of eloquence and reaſon; | 
had a near proſpe& of the characters, views, and pal 
ions, of the firſt men of the age. The cauſe of goven 
ment was ably vindicated by Lord North, a ſtateimane 
ſpotleſs integrity, a conſummate maſter of debate, wit 
could wield with equal dexterity the arms of real 
and of ridicule, He was ſeated on the Treaſury Bend 
between his Attorney and Solicitor General, the tn 
pillars of the law and tate, magis pares quam ſimiles; al 
the Miniſter might indulge in a ſhort ſlumber, vi 
he was upholden on either hand by the majeſtic {enl 
of Thurlow, and the ſkilful eloquence of Wedderburn 
From the adverſe fide cf the Houſe, an ardent ani 
powerful Oppoſition was ſupported, by the lively decls 
mation of Barre, the legal acuteneſs of Dunning, tit 
profuſe and philoſophic fancy of Burke, and the arg 
mentative vehemence of Fox By luch men ever 
operation of peace and war, every principle of juſuc 
or policy, every queſtion of authority and freedom, ws 
attacked and defended; and the ſubject of the ms 
mentuous conteſt was the union or ſeparation of G 
Britain and America, The eight ſeſſions that I ati 
parliame 


N 
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g:liament were a {chool of civil prudence, the fiſt 
id moſt eſſential virtue of au hiftorian, 
The volume of my Hiſtory, which had been ſome- 
hat delayed by the novelty and tumult of a firſt ſeſ- 
on, was now ready for the preſs. After the perilous 
lventure had been declined by my friend Mr Elmſly, 
eed upon eaſy terms with Mr Thomas Cadell, a 
eſpetable . book ſeller, and Mr William Strahen, an 
minent printer, and they undertook the care and riſk 
f the publication, which derived more credit from 
e name of the ſhop, than from that of the author. 
he laſt reviſal of the proofs was ſubmitted to m vi- 
lance ; and many blemiſhes of ſtyle, which had been 
wmfible in the manuſcript, were diſcovered and cor- 
Red in the printed ſheet. So moderate were .our 
pes, that the original impreſſion had been ſtinted to 
e hundred, till the number was doubled by the pro- 
hetic taſte of Mr Strahan. During this awful inter- 
al, I was neither elated by the ambition of fame, nor 


u vreſſed by the apprehenſion of contempt. My dili- 
af F2ce and accuracy were atteſted by my own con- 


ence, Hiſtory is the moſt popular ſpecies of wri- 
Þo, ſince it can adapt itſelf to the higheſt or the loweſt 
pacity, I had choſen an illuftrious ſubjet. Rome 
amilar to the ſchool-boy and the ſtateſman ; and 
y narrative was deduced from the laſt period of claſ- 
al reading, I had likewiſe fiattered myſelf, that an 
e of Iight and liberty would receive, without ſcandal, 
inquiry into the human cauſes of the progreſs and 
abliſnment of Chriſtianity. | 
1 am at a loſs how to deſcribe the ſucceſs of the 
ever» without betraying the vanity of the writer. The 
0 impreſſion was exhauſted in a few days; a ſecond 
d third edition were ſcarcely adequate to the de- 
nd ; and the bookſeller's property was twice inva+ 
aby the pirates of Dublin. My book was on every 
Gre 4 "oa" 
{at if le, and almoft on every toilette; the hiſtorian was 
ned by the taſte or faſhion of the day; nor was 
G 2 the 
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the general voice diſturbed by the barking of any jn 
Jane critic, The favour of mankind is moſt freely be 
{towed on a new n of any original merit 
and the mutual ſurpriſe of the public and their favay 
rite is productive of thole warm ſenſibilities, which 
a ſecond meeting can no longer be rekindled. If 
likened to the muſic of praiſe, I was more ſeriouf 
fatisfied with the approbation of my judges. The eu 
dour of Dr Robertſon embraced his d1lc1ple, A let 
from Mr Hume overpaid the labour of ten years: b 
1 have never preſumed to accept a place in the triun 
; virate of Britiſh hiſtorians.” 
II our limits would permit, we ſhould gladly ha 
extracted the letter from Mr Hume here mentions 
It is marked by that ſtyle of polite eaſe, and grace 
neghgence, which diitinguiſh all the letters of f 
great maſter; who underſtood ſo perfectly the an 
varying his manner from peripicuous diſcuflion in u 
taphyſics, to pathetic deicription in hiſtory, and 
elegant vivacity in familiar correſpondence. One 
lage of it we {hall extract, becaule, if any of the can 
trymen of Oman ſtill retain their prejudice 2gainſt WW 
Johnion for his »nbelief, it may ſerve ome what to MU 
tigate the aſperity ot their reſentment. 
I ſee you entertain à great doubt with regard Fl 
the authenticity of the poems of Oſſian. You are g 
tainly right in o doing. It is ind-ed ſtrange that f 
,man of ſenſc ſhould have imagined! it poſſible that o 
twenty thouiand vertes, along with numberleſs bim 
cal facts, could have been preſery ed by oral tradifi 
uring fifty generations, by the rudeſt, perhaps, of 
the European nations, the mot neceſſitous, the WilP! 
turbulent, and rhe moiſt unſettled. Where a fue 
tion is ſo contrary to common ſenſe, any poſitive 
dence of it ought never to be regarded. Men tua 
de avizaty to give their evidence in favour of! 
Aatters their palüons and their natica2l prejudices 
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are therefore over above induigent to us in ſpeaking 
of the matter with hefitation. ; 

Mr Gibbon had particulariſed the time and place at 
which the idea of writing his Roman Hiſtory firſt oc- 
curred to him; and he thus feelingly deſcribes the pe- 
riod of its completion. 

I have preſumed to mark the moment of concep-- 
tion: I ſhail now commemorate the hour of my final 
deliverance. It wzs on the day, or rather night, of 
the 27th of June 1787, between the hours of cleven 
and twelye, that I wrote the laſt lines of the laſt page, 
in a ſummer-houſe in my garden. After laying down 
my pen, I took ſeveral turns in a berceau, or covered 
walk of acacias, which commands a proſpect of the 
country, the lake, and the mountains. The air was 
temperate, the ſky was ſerene, the filver orb of the 
moon was reflected from the waters, and all nature we: 
filent, I will not diſſemble the firſt emotions of joy on 
the recovery of my freedom, and perhaps the eſtabli!!:. 
ment of my fame. But my pride was ſoon humble, 
and a ſober melancholy was ſpread over my mind, by 
the idea, that I had taken an everlaſting leave of an 
old and agreeable companion, and that, whatſoever 
might be the future date of my Hiſtory, the life of the 
hiſtorian muſt be ſhort and precarious, I will add two 
facts, which have ſeldom occurred in the compoſition 
of fix, or at leaſt of five, quartos. 1. My firit rough 
manuſcript, without any intermediate copy, has been 
ſent to the preſs. 2. Not a ſheet has been ſeen by any 
human eyes, excepting thoſe of the 2uthor and the 
printer: the faults and the meiits are excluſively my 
own,” | 

We muſt now haſten to the concluſion of theſe inte- 
rettimg Memoirs; which we cannot, however, cloſe, 
without gratifying our readers with one or two more 
mort extracts. The firit ſhall be the character of Mr 
Porien, the celebrated antagoniſt of Archdeacon Tra- 


IS. 
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the general voice diſturbed by the barking of any pn, 
Jane critic, The favour of mankind is moſt freely be. 
{towed on a new acquaintance of any original merit 
and the mutual ſurpriſe of the public end their favoy 
rite is productive of thole warm ſenſibilities, which x 
a ſecond meeting can no longer be rekindled. If 
liſtened to the muſic of praiſe, I was more ſerioufy 
ſatisfied with the approbation of my judges. The cu 
dour of Dr Robertion embraced his diiciple, A letie 

from Mr Hume oy erpaid the labour of ten years: bu 
1 have never preſumed to accept a place in the triun 
; virate of Britiſh hiſtorians,” 

If our limits would permit, we ſhould gladly lan 
extracted the letter from Mr Hume here mentionel 
It is marked by that ſtyle of polite eaſe, and graceil 
neghgence, which diſtinguiſh all the letters of tl 
great maſter; who underſtood ſo perfectly the and 

varying his manner from peripicuous diſcuſſion in m 
taphyfics, to pathetic deicription in hiſtory, and! 
elegant vivacity in familiar correſpondence. One pi 
ſage of it we {hall extract, becaule, if any of the con 
trymen of Odian iii!] retain their prejudice 2gainſt I 
Johnſon for his »nbelzef, it may ſerve ſome what toil 
tigate the aſperity ot their reſentment. 

I {ce you entertain à great doubt with regard 
the authenticity of the poems of Offian. You are &« 


a tainly right in ſo doing. It is indeed range that u fa 
I man of ſenſc ſhould have imagined it poſſible that a 0! 
7 "twenty thouland vertes, along with numberleſs hilt m 
4 cal facts, could have been preſerved by oral tradifi ſe 
N during fifty generations, by the rudeſt, perhaps, of h 
4 the European nations, the moſt neceſſitous, the Pr 
4 turbulent, and the moſt unſettled. Where a ſup ov 
5 tion is ſo contrary to common fenſe, any poſitives 
dence of it ought never to be regarded. Men wa re. 
e avidity to give their evidence in favour of wa v1 
Aatters their paluons and their naticnil prejudices, IC 
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are therefore over above induigent to us in ſpeaking 
of the matter with hefitation, 

Mr Gibbon had particulariſed the time and place at 
which the idea of writing his Roman Hiſtory firſt oc- 
| curred to him; and he thus feelingly deſcribes the pe- 
riod of its completion. 

I have preſumed to mark the moment of concep- 
tion: I ſhail now commemorate the hour of my final 
deliverance. It was on the day, or rather night, of 
the 27th of June 1787, between the hours of eleven 
and twelve, that I wrote the laſt lines of the laſt page, 
in a ſummer-houſe in my garden. After laying down 
my pen, I took ſeveral turns in a berceau, or covered 
walk of acacias, which commands a proſpect of the 
country, the lake, and the mountains. The air was 
temperate, the ſky was ſerene, the filver orb of the 
une moon was reflected from the waters, and all nature we: 
ſilent. I will not diffemble the firſt emotions of joy on 
the recovery of my freedom, and perhaps the eſtabli!!.. 
ment of my fame. But my pride was foon humble, 
and a ſober melancholy was ſpread over my mind, by 
the idea, that I had taken an everlaſting leave of an 
old and agreeable companion, and that, whatſoever 
might be the ſuture date of my Hiſtory, the life of the 
hiſtorian muſt be ſhort aud precarious, I will add two 
facts, which have ſeldom occurred in the compoſition 


at dl 

abou of fix, or at leaſt of five, quartos. 1. My firſt rough 
vio manuſcript, without any intermediate copy, has been 
dini ſent to the preſs. 2. Not a theet has been ſeen by any 


human eyes, excepting thoſe of the author and the 
printer: the faults and the merits are excluſively my 
own,” 

We muſt now haſten to the concluſion of theſe inte- 


vet 
nu retiring Memoirs; which we cannot, however, cloſe, 
f wall without gratifying our readers with one or two more 


mort extracts. The firit ſhall be the character of Mr 
Forion, the celebrated antagoniſt of Archdeacon Tra- 


vis. 
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„The wretched Travis ſtül ſmarts under the laſh of 
the mercileſs Porſon.—I conſider Mr Porſon's anſwer e 
to Archdeacon Travis as the moſt acute and accurate en 
piece of criticiſm which has appeared ſince the days of Ws: 
Bentley. His ſtrictures are founded in argument, en. ta. 
riched with learning, and enlivened with wit; and hu 
adverlary neither delerves nor finds any quarter at his I. 
ARGS.” |. | 

The following is Mr Gibbon's judgement on thoſe go. 
great queſtions, which, atter having divided ſpeculative ie. 
and literary men, have at length deluged Europe with 
blood, 

J beg leave to ſubcribe my aſſent to Mr Burke! 
creed on the Revolution of France, I admire his elo. 
quence, I approve his politics, I adore his cluyalry, 
and I can almoſt excuſe his reverence tor church-eſtz. 
bliſhments. I have ſometimes thought of writing a dis. 
logue of the dead; in which Lucian, Eraſmus, and Vol. 


at t. 
ſitu: 


taire, ſhould mutually acknowledge the danger of er. that 
poſing an old ſuperſtition to the contempt of the blind Nate 
and tanat:c multitude,” hat 


Here we muſt reluctantly take our leave of theſeMhng: 


moſt agreeable and intereſting Memoirs.—In another Wow 
article, or perhaps in two, we {hall examiite the othet con 
parts of this collection; which, though inferior in 1n-Meſtor 
tereſt to the Memoirs, furnith ample matter for critici Hin 
obſervation. eric: 
————_—_— vepl 

EXTRACT From CHANTREAU'S TRAVELS -*© 
iN RUSSIA. | 4 

(Ornamented with a very fine ExcrAviNG.) he l. 

UR entertaining author, aſter giving us a very ne, 
(tine account of the diſgrace of Menzikoh lin ar 
its cauies, and the preceding events at the Ruf eus, 
Court, relates the following anecdote, which is high blig. 
deſcriptive of the reſolution that great man ſhewed it len? 
nis very ſevere trials, | ide, 


1 | Some 
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Same days before he arrived at Takonfta, he met 
with an occurrence which produced in him the higheſt 
emotion, and recalled the bitter remembrance ot his 
difrrace, He and his family had alighted at the cot- 


tage of a Siberian peaſant > take ſome repoſe, when 
he obſerved an officer of his acquaintance come in. 
He was returning from Kamſchatka, where he had 
been lent under the reign of Peter I. with a commil- 
ſon relative to the diſcoveries, which Captain Bering 
had been ſent to make on the Sea of Amur. This of- 
cer had ſerved under Menzikoff, who recollected 
him at once, and ſaluted him by his name. The offi- 
cer, ſurpriſed to hear himſelf named in a country fo di- 
ſtant, alked how he knew him, and how he was him- 
ſelf? © I am Alexander,” replied he, © I was very 
lately Prince Menzixoff,” The officer had left him 
at the Court of Ruſſia, in ſuch an elevated and brilliant 
ſituation, that it appeared to him beyond all probability 
hat it really was Menzikoit, whom he met in ſuch a 
ſtate of abjection. It feemed more natural to think, 

hat it was ſome peafant deprived of his reaſon. 'To 

ndeceive him, Menzikoff took him to a kind of win- 

low, which let inalittle light into the cottage. The officer 

onſidered him for fometime with an attention mixed with 

aſtoniſhment ; and at laſt thinking he recollected him, ex- 
ug imed quite confounded, Ah my dear Prince, by what 

cries of misfortunes has your Highnels fallen into the 

ieplorable ſtate, in which I fee you.” © Let us ſuper- 
, {W<detitles,” interrupted Menzikoff: “I have already told 
jou my name is Alexander.“ The oflicer, quite un- 
ertain ſtill, obſerving in the corner a young man tying 
he ſole of his boots with cords, ſaid to bim in a low 
one, and pointing to Menzikoff, Who is that extraor- 
nzry man?“ It is Alexander, my father,” replied the 
young man aloud;““ Should you, whoare under fo many 
biigations to us, not know us in our misfortune ?” 


— * 


ide, ordered him to be filent, © Excuſe,” ſaid — 
4 ft e 


lenzikoff, uneaſy to hear his ſon anſwer with ſo much 
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the rudeneſs of this young man's humour: it is he, 
whom in his infancy you ＋ 21 to careſs and dandle 
in your arms; theſe are his ſiſters, theſe are my daugh. 
ters.” While uttering theſe words, he ſhowed the of. 
ficer two young women, dr:fled like qt pn hit. 
ting at a table, and ſoaking ſome cruſts of black coarſe 
bread with milk in a wooden bowl. This one,“ added 
he, © had the honour of being betrothed to Peter II, out 
Emperor,” | ' 

This converſation and ſcene, you may well believe, 
produced great aſtonifhment in the officer who heard 
and ſaw them ; but the name of Peter II. excited in him 
new ſurpriſe. Having been ſeparated from Ruſſia by 
an immenſe diſtance for four years, he was in the moſt 
abſolute ignorance of all the events which had chan. 
ged the face of the empire. Menzikoff related them 
all, beginning with the death of Peter I. and ending 
with his own bzniſhment. He announced to him, that 
he would find Dolgorouki and Oftermann at the head 
of the government.“ You may tell them, added he, 
„ in what a ſtate you met me. Their hatred will be 
flattered with it. But aſſure them, that my ſoul is more 
free and calm than theirs, and than it ever was 1n the 
time of my proſperity.” Perhaps he ſaid nothing, which 
was not very true, at leaſt his external appearance did 
not contradict his ſentiments. The officer could 90 
ſee nor hear him without being much affected. With 
his tears he watered the hands of his old General, who 
was not a little moved with them, but ſhed none. Be 
ſaw Menzikoff again mount his dull waggon, in the 
moſt deliberate manner, and for a long time, followed 
him with his eycs, uncertain whether he ſhould pity & 
admire him moſt, 
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OF ENTERTAINMENT, 


LORENZO AND VIOLETTA. 


A MATRIMONIAL TALE. 


AMILY diviſions ſrequenily ſpring from very im- 
material accidents, which gather ſtrength by re- 
etition, till they are augmented in fo formidable a 
anner, as to {weep before them all the domeſtic vir- 
ves, and aboliſh all the amiable tendernets, for which 
roman was Ori; inally intended by the Divine Crea- 
or, I have been a frequent ſpectator of ſuch ſcenes of 
nfelicity, Where 1 was in moſt expectation of finding 
ne celeſtial ſceds of connubial happinels Nouriſhing in 
xquiüte beauty, there have I been the moſt ditap- 
pointed. Inſtead of beholding a paradiſe, I have found 
othing but a garden of noxious weeds; which occa- 
ons me to publiſh the following obſervations. For 
heſe may be of utility to ſociety ; as, by holding up 
he mirror to the view of inadvertency, they may at- 

right her with her own deformity, 
Lorenzo and Violetta have been married upwards of 
nee years: they were equally matched, both in re- 
Ipect of fortune and age; the one being ſufficiently af- 
vent for the — 2 and the other for the enjoy- 
ent, of the pleaſures of life. For ſome time after the 
elebration of the nuptials, they entertained a recipro- 
al affection. She was all fondneſs, he all indulgence. 
But their intimacy, inſtead of increaiing, diminiſhed 
their mutual regard, Her beauty, the more it was fa- 
niliar to his eye, grew the leſs attractive to his heart; 
nd his converſation grew leſs engaging, the more ihe 
partook of the natural levity af her ſex. He renewed 
bis Bacchanalian acquaintance ; {he found more plea- 
ure in diſcharging her viſits, than her domeſtic offices, 
In ſhort, both became unintentionally indifferent; 
deir meals were irregular; their converſation little; 
bill, at laſt, their affection ſeemed dwindled away to 
"thing but a ceremonial complaiſance. 
| Nature 
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Nature was ſoon more predominant than the ties d 
gentility, or the rules of decency. Their tempers wer 
perpetually burſting the formality of reſerve; triyi 
accidents gave alternate uneafineſs to one or the other: 
which were productive of ſuch diſputes as often termi. 
nated in a ſhyneſs for two, and ſometimes for thre, 
days together. Though they were both ſo far eſtan 
ged from the lambent flame of love, their diſagreement 
very frequently exhibited a conviction of their honeſy, 
by a recollection which juſt ſerved to blow up the dot 
mant embers of affection ; but {till they were con. 
nually manifeſting the difference of their temper 
They were both haſtily paffionate; he was ſometime 
ſurlil ill-natured, while ſhe was too apt to concein 
what he never intended. They were both ſenſible . 
their folly, yet they ſtill perſiſted in their obſtinaq . 
if he ſpoke warm, ſhe reddened with the glow of ange 
if he was deſirous of tranquillity, ſhe grew turbulent, 
The vanity of pedigree, and the oſtentation of fortune" 
were often handled backwards and forwards ; thy" 


uſhered in indecency from him, and left her abandose ® 
to a miſguided paſſion, * 

Reiterated quarrels aggravated their imprudene h 
he frequently ſwore, ſhe raiſed ; and blows enſued, Ste "2 


felt the effects of his violence, he bore the marks oi: 
her fury. When their paſſions abated, ſhe ſat penfiverM*P! 
venting the guſhing ſorrows from her eyes he gr# 
mollified ; and, after innumerable careſſes, recompoſel 
her agitated ſpirits, The quarrel renewed their te. 
derneſs: they gently upbraided themſelves, confeſeſi (e 
their folly, reſolved to oppoſe the excurſions of paſſia 

and for ſome time lived with all the appearance 01 ] 
durable felicity. But when paſſion has once got tit 
head, reaſon vainly attempts to guide the rein. Tho 
Lorenzo and Violetta, on the repetition of every quit trac 
rel, became ſenſible of their ſmothered affection, J 
they never endeavoured to light up the extinguiſh 


lamp of Hymen, They continued their intempem 
{all} | of | 
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lies; and were at laſt fo habituated to ſuch an igno- 
inious cuſtom, as to give an unbounded looſe to their 
aſſion before company, till they are now become the 


lerifion of all their acquaintance; 


As I have regard for Lorenzo, I have taken an op- 


ortunity of expatiating with him on his indiſcretion: 


2 acknowledgas his imprudence, profeſſes the ſtrongeſt 
fection for his wife, and ſolemnly avows his fidelity 
the nuptial bed. Violetta is alſo ſenſible of her 
roncous behaviour, eſteems her huſband, and wears 
e throne of chaſtity on her brow. They are equally 
nſcious of their faults, are equally forrow for them, 
d ſeem equally deſirous of correcting them: but 
ey are ſo abſolutely devoted to the ſtorms of paſſion, 
to be equally incapable of executing thoſe ſalutary 
ſolutions, which they are thoroughly ſenſible can 
me give pleaſure to the bridal-bed, happineſs to the 
ime of life, and comfort to the declenſion of age. 
Waat a melancholy reflection is this! That two per- 
once united by the filken band of love, ſhould fo 
own its empire, for the gratification of ſome ridicu- 
5 humour, is moſt aſtoniſhing ! That two perſons, 
o could ſo eafily enjoy the beatitudes of life, ſhould 
voluntarily baniſh themſelves from the flowery road 
happineſs, is amazing! But their conduct ſerves only 
viace this golden maxim, That reaſon is the beſt gitt 
ature; for, without her ſacred influence, monarchs 
their palaces are leſs happy than peaſants in their, 
tages. 


JUSTICE OBTAINED BY A SONG. 
AN ITALIAN ANECDOTE, 


tracted from Dr Burney's Memoirs of Metaſtaſio.] 
HE poet having a law-ſuit on his hands, for part 


of the poſſeſſions bequeathed to him in the king- 
of Naples by the civilian, applied to the Princeſs 
Belmonte 
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Belmonte for her intereſt with the judge—an iniqu 
tous practice in almoſt every country, but Lnglan 
and ihe told him, if he would firſt make her mitftreſ; 
the ſubject, by pleading his own cauſe himſelf, all 
provifta, ard convince her that juſtice was on his fi 
{he would uſe her utmolt infuence in his favour, 
Nt firſt excuicd himleif on account of want of pradi 
ma faculty which he had diſcontinued for many yea 
But the Princeſs perſiſting in her with, as the only c 
dition on Which ſhe ſhould intereſt herſelf in the b 
neſs, he at tengeh began, and pleaded his cauſe i 
ſong, with ſuck lively and inſinuating exprefſions, M. 
he ſoon drew tears from his patroneſs: and, while! 
was in the act of ucantation, other company came 


. | OI | 


f 1 
who were equally affected by his enchantments, Mor 
next day, Princels Beimonte applied to the judges, by boy 
ged, prayed, and related, not only the merits of n, 


cauſe, but the extraordinary talents of her client; 1 
treating them to be preſent at a ſimilar exhibition, l 
ay being fixed, end Metaſtaſio deſired to repeat 
pleadines to a new audience in the Princeſs's palace, 
conſented; and, without repeating a ſingle verk 
what he had ſung before, ſuch were the fire, elegant 
and enthuſiaſm, of his numbers, as left not a dry eye 
the room. The cauſe was ſoon after judicially deten 
ned in his favour, 

We will ſuppoſe, from the innate probity and hon 
of Metaſtaſio, that he had juſtice as well as poetr) 
his fide ; but when eloquence, or a ſyren voice, ist 
Ploxgd to confound right and wrong, facts, wit 
mould alone determine legal right, are io concei Fro 
dil; ue d, and perverted, that Juſt ice, which ſhould 


alle 


not on! $1 Wind, but deaf, to all bat facts, is totalh 


niche d the Court. IN 
0 
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DREADFUL DESCRIPTION 


OF THE ENVIRONS OF THE CITY OF NATLES. 


| 

R NJ human life there is no certainty, and much dan- 
OI cer: but here uncertainty cannot exprels how little 
al ertzin all things are, nor danger how dangerous. All 


hollow beneath us; wherever I ſtrike my foot, the 
bach returns a qu. vering found : hills and valleys ate 
uperpetually admitting ſome change; and mountains 
zg memſelves are but the green ot a night. On on 
"Wan, ſprings are boiling ; on the other, liquid fulphur ur 
c 8; 007ing through the parted ſoil : here are monuments 
þ of what ear thquakes have ſcattered, the ruins of what 
eruptions have diſſolved; the roads are bottomed by 
" malles of lava, and the lakes are incloſed in the crates 
or volcanoes ! 
0 This, though a dreadful, is nevertheleſs a true pic- 
ture, of the vicinity of Naples, one of the gave 1 c wht 
m Europe: and, to the eye of the moraliſt, it; $ 
WW: picture by no means leſs dreadful, of human nature in 
every part of the world ! 


THE ANCIENT HISTORY or 
\, and PHOENICIA, 


ml SKETCH or 
L EGYPT, JUDE. 


rom Heron's Philoſophical View of Univerſal Hittory:. 
Juſt puliiiked.] 


I'N the courſe of a ſerics of ſucceeding centuries, the 
1 Ew ptians experience any revolutions in their na- 
tional 2. irs, without any change in the form of their 
government, or any very remarkable improvement of 

cir ſcience, arts, or manners, Int: ernal convulfions, 
11 at 
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at different times, altered the ſucceſſion of their king 
The more ſavage and martial Arabians and Ethiopia 
repeatedly overpowered the peaceful huſbandmen g 
Egypt, and uſurped the dominion of their county 
Sometimes the Egyptian monarchs, perhaps of natir; 
but more probably of foreign deſcent, were inflame{ 
with the ambition of making diſtant conqueſts ; ani 
carried their victorious arms into Ethiopa, Arabia, 8, 
ria, and even through Chaldea and Perſia, to the te. 
mote regions of Indoſtan, Egyptian colonies, in th; 
progreſs of conqueſt, or by peaceable emigration, wen 
diffuſed through moſt of the circumjacent countries 
Whether conquered, or conquering, they {till civilize 
more or leſs, and won to the imitation of their art 
and manners; as well the invaders by whom they wer: 
ſubdued, as thoſe vanquiſhed tribes and nations why 
ſubmitted to their arms. But each ſucceſſive conquet 
of Egypt by barbarians, ſtill interrupted the progreſſive 
improvement of its ſcience, arts, and ſocial inſtitutions, 
Theſe had advanced with afloviſhing rapidity under 
its firſt native race of monarchs : They were fatally 
checked by that colliſion of barbariſm and civility, with 
which the firſt ſubjugation of the Egyptians to a fo- 
reign yoke was accompanied ; Their progreſs wa 
again renewed, after the reign of the conquerors had 
been firmly eſtabliſhed. Hardly had they begun to rear 
their heads, and reſume their march, when a new in- 
vaſion and a new conqueſt again laid them proſtrate, 
Similar viciſſitudes ſtill ſucceeded ; and the parent 
country of ſcience, art, and civility, was thus for eve! 
prevented from educating theſe, its illuſtrious offspring, 
beyond the premature promiſe of a forward childhood, 
While India, Perſia, Syria, Phœnicia, all the middle 
and weſtern regions of Aſia, and all the coats and 
iſles of the Mediterranean ſea, derived from Egypt 
their firſt elements of religion, laws, and arts, Egypt 
itſelf had begun to decline from its ancient refinement 


of manners, and ingenious induſtry ; and as far as x 
loca 
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acal circumſtances would permit, was relaxing back- 
ard into barbariſm, When the hiſtorian, Herodotus, 
ifited Egypt, then a province of the Perſian empire; 
yen the Egyptian prieſts could not give him any in- 
ormation concerning the ancient hiſtory of their coun- 
„s, or concerning the remains of its ancient arts, that 
' Vin be efteemed more ſatisfactory than the fabulous 
by raditions of barbarians, : ; 
u MC amidſt the wrecks of time, ſome remains, par- 
"ticularly of three remarkable arts practiſed among the 
ancient Egyptians, have been preſerved to our days. 
l ced in a low-lying territory, which had perhaps 
been gained from the ſea, by the gradual retroceſſion 
of its waters, and by the continual depoſition of earth 
conveyed from the Abyſinian mountains by the Nile 
ind its tributary ftreams ; and being viſited by annual 
1 Yinundations, which, while they fertilized the earth, con- 
on tantly threatened deſtruction to any petty works erect- 
Jed by human induſtry upon its ſurface. The Egyp- 
ans were induced, by the conſideration of theſe cir- 
cumſtances in their local ſituation, to conſtruct ſome 
edifices, to preſerve the aſhes of the dead, to ſerve 
for temples of their religion, and repoſitories of their 
ſcience, to be ſo many aſylums, in which they might 
ſeek refuge from the convulſions of nature, or the in- 
vaſion of enemies; and to make theſe fo vaſt in bulk, 
and of a ſtructute fo ſtrong and maſſy, that they might 
defy equally the filent dilapidations of time and nature, 


a: and all the aflaults of artificial violence. Such were 
1 the celebrated PYRAMIDS, built of almoſt a mountain- 
bus magnitude, in the form of flame aſcending from a 
le blazing pile, and compoled of bricks and ſtones, the 
4 moſt durable materials that could be obtained. The 


hopes of their founders have been in part fulfilled : 
"WW The pycamids Kill ſtand, although their original uſes 
be no longer minutely known, — Within the dark re- 
ceſſes of theſe vaſt monuments of Egyptian architefture, 
ue found Mummies, the bodies of the dead preſerved 
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from corruption and decay, by the arts of embalmit- 


f n 
which the ancient Egyptians appear to have exerciſet - 
even in the remoteſt ages of the:r hiſtory, with mew oP 


jar care and ſkill. Certain parts of animal bodies 2 
tels liable than the reit to thoſe changes which a 
uſually induced upon them by putrefaciion, after th 


extinction of life; and when the moiſt and fluid pe 1 
of a carcaſe have been evaporated by heat, n 
loiids will often continue for a long while uncha 1 
ged. That vegetable matter which is employed | 5 
tanning leather, is equally fit to preſerve almolt . 
other animal ſubſtance from decay. Salts and Aroma; 
tics poſſeſs the property of retarding or countetaQing 8 
putrefaction in almoſt all poſſible circumſtance; 5 
Theſe truths were well known to the ancient Egyy H 
tians, and guided them to that perfection in the ar FP 
of embalming, which is diſplayed in the preſervationſf,c 
of the mummies.—In the pyramids, and upon the mun uf 
mics, appear allo nfeROGLYPHIC figures, ſuch as there 
Greek hiſtorians teſtify to have been employed, as e. 
written language by the ancient Egyptiens, before the, 
i invention of alphabetical writing, Inarticulate ſound be 
i looks, and geſtures, are the native language of uncivi|,, 
bl liſed and uneducated man. Articulated words, regulated, 
| geſtures, and rude paintings, are his firſt artificial lan. F 


| guage, Paintings are his firſt means for commemort ee 
hz ting his thoughts, by ſomething like manuſcript. Thebe 
paintings are quickly multiplied, and are contin ual. 
| ly abvreviated, till they form a peculiar language, 
ly intermediate in its nature between {imple painting, and 
alphabetical writing. This was the progrels of the 
Egyptian HEROGLYPHICS 3 as is ſuſſiciently evinced 
by thoſe {peecrmens of them which have been pte ers 
ved. It is pro »bable, that they fell into diſuſe, only un. 
conſequence of the invention of alphabetical writing. 
which would inſenſibly ariſe from ths continual abbrer 
viation of tie IIEROGLYPHIC: Charalters, 


Wh 
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mi nne the Egyptian empire roſe to ſplendour and 
"1c E-:tneſs, and again began to decline, there were, in 
oy - mean time, new ſtates formed, and other civil go- 
u traments eftabliſhed, in the neighbouring countries 
Aſia, the Jews or ISRAELITES, a Horde of wanderers 
m Aſſyria, having been driven down into Egypt by 
PWnine, had long lived there in ſervitude, Becoming 
» oo merous and powerful, this nation of ſlaves were at 
ngth reluctantly diſmiſſed to freedom by their lords, 
"Wow fearing left they themſelves ſhould be overpower- 
. and in their turn enflaved by them. From Egypt 
e fugitives fled in haſte, through the Arabian deſarts, 
wards Syria, During nearly half a century of years, 
ey alternately hovered with a threatening aſpect on 
he yerge of the Syrian territories, and retreated fearful- 
y back into the wilderneſs. Hardened courage, more 
eſperate neceſſity, or the command and the propitious 
uſpices of Heaven, determined them at laſt to invade 
he petty nations of Paleſtine. Diſmay and terror 
cut before them; their march was the career of vic- 
ory, They drove into exile, extirpated, or enſlaved 
he ancient inhab:tants of the land, in which they 
ought for themſelves new ſettlements. Eſtabliſhed 
hus in a country of fertility and abundance, they pro- 
elled a ſyſtem of religious * and worſbip ; which 
tems to have been partly the ſame that their remote 
nceſtors had entertained and exerciſed in Chaldea; in 
"Wart a maſs of ceremonies and opinions borrowed from 
Ie vulgar religion of the Egyptians ; and partly a new 
inſtitution, the invention of Moſes their lawgiver, or 
rather the revelation of God Moſt High. Their civil 
polity was placed in dependence upon the forms and 
miniſters of their religion; and their prieſts, in the 
name of Heaven, arrogated to themſelves the ſupreme 
rovernment of the whole people; an authority greater 

ven than that of the Egyptian prieſthood. 
For ſeveral centuries, the Jews dwelled together in 
the land of their conqueſts; combined by no other 
| MY +5 bonds 
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bonds of civil union, but the allian_e of kindred, 1 
forms and obligations of their religion, and the ahh 
rence with which they agreed in regarding all th 
neighbours, and with which all their neighbours in 
turn regarded them. In- the midſt of notile \2tioh 
who haraſſed them with continual warfare ; in an 
jand ſituation, remote from the accels of ſea-farif:. 
itrangers ; polleſing a territory of that mountainod © 
nature, which is adverle to civilization: the Text: 
tribes could, in theſe circumſtances, make no rin t 
progreſs towards refinement of manners, or {kill in ti 
enr:Ching arts of peace. Prone to ſuperitition by tl 
Fro!s ignorance, and wanting in their own 7 e i 
vinible object of worſhip, they fell away from ti"! 
to time, to the imitation of the wretched idolatry Meir 
their neighbours, who were iu] leſs enlightened thay t 
themſelves. Their employments were to till thiffia 
ground, to feed their flocks and herds, to repulſe Mod 
invade their enemies, The valour and glory oi theMpo 
ancient conqueſts, were at length forgotten by the fuhr 
rounding nations; but their cruelty and injuſtice weg 
itn! remembered. The Jews were deſtined to be for 
quently detcated and enſiaved, although often conquenWur 
ors. At length, finding their ſocial union to be too 
much relaxed, and to want that combination of forall p 
and counſels, which was neceſſary for their cefencyici 
2:-1init the powerful and inveterate foes by whom tacyfcr 
were on all ſides encompaſſed. They, with one 21a 
cord, reſolved no longer to obcy the ſupreme govern 
ment of their prieſts alone; or of merely gcczſionÞe 
leaders appointed by the prieſts ; but to chute a king 
and to eſtabliſh over themſelves a ſeries of monarchs 
like thoſe of the neighbouring nations. 

The prieſts ſullenly complied with the general u. ul 
of the people. Saul was ſelected to be the ſirſt love: 
reign of the tribes of Iſrael, Having been firſt ſecretly 
cho; len by the Chiefs of the hierarchy 3 he was nen 
aciined to the kingly office, by lots 2 7 ully * in! 
olems 
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lemn aſſembly of the tribes. The artifices of the 
riefts, the favorr of his own tribe, the acquieſcence 
f the reſt, and his own perlonal exertions, at length 
ve him, with the name, all the powers and honours 
royalty. For a ſhort while, Savi was gratefully obe- 
ent to the prieſts to whom he owed His elevation; 8 
d, as he was the creature bay their influence, exerei- 
d only a hadowy authority, the ſubſtance of winch, 
truth, ill remained with them. But he ſoon be- 
n to endure with impatience the capricious ſeverity 
fem controul. Intoxicated with grandenr, to 
bis mind was unaccuftomed, and betrayed by 
e afolence of inexperience; he raſhly preſumed to 
gut ſome of their dictates, and to encroach upon 
3 rom that inſtant, his degradation, 
tae ruin of his family, were determined upon. A 
al was A e. UP againſt him, by the enraged prieſt. 
od; v YE. + the1 ntri' Zuss Were CIA toyed in vain, do 
pole 2 e monarch wiom they had exalted. Saul con- 
wed to reign. But his authority was continually inſult- 
and undermined by the prieſts; the wiſhes of the 
ople were turned from him, to D. vid ; his temper was 
ured, and his domeſtic life embittered : fear, jcalouſy, 
oomy and hopeleis ainbition, exaiperated his mind 
phrenzy, ard converted him into a crnel and ca- 
Icious tyrant, Unaided by the influence of the 
trarchv v, and unable to command the eancr and. 
ral ſervice of his tubjects in general, he could not 
ccelsſully reſiſt thoſe foreign enemies who were ſtir- 
dup, to attack the 1tfraclites, amid their dome ſt ic 
lentions, He fell, at laſt, with his brave ſons, in 2 
tal battle, in which the Iſraclites were totally routed 
the Philiſtine 
Davin, * was deſtined to ſuccced Saul, under 
= uſpices, was indeed a hero. In his early 
„he had been choſen by the prieſts, to be their 
zine in diſturbing the government of Saul. Even 
tn was he eminently dittinguiſhed among his equals, 
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by perſonal ſtrength and beauty, by dauntleſs coury 
and intrepidity, by rare diſcretion, The ſuſpicion 
with which Saul was ſoon taught to regard him, th WW 
ambitious enterpriſes to which be was excited, th 5 
perils to which he was expoled, and the ſtate of ou 
lawed deſtitution into which he was driven, ſerved u 
try ſeverely, to exercyſe, and to improve all the grez 
qualities in his character. While he was in exile, d. 
ring the latter years of Sanl's reign, he had been wi 
verſally regarded as the deſtined ſucceſſor to the thro * 
His vartues were ſplendid and popular; there r 
ſomething generous even in his vices. In vain did th 
adherents of the family of Saul ſtrive to preſerve 
kingdom to the ſurviving fon of their fallen monard 
All the twelve tribes of Iſrael ſoon haſtened emulouly”: 
to hail the ſon of Jeſſe as their king. 1 
David was not, as Saul had been, new to power ay” 
to command, when he aſcended the throne. He hal"! 
long before declared himſelf the humble diſciple a" 
the protector of the prieſts : And he had now ſufficii 
prudence and diſcernment of his own true interel_” © 
ſtill to cherith and to honour thoſe from whoſe f 
all his fortunate pretenſions had ſprung. The ſtrengy'*" 
of the prieſthood had been ſo broken, and their an 
tion ſo humbled by the perſecutions of Saul, that . 
were no longer equally formidable to royalty. Das 
more zealouſly religious than even the prieſts then 
felves, contrived to make them the beſt ſupport of i 


authority, and the moſt ſubſervient tools of his pu 
ſes ; while he ſeemingly held the powers of ſovertig nd 
only to defend and to obey them.—lIn the perils, . 
darings, and the eſcapes of his exile, he had been aiW'*** 
companied by a band of adherents, outlawed for t 
attachment or affinity to him; whoſe numbers va" 
continually augmented by the acceſſion of new a = 


Ciates, until the fall of Saul reſtored them all in hond 
to their country, Theſe men thus learned the ent 
war, in the ſame ſchool with David their chief; © 

2 be 
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came a body of diſciplined ſoldiers, ſuperior in mili- 
ry prowels to any that had been formed among the 
—_ fince their firſt conquaſt of Canaan. 

Strong, when he aſcended the throne, in the general 
rour of the people, in che attachment and friendly 
gaence of the prieſthood, in poTefſing a imall army 
gallant veteran ſoldiers, and in a perſonal character 
ech was eftzemed and dreaded by the neighbouring 
ions, David, with thele advantages, could not well 
& [to reign with greater glory, and more proſperous 

than his predeceſior, Enemies aroſe, however, 
inſt bim on every fide. But they took arms only 
wield them in vain, They led on the battle but to 


thy 
rein it. Surrounding nations came one after ano- 
ul £ in hoſtile array, againſt the children of Itrael; 


| were ſucceſſively di \(comfited, and driven as chaff 
hre them. Fear and rage combined various tribes 
{nations in one allied hoſt, to oppoſe the victorious 
ns of David. Their oppoſition was fruitleis. Every 


; 
ey which his forces encountered was routed ; every 
oft that they be ſieged was taken; from the Euphra- 


to the coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea, and from the 
fines of Egypt to the moſt northern limits ot Syria, 
was ſubdued by the armies of Itrael, Of the van- 
hed nations, tome were almoſt wholly extermina- 
5 Others were reduced to preedial or domeſtic fer 


VO! 
uf! 
modi 

the 


1 
ber and from tome the victors were 18 
of h exactins ſubmiſuon and tribute. Judea was 


ur tily enriched with the ſpoils of ſo many COLQUETr= 
and tributary countries; and tne arts began to ſpring 
aud the light of ſcience to dawn upon it. In his 
e and domeitic relations, the lon of Je Te was leſs 
tunate, His beloved wiſe, the dauzhter of-gaul, 
ning to treat her hntband with unjuſt di:dain, was 
Ide} from his bed; his 'on Ammon raviſhed his fi- 
; Abſalom, another of the king's ſons, murdered his 
her Ammon, excited a rebellion againſt his father, 
fell at laſt in battle, while he aipired to ſnatch 


David's 
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David's crown from his head. A peſtilence, too, fy 
while deſolated the land; and the Philiſtines, 
other neighbouring nations, occaſionally entered þ 
Jewiſh territories, with acts of unforeſeen hoſtili 
Yet David's reign, although not unchequered wi 
calamities, was glorious ; and his end was pious z 
happy. | | 

He was ſucceeded on the throne by his favourite 
SOLOMON, Saul having humbled and weakened min 
prieſthood, even while they wrought the overthrou 
his family; and David having ſubued thoſe neighba 
ing nations who had long vexed Iſracl with incelly 
holtilities ; it remained for Solomon, to confirm the 
gal authority, by ſplendid eſtabliſhments, and wileg 
vil inftitutions ; and to improve the condition of bf 
ſubjects, by the diligent cultivation of the arts 
peace. He built a magnificent temple, and may; 
other ſtately edifices; encouraged induſtry and. © 
merce ; and fondly engaged in the purſuits of elegalif 
literature and fcience. Under his reign, the Jewilh whit); 
tion added the praiſe of comparative civilization 4 
refinement, to their former martial glory. They 
now attained the higheft pitch of national greatnelsh 
which they were to riſe. Solomon reigned from eu 
youth to a good old age, and dicd at laſt in peace, 

After the death of Solomon, the tributary nation 
rebelled; and new Kingdoms, and new .dynaſties ſr, 
princes, were founded among them. The tribes of Vi, 
rae] were alſo divided into two parts; one only the 
which owned the deſcendants of David for thh it 
kings. Judah and Ifraci gradually declined, till t. 
became almoſt the two weabeſt principalities m Pal-Sorl 
ſtine or Syria, Barbariſm returning, ſettled upon t 
national manners, more ferocious, gloomy, and ten: 
cherous, than in former times. From that pure, Wt 
blime, and ſpiritual religion, which had been the baute 
and ſupport of their civil and political union, toy} 


often perverſely turned to the corruptions and abſurd 
5 tie 
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res of idolatry. They were often made the prey of 
mnquering invaders ; and were thus ſtripped of all the 
aſth which their forefathers had acquired, in the days 
of David and Solomon. At laſt, the ten tribes of If. 
nel were carried away into captivity, out of their coun- 
try, to a foreign land, from which they were never to 
urn: and within no long time after, Jeruſalem it- 
elk, the capital city of the kingdom of Judah, was ta- 
Wen, and deſtroyed ; and the tribes of Judah and Ben- 
min were likewite dragged away captives. Theſe. 
two laſt tribes were to be afterwards reſtored to their 
ative land, were to rebui'd their temple, to renew 
e rites of their ancient worthip, to inhabit Judea, till 
Slate æra in the hiffory of mankind, and to be at 
W-ngth diſperſed as ſtrangers and wanderers among all 
Whe nations of the earth. | 
The Jews are diflinguiſhed, among ancient nations, 
Wil more eminently, for the divine origin from which 
Meir inſtitutions of policy and worſhip are believed to 
Mie proceeded, than for any thing in the refinement 
their manners, or in the grandeur of their dominion, 
ch records of their hiſtory, and ſuch remains of their 
I iterature, as have been preſerved to us, are either 
Nections of laws and inſtitutions, ſacred or civil; 
forical chronicles ; hymns, evidently compoſed for 
e ſolemnities of public worſhip ; or other poetical 
poſitions, paſtoral, ſatirical, didactic, and prophe- 
„ Theſe appcar to have been written, for the moſt 
et, by the prieſts and their diſciples. Of the code 
ue laws, the greater part muſt have been compoſed, 
tere it ſhould ſeem, by Moſes and his contemporaries. 
welpe books which contain the earlier hiſtory of the 
Pals ard, and of the riſe of the Jewiſh nation, were un- 
den abtedly written by Moſes, and his brother Aaron; 
en al may be regarded, as containing the ſubflance of 
E information recorded ot traditional, concerning 
ba creation of the world, and the firſt condition of 
15 Kndon the earth, which was known and believed, 
| uh 
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in Chaldea, In Egypt, and among the children d! 
rael. The other kittorical' books of the Jewiſh fg 
tures ſeem to have been chiefly chronicles ken 
the priefls, for public records of the national ti 
tions; and in ſome inſtances, probably, compilaty 
made by private perſons, from thoſe public reg 
compared with the memorials of unwritten tradity 
By the prieſts themſelves, or by others with then 
probation, were all thole hymns certainly comp 
which appear to have been empinyed by the Jem 
the folemnitics of their religious worſhip, The auth 
of the books of prophecics were, for the moſt g 
prieſts, diſciples of the prieſts, or at leaſt me 
worth and genius, who had imbibed ſomewhat of 
ſpirit, and theirlearning. The book of Fob is a dra 
tic poem, intended to viadicate the wildom and jul 
of Divine Providence, againſt thoſe objections which 
exiſtence of evils, phyheal and moral, in the unit 
may ſeem to ſuggeſt in oppotiticn to it. Seloml 
writings are treatiſes of ethics, practical and ped 
tive; and an amatory paitoral poem, the ſroptſurous 
which may poſſibly have been allegorical. , rich. 

Yet, however we may trace the ſame chain of wife BI. 
ral relations, and the ſame ſcrics of {ſecondary andifenou: 
man caules, in the hi|tory of the tortunes and mata 
of the Jewiſh nation, as in that of all the other Whfilcſti 
doms and nations of the earth, there are fenfÞhe fri 
things peculiar to the policy, the religion, the hingen, fe 
and the literary remains ot the ancient Jews, Med, 
beſpeak them to have been cſ{iabliſhed, in a partiaſſad tor 
manner, under the viſible authority of Heaven, Metin! 
have been {uggeſted or dictated by Divine inſpia, or 
Among all the political and religious inſt itutionhWues, f 
equally remote antiquity, that of the Jews Mees, 
has been faithfully preſerved to our times; andi Ming 
been preſerved during a length of time, and Mens 
multitude of untavourable circumſtances, in Ws Wor 
perhaps, nothing but the extraordinary care of 

4 Provide 
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povidence, could have ſaved it from periſhing. The 
A ew il code of policy and religion, alone of all that 
kf prececed the riſe of Chiiltianity, teaches principles of 
hl morality which are all formed to produce, in every in- 
kd ſtance of their application, the greateſt poſſible quan- 
lan tity of gene ral and particular good, It alone commu- 
ee ricates ideas of the pertections of the Author of nature, 
Gin which arc not lets correct and exalted than thoſe which 
ei the molt pious and cniightened philotophy deduces 
apo from the contemplation ot his works. We thall here- 
em ter ſee. that the whole ſyſtem of the Jewiſh econo- 
aul ny, with the writings in which it is commemorated, 
ſt ere to form the foundation of a religion, the divine 
uthenticity oO! Which is Cemonſitatively certain; and 
@ the truth of which, tlie facred Veracity of the an- 
ent Jewith fcriptures is, to a certain degree, neceſſa- 
involved. II difficult ies and doubts ariſe, can it 
& otherwite with that which is pretented to human 
uderitandings, and through human media? 
Maritime commerce, the firſt benignant compoſer 
the general and mutual hoſtilitics of lavage and bar- 
lrous nations, was, in the mean time, creating and 
arching new communities, on the eaſtern thores of 
Wie Mediterrancan lea, in a tract of country, conter- 
nous with Judca, and extending both ſouthward, to- 
ds the confines of Fgypt, and northward, through 
Wilckine, In thole wanderings which ſucceeded the 
be firſt diſpe rſion of mankind, from the plains of Chal- 
Ma, ſome of the tribes that travelled directly weſt- 
ud, advanced to the extreme verge of the land; 
u for the ſake of firing their ſubtittence by fiſhing, 
driuking out of ſome Contiguous iprings of freſh wa- 
Wi, or of obtaining ſhelter 1rom the hoitilities of ene- 
dies, fixed their dwellings in creeks, or on promon— 
Wes, upon the ;:mmediate coalt of the ſea, That 
nd th Ning rom which they probably ſought their principal 
Daraus of jubtiiicuce, accullomed them to a lite of more 
1 Uuous labour, required a greater fertility of contri- 
f Din L Vances, 
viſe 
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vances, and left them leſs vacant time for ſavage 
tentions, than it they had {till continued to roam ahi 
as hunters or ſhepherds. Adventurers or tugit 
from Egypt and Chaldea, came from time to time, 
annoy, or to join and inſtruct them. Feeling a y 
of various neceſſaries or conveniencies of life, whichye 
to be procured only from Egypt, or from the ink 
regions of Arabia and Syria; and poſſeſſing a ſup 
fluity of ſome of the ſpoils of the ocean and its ſhon 
which were acceptable to their neighbours ; they we 
hence induced to try the arts of barter and traffic; q 
larging, by the communication of their ſuperfluiti 
the number of the enjoyments of other tribes, and p 
curing from the abundance of diſtant lands, a plentilf 
ſupply of their own wants. The fertility of Eg 
aitorded to its inhabitants a plenty of the firſt necels 
ries of ſubſiſtence, in return for their happy agrial,, 
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ture, which rendered them at once indifferent to tiþ,, 


advantages of commerce, and averle from the indolqher 
and roaming life of the ſhepherd. The wandering Mir 
martial tribes of Arabia and Syria, were as yet far fir. 
having attained to the ingenuity, induſtry, and civility, 
which would have been requiſite to induce theme. 
become the agents of commerce. No rivals therei,z 
appeared, to check, by competition, the growing cha 
duſt ry and opulence, or the ring commercial ſpirit 
the fortunate communities which were lcattered aid; 
the lea coaſt of Syria, Policy and military prowjy! 
enabled them to protect their wealth and indulinþ., 
from all the attacks of their hungry and rapacioeo 
neighbours, They extended their commercial inteſn 
courſe, by degrees, as far inland as to the banks of Hate 
Euphrates and the Tigris. By ſea, their veſlels lo, 
began to adventure, not only around the Egyptuth., 
coalts, but northward, along the ſhores of Aſia Ming 
and even to the iſles of what was afterwards to We, 
named the Egean Archipelago. 14 


Such was the firſt rile of the famous conny 1. 
| 1 
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ze a gates of PHOgNICla. Walle the Egyptians were en- 
 200F-iched by agriculture, while the ltraelites wandered 
gun om Chaldea to Egypt, and multiplied into a nation, 
me, ine Phoenician fiſhermen, in the mean time, aſſociated 
a Mato communities, and learned to practiſe the varied 
bur induſtry of the artiſan, the adventurous toils of the ma- 
maner, and the tupple ingenuity of the merchant. Al- 
[ups eady trading with their neighbours of Syria, they tra- 
(hon elled frequently eaſtward, in numerous carayans, or 
companies, as far as Aﬀyria : Balm, myrrh, and ipt- 
ie ; $5, the produce of oriental herbs, trees, or ſhrubs ; 
luitftves, the victims of the fate of war, or of the inhu- 
ad Man avarice of relations or friends, were the favourite 
lentiWrticles of commerce, imported by the Phcenician tra- 
ers from the inland parts of Arabia and Syria, and 
ecell:om the countries bordering on the Perſian Gulph. 
giCamels, aſſes, and dromedaries, were the beaſts of bur- 
to ien which they employed for the carriage of their 
oleerchandiſe. Cloths for raiment, which the Phoeni- 
Ng Meians wove with peculiar ſkill, and which they alone 
ar new to colour with happy art; weapons for war, uten- 
VE; for domeſtic accommodation, and almoſt ali the im- 
Milements of peaceful induſtry, were, in return, diltribu- 
creed by them, among the inhabitants of Syria, Arabia, and 
mg Fhaldea. The corn and the linen of Egypt, which the E- 
puuſptians themſelves ſcorned to export to foreign lands, 
#Þhile the barbarous tribes of Arabia and Syria were too 
Toile civilized to ſeek them in peaceful commerce; 
duitfzere profitably purchaſed by the Phœnicians, from the 
pacFeople among whom they were produced, and were 
inteſtonveyed, for ſale, into all the ſurrounding countries, 
Mato which theſe induſtrious and inſinuating traders pe- 
ls WWherrated. Gold, filver, and braſs, were ſoon adopted 
Wa the Phcenicians, as important engines of the me- 
1 Mic arts, and to be univerſal ſigns of value and com- 
| Nerce. 
At the ra of the firſt conqueſts of the children of 
Wael, in the land of Canaan, their exterminating pro- 
I 2 grels, 
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greſs, for a time, checked the proſpetity, and inn. 
rupted the inland trade of the Phacnician ſtates. hu 
the Phœnicians were now too powerful, by the reſoum 


| 
of their induſtry, wealth, ingenuity, and Knowledy, 
to be wholly deftroved or enſlaved by the undiſcipling 
illL armed, and unceitain attacks of the invaders. Na ' 
the ſtrength and adventurous commerce of the Phot. g 
cians were ſoon conſiderably augmented, by a con 8 


quence naturally reſultiag from the ſuccefes of f 10 
Jews in Canaan, Many fugitives from among tba 
Syrian nations, which were now ſubdued, fought x 
ſage in tlie fortified towns, which remained i impreguſ . 
bly ſecure upon the ſea-coaſt. Others embarking a 
board Phoenician veſſels, failed to coloniſe the con! 
of Cilicia and Phrygia, the iſles, in the Egean a, 
the Grecian peninſula, or even the more diſtant 

ae of Africa and Italy. Confined for a while, « 
the ſide of Syria, by the implacable hoſtility of th}, - 
Jews, the Phœnicians now turned themſelves more al 


ha 
Ua! »afly to the purſuits of maritime commerce, 
bre 
checked, and inſecure, towards the eaſt, they co 0 
however, explore the unknown regions, and rifle i * 


native ireatures, of the weſt, A 
Pe commerce, wealth, and power of the inhabi 

ants of Phconicia, ſtill continued, by theſe means, 
increale, They were, at this time, enlightened | 
knowledge, and civiliſed, probably above all other mh, 
tions on the earth, a multitude of ingenious mecha- n 
arts, unhnown to the reſt of mankind, were fkilful ; 


er 
practiled among them. By their wide commercial bo 
tercourie with the inhabitants of many different land vor 


they acquired a ſingularly correct and extenſive kno 
edge of the phenomena and the general laws of natuſ 
and of the condition of mankind in ſocial life, Thi 
habits of contemplating, and of accommodating thell. 
ſelves to the cuſtoms, manners, inſtitutions, # ? 
widely diverſified circumſtances, of ſo many differel 1 5 
nations, enlarged their minds from thoſe narrow rest y 
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ces which ſtil! foſte red the mutual rancour, and retard - 
by ed the civilization of the Jews, and moſt of the other 
"ey rude tribes and communities of contemporary antiqui- 
0p; ty, Whatever arts, ingenious and uleful, yet hitherto 
we unpractited in Phoeniciaz whatever ſcience, truly fitted 
Wy to enlighten the arts, and to perfect the inſtitutions of 
any civil lite; were diſcovered by the Phœnicians, among 
oy the nations which they viſited, in the adventures of 
| i] their commerce; theſe they ſeized with eager inge- 
tho nuity, and introduced into their native ſtates; which 
ty were thus enriched, not leſs by art and knowledge, 
"4 than by groſſer opulence, collected from almoſt every re- 
'd 4} gion of the many-peopled earth. The art of alphabetical 
writing, if invented among the Egyptians, by the con- 
| tinual abbreviation of their hieroglyphics, was, how- 
ever, by the Phaenicians, firſt freely enlarged from the 
J myſterions ſervice of ſuperſtition, and applied to its 
numberleſs happy uſes in common life. Except per- 
haps the Egyptians, and their fugitive ſlaves the He- 
brews, every other nation of antiquity appears to have 
quired the ule of letters from the Phœnicians. They, 
Joo, firft taught the nations an architecture, neither 
{mountainous and maſſy, as that of the pyramids of 
Egypt, nor yet humble and rude, like the caves and 
Ituts of {avages. While the Chaldeans and the Egyp- 
Atans ſtudied the phaſes and the motions of the ſtars, 
Ichiefly for the purpoſes of aftrology and idolatry, by 
ile te Phœnicians aſtronomy was cultivated for the no- 
Aer purpole of employing it as the guide of navigation. 
Irbonicia was, at this time, to the reſt of the inhabited 
Porld, nearly what the heart is to the living organi- 
d animal body, the centre of civility, knowledge, 
The aduſtry, and art; from which they were ſtill poured in 
* itioutand channels of circulation throughout all the 
7 ge of Phoenician commerce, te which their ſtreams 
liier al returned, and in which every new impulſe that 
cejub ended to alter or increaſe the motions of the current 
Pee e ill its natural origin. | : 
I 3 When 
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When the Hebrew king, David, extcaded his cons 
que ſts over Sy ria, the 1utereſts vi theirtrade led the Phe, 
niciaus to cultivate his fri- 'ndihip. They wilely leagued 
not with his enemies, to oppole his victories; and he does 
not appear to have ever thought of turning his army 
ag init them. Enriched with the tpoils of 0 many na. 
tions, and awakened by their newly acquired wealth 
and dominion, to feel the wants of luxury, and to ſtudy 
the arts of refinement, the Hebrews now eagerly en- 
couraged the commercial intercourte of the Phceni. 
cians. HIR Au, King of Tyra, which was et this 
time the principal ſtate in Phcenicia, became the triend 
and ally of David. The arts and manners, with the 
merchandiſe of the Tyrians, were fondly introduced 
and imitated among the Jews. It is probable, that 
the trafic which the Tyrians ſtill continued to carry 
on with the countries lying on the Euphrates and 
the Pigtis, rendered it now of the utmoſt importance 
to them to cultivate, by every art, the amity of the 
Jews, who were maſters of all the intermediate re. 
gions. With thele views, no doubt, they init riucted 
the {ubjects of David and Solomon in architecture, and 
others of the Pheenician arts, made them occaſionalh 
even partners in their traiic, and taught them to pie 
fer the ſumptuous accommodations af commercial 
wealth, to the {ſplendour of military glory. Sotomohy 
in building the city of Tadmor in the wilderneſs, which 
which was afterwards to become more opulent and b. 
mous, under the name of Palmyra, was probably guided 
by the enlightened counlels of Hiram, who thus ſought 
to provide a refting-place in the deſart, for the Jewill 
and FPhanician merchants, ON their journies between Ph 
leſtine and Afſvria. At the (ame time, the Phoznicia 
of Stpod were leſs powerful and opulent indeed, that 
thole of Tyre, yet ſufficiently fo to carry on alſo 
very extenſive commerce, By the permiſſion and af 
of Solomon, too, whoſe dominions extended over At 


bia Petræa, to the ſhores of the Red Sea, the PhetrF 
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claus were encouraged to attempt the navigation of 
this [eu, and, in conjunction with the Jews, to proſe- 
cute their commercial adventures, weſtward along the 
ſouthorn coalt of Africa, and eaſtward around the 
thores of Arabia Felix, to the Perſian gulph, or per- 
haps even as far as India. : 

The Fugnicians continued to flouriſh in induſtry 
and opulence, long after thc momentary ſplendour of 
the ſewilh empire had faded. Thoſe tribes which, in 
the rſt diſperſion of mankind, after the deluge, had 
wandercd into the northern regions of Afia and Europe, 
gradualiy dilluled a population of favage hordes through 
the vaſt countries extending between the MeCiterra- 
rean and the northern eas, and on the welt, ulti- 
mately bounded by the great Atlantic Ocean; but 
the {ea-coalls of all theſe countries were viſited, from 
time to time, by T'yrian and Sidonian merchants, and 
were in many in{lances firſt occupied by Phoenician 
colonies, Waentlerers trom Egypt firſt penetrated into 
Ethiopia, and {pread themiclves,. at length, through 
the middlæ and weitern parts of Africa; but the Phar- 
nticians likewiſe trequented the African coaſts, and 
leattered colonics around them. From Spain, from 
Ntaiv, from Britain, they procured tin, filver, iron, 
brals, and other materials of luxury or primary uſe, 
Carthage was founded by them, almoſt on the weſtern 
extremity of the African continent, that it might 
krve as a middle flation between the harbours of Phys 
neia, and the remoteſt limits of their weſtern naviga- 
ton, Moſt of the iſles in the Mediterranean fea, 


ered, and reduced under the laws of civility, Greeer 
Ws atterwards to deduce from Phœnicia, the origin of 
ler letters, government, and arts. Even the. diſtant 
dores ot the Euxine fea, were explored and civiliſed 
WF Phcenictiin commerce. The opulent kingdoms of 


ALvdiz and 


; Fhrygia, owed almoſt all that was curiouſly 
S&T in their arts, or intrinſically uicful in the ma- 
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terials of their opulence, to the intercourſe of the Pho. 
nicians, Nor was their commerce with the eaſt, in 
tne mean time, interrupted. They ſtill conveyed the 
wealth of the weſtern world into all the middle coun- 
tries of the eaſt, and brought the ſpices and other rich 
productions of oriental lands, to be diffuled throug! 
— weſt. By cultivating the alliance of the Egyptians, 

they were enabled {till to retain the commerce of the 
Red Sea, At the command of Necho, King of Egypt, 
a Phoenician fleet failing from that fea, cireumna- 
vigated Africa, and returned, through tne Mediterr- 

nean, into the harbours of Ty re. Around all theſe 
coaſts, their firſt voyages ard journies of diicovery, 
might be often little gainful ; but they had fixed ther: 

marts, they had pla ated their colonies, they had 
ſettled their modes of intercourſe, they knew what 
were the wants, and what the ſuperiluities uf each pas 
ticular country; and, amid theſe crrcumſtances, their 
commmerce was now in its higheſt proſperity, an! 
they were the wealthieſt among the nations of tie 
earth, 

So widely extended 1n its operations, was the com- 
merce of the Phcoenician ſtates and their colonies, 2 
leaſt from the ra of the inſtitution of regal goven 
ment among the Jews, to the time at which we 27 
are hereafter to ſee, that Tyre was deſtroyed by t 
. Grecian conqueror of Aſia, But their opulence al 
red the rapacity of ſeveral of thoſe martial King 
whoſe ambitious enterpriſes, from time to time, inte 
rupted the carcer of civilization, and checked tif 
growth of the generous arts which ſerved to poll 
and enrich mankind, When the fury of conqueſt 6 
cafionally ſeized the ſovereigns of Egypt, they hl 
ralled or ſubjugated the Phœnici ans, u ith the other i 
habitants of Paleſtine. Nebuchadnezzar, the vid 
rious monarch of Babylon, beſieged and took the cl 
of Tyre, and, for a time, deprived the Phoenician 
all the advantages of their ivland trade with the coll 
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A crowd of chiefs inclole che * man: 
Who thus, conſpicuous in the midſt, began. 

Our toils, my friends, are crown'd with 1ure ſucceh, : 
The greater part perto:m'd, atchieve the lus, 
Now follow cheertul to the trembliug town; 

Preſs but an entrance, and preſume it won. 

Fear is no more: for ferce Mezentius lies, 


As the firſt fruits of war, a ſacriſice. 


Turnus thall fall extended on the plain; 

And in this omen is already ſlain. 

Prepar d in arms, purſue your happy chance: 
That none unwarn'd, may plead his ignorance : 
And 1, at Heav'n's appointed hour, may find 
Your warlike enſigus waving in the wind, 

Mean time the rites and fun'ral pomps prepare, 
Due to your dead companions of the war : 

The laſt reſpect the living ean beſtow, 

To thield their thadows from contempt below, 
That conquer'd earth be theirs for which they fought 
And which for us with their own blood they bough 
But firſt the corpſe of our unhappy friend, 

To the ſad city of Evander ſend : 

Who not inglorious in his age's bioom, 

Was hurry d hence by too ſevere a doom. 

Thus, weeping while he ſpoke, he took his way, 
Where, new in death, lamented Pallas lay: 
Accetes watch'd the corpſe ; whoſe vouth deſerv'd 
The father's truſt; and now the ſon he ſerv'd 
With equal faith, but lets autpicious care: 

Th' attendants of the f1ain his forrow ſhare, 
A troop of Trojans mix'd with theſe appear, 
And mourning matrons with difhevell'd hair, 
Soon as the prince appears, they raile a cry; 
All beat their breaſts, and echoes rend the ky. 
They rear his drooping forehead from the ground ; 
But when Zuneas view'd the griſly wound, 

Vhich Pallas in his manly botom bore, 

And the fair fleſh diſtain'd with purple gore: 


* 


* 
15 
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Firſt, melting into tears, the pious man 


1 
Deplor'd o lad a fight, then thus began: 
[ ahappy youth ! When Fortune gave the reſt 
0! mz - full withes, ſhe retus'd the beit ! 
de came 3 but brought not thee along, to bleſs 
7 longing eyes, and ſhare in my lucceis : 
ing grud al 4 thy ſaſe return, the tri! amp us duc 
To pr olp'rous valour, in the public view. 
t thus I promis'd, when thy father lent 
[ BY needleſs ſaccour with a fad conſent ; 
nbrac'd me parting for the Etrurian land, 
d ſent me to potlets a large command. 
if 3 and from his own experience told, 
r foes were warlike, diſciplin'd, and bold : 
ch now perhaps, in hopes of thy return, 
Ne odours on his loaded alters burn; 
Wile we, with vain officious pomp, prepare 
To end lim back has portion of the war, 
bloody breathlels body; winch can owe 
o farther debt, but to the powers below. 
he wretched father, ere his race 15 run, 
hall view the fun'ral honours of his fon. 
ſncle are my triumphs of the Latian war; 
Fruits of my plizhted faith, and boaſted care. 
auc yet, unhappy lire, thou thalt not fee 
\ lon, whoſe death ditgrac'd his anceſtry ; 
Thou thalt not bluth, old man, however griev'd: 
ty Pallas no diſhoneſt wound receiv'd. 
he dy'd no death to make thee with, too late, 
Thou hadſt not liv'd to fee his ſhameful fate. 
ut what a champion has the Auloman coat, 
and what a friend haſt 0m Aſcanius, loit ! 
Thus having mourn'd, he gave the word around, 
10 raile the pre. ithieis body from the ground; 
* choſe a thouſand horſe, the flow'r of all 
; warlike troops, to wait the funeral: 
lo bear him baek, and ſhare Evanier s grief; 
Wrell- becoming, but 2 weak rele 
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Of oaken twigs they twilt an eaſy bier; 

Then on their thoulders the ſad burcen rear. 

The body on this rural herſe is born, 

Strew'd leaves and fun'ral greens the bier adorn, 

All pale he lies, and looks a lovely fiow'r, 

New cropt by virgin hands, to drels the bow'r : 
ntaded yet, but yet unted below, 


No more to mother earth or the green ſtem ſhall ox; 


Then two fair veſts, of wond'rous work and colt, 

Of purple woven, and with gold embols'd 

For ornament the Trojan hero brought. 

Which with her hands Sidonian Dido w rought. 

One velt array'd the corpte, end one they ipread 

O'er his cios'd eves, and wrap 4 around his head: 

That when the veliow hair in fame ſliou'd fall, 

The catching tire might burn the golden caul. 

Beſides, the Ipails of foes in battle flain, 

When he deicended on the Latian plain: 

Arms, trappings, horſes, by the heric he led 

in long array, (th' atchievements of the dead.) 

Then, pinion 'd with their hands behind, appear 

Ih unhappy captives, marching-in the rear: 

Appointed oiF rings in the victor's name, 

To iprinkle with their blood, the tun'ral lame. 

Inferior trophies by the cheſs are born; 

Gauntlets and helms, their loaded hands adorn ; 

And fair inſcriptions fix'd and titles read 

Of Latian leaders conquer'd by the dead. 
Accetes on his pupil 's corple attends, 

With feeble is ps, ſupported by his friends : 

Pauſing at ev'ry pace, in forrow drown'd, 

Detwixt their arms he ſinks upon the ground. 

Where grov'ling, while he lies in dcep deſpair, 

He beats his breaſt, and rends his huary hair. 


The champion's chariot next is {een to roll, 


Belmear'd with hoſtile blood, and hono: rally foul. 


o cloſe the pomp, AN the ſtecd of ſtate, 


Is led, the fun'rals of his lord to watt, 


Strip! 
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&ripp d of his trappings, with a ſuilen pac e. 

le walks, and the big tears run rolling down kis face. 
ſhe lance of Pallas, and the crimſon creſt, 

are born behind; the victor lerz'd the reit. 

The march begins :-* the trumpets hoarieiv ſound, 

ſe pikes and lances trail along the ground. 

nus, while the Trojan and Arcadian horſe, 

To Pallantean tow'rs dirsét th cir courſe, 

In! ond proc 'efon rank'd, lie P 10US chief 

topp'd in the rear, and gave a vent to grief. 


1 17 — » 1 Fe) 81 11 f 3 14! 
e Public Care, ne laid, bie -h * al attends, 


* 


Hrerts our prelent wocs, at Icait ſuſpends: 
hence with the manes of great Pallas dwell ; 
Hal, holy relies, and a laft fare well, 

fe lid n. » more ; but, iniy tho' he mourn'd, 
keſtrain'd his tear s and to the camp 1cturn'd. 


KL MARKS 


ON THE LAZARON1 OF NAPLEs. 


I bp Naples, there are between thirty and forty 
thoulind idle peorie, who have no Rated buſineſs 
tollow, and lixewite require none. They n=-ed on- 
a ſew ells of linen for all their clothing, 2nd «bout 
pence a-day tor their tapport, For u int ot beds, 
ey Beep every Night upon benches; and are thence 
ated, in der;if.on, Banchicri, or Lazaroni. With a 
wical iadiflerence, they c<tpiſe the convenieneies of 
| wait als ys be 2 
eat nuilance in a ftate; but, at the fame time, it is 
Very dimcult to alter the genius and temper of a na— 
on, and to give a [Pirit of indufſtry to people who 
ure ſo ſtrong a propenſity to idleneſs. It 1 ; 
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and judicions plan to that effect. Naples, in that cak, 
might become a far more powerful kingdom than it i, 
Its maritime fituation preſents the faireit occaſion fy 
giving employment to ſo many thouſand hands, by mz. 
nufatures, commerce, and navigation. Among ſuch 
a multitnde of idle vagabonds, there muſt neceſſary 
be many looſe and diſorderly perſons, by whom the 
nation is brought into diſcredit, though in fact, it 8 
no worſe than the reſt of Italy,” I have taken the 
above extract from the third volume of Hiſtorical aud 
Critical Accounts of Italy, by Folk man. 

Indeed, I could not but obſerve, at Naples, a very 
great number of ill-clothed people; but I ſaw none 
that were unemployed, I accordingly inquired of ſeve. 
ral of my friends after the forty thouſand idlers, whom 
I wanted to be acquainted with; and, as they could 
give me no information on the ſubjeR, T went in pur. 
ſuit of them myſelf, as a ſtrict examination into the 
matter was ſo neceſſary for forming a notion of the 
itate of the government. 

For gaining ſome knowledge, then, of the confuſel 
maſs of people that are ſeen in the ſtreets and public 
places, I began by judging and claſſifying the variow 
figures, according to their dreſs, their aſpeR, their be- 
haviour, and their occupation. I found this operation 
much eaſier here than any where elſe, as the people 
2re more left to themſelves, and their outward appear 
ance {hews their ſtation, 

I entered on my obſervations early every mom- 
ing; and all the men I ſaw here and there ſtand. 
ing till, or repoſing themſelves, I found to be peopit 
whoſe callings neceſſarily implied ſuch momentary i. 
tuations. 

The porters, who have their ſettled ſtations in va 
rious parts of the city, and were only waiting til 
fome body wanted their ſervice— 


he caleſſari, the fellows aud 12ds, who ſtand in the 
great 
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& WI great ſquares with caleſhes, looking after their horſes, 
and ready to attend any body that calls them out— 

Gor Sea-faring men, {moking their pipes in the molo— 
u. Fiſhermen, who lie baſking in the ſun, becauſe per- 
ch WM haps the wind is unfavourable for putting off to tea. 
ily Wi remarked likewiſe numbers, paſſing and repaſſing; 
debut moſt of them bore with them the tokens of their 
is activity. Of beggars there were none to be ſeen, ex- 
the Wl << pt ſuch as were complete cripples, or rendered in- 
ui im by age, or impotent by dilecale, The more I 
booked about me, the more accurately I obſerved, the 
fewer I could perceive, either of the lower or of 
middling claſles, either in the morning, or through the 
greater part of the day, of any age, or of either ſex, 
that could properly be called idle vagabonds. 

But, for rendering what I advance more credible and 
ar. Mapparent, I muſt enter a little into particulars. The 
the very children are buſied in various ways. A great 
number of them bring filh for ſale to town from Santa 
Lucia; others are very often ſcen about the arſenals, 
or wherever carpenters are at work, employed in ga- 
thering up the chips and pieces of wood; cr by the 
ex-ſide, picking up ſticks, or whatever elle is drifted 
on ſhore; which, when their baſket is full, they carry 
away, Children of two or three years old, who can 
ſcarcely crawl along on the ground, in company with 
boys of five or fix, are employed in this petty trade, 
rom hence they proceed with their baſkets into the 
heart of the city, where in ſeveral places they form a 
ort of little market, fitting round with their ſtock of 
wood before them. Labourers, and the lower orders 
of citizens, buy it of them, to burn in the tripods 
or warming themſelves, or to uſe it in their icanty 
-1-Mkitchen, 
nl Other children carry about for {le the water of the 

ulphureous wells, which, particularly in the {pring- 
hefWlealon, is drank in great abundance, Others, again, 
at endeavour to turn a few pence, by buying a mall 
K 2 matter 
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matter of fruit, of preſſed honey. cakes, and comfit; 
and then, like little pedlars, offer and fell them 0 
other children, always for no other profit than thy 
they may have their hare of them free of expenc, 
It is really curious to ſee how ſuch an urchin, whok: 
whole ſtock and property conhiits in a board and: 
knife, will carry about a water-melon, or a half-roaf. 
ed gourd, collect a troop of children round him, ſet 
down his board, and proceeds to divide the fruit in 
ima]! pieces among them. The buyers Keep a ſhar 
look-out, to ſce that they have enough for their littl 
piece of copper; and the Lilliputian tradetiaan att 
with no Jeſs caution, as the exigencies of the cale ma; 
require, that he be not cheated out of a morſel. I an 
convinced, that, during the courle of a longer ſtay i 
this place, many more examples of ſuch childith tra- 
ficking might be collected. 

A vaſt number of perſons, partly of the middle ages 
and partly boys, that are, generally ſpeaking, ve 
badly clothed, employ themſelves in bringing and 
to town on the backs of aſſes. The country lying 
cloſe about Naples is one continued kitchen-garden; 
and it is a pleaſure to fee what an inexpreiſible quan- 
tity of greens are brought hither every market-0ay, 


which, again, employs the induſtry of mankind in 


Carrying back e in the waſte and refuſe of th: 
Kkitche Ws, for accelerating the circle of vegetation 
From the incredible coufumption of vegetables, the 
[talks and leaves of canlifow ers, brocoli, artichokes 
cabbages, ſallad, and garlic, really make a great pu 
of the Neapoſitan comnolt ; all this is, therefore, Care 
fully looked after. Two large pliant panniers han 
acroſs the aſs; and are not only filled quite to t! 
top, but are piled up with great art, till the hea? 
meat over the back of the beaſt, No garden cn 
fubilt without one or more of theſe uſeful at 
mals. A ſervant, a lad, and frequently the malte 
himſel 
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himſelf, go backwards and ferwards as often as they 
can in the day, as they find the city at all hours a 
mine of wealth. How attentive theſe collectors are 
to the dung of horles and mules may eatily be imagined, 
Very reluctantly do they leave the ftreets at the co- 
ming on of night; and the gentry, who return from 
the opera after midnight, little think that already, 
before day-break, ſome diligent man is carefully tra- 
eing the ſteps of their horſes. I have been credibly 
aſſured, that a couple of theſe people, who, joining 
to buy an als, hire themſelves to a capital proprietor 
of cabbage-grounds, by perievering induſtty in this 
happy climate, where vegetation is never interrupted, 
will ſoon be in a condition to purchaſe a conſiderable 
poſſeſſion for themſelves, 

It would lead me too far out of my way, were I 
here to {peak of the various wares and commodities, 
and the different kinds of traffic, that are ſcen with 
fatisfaction in Naples, as well as in other places; but 
I mult take notice of the venders that ply the ftreets, 
as it particularly relates to the inferior claſs ot the 
people. Some go about with glaſſes of ice-water, and 
lemons, for making lemonade for their cuitomers;; 
a drink which even the very loweft perſons cannot do 
without ; others, with hand-waiters, on which are ſet 
flaſks of various liquors, with drinking-glafles broke in 
the ſhank, and ſtuck in pieces of wood to keep them 
from falling; others carry baſkets of all Kinds of 
paitry, {weetmeats, lemons, and different fruits; and 
it ſeems as though every one was inclined to indul. 
gence, and to augment the grand feitival of enjoyment 
winch 1s every day kept at Naples, 

As theſe peripatetic dealers are always occupied, ſo 
there are likewiſe a great number of petty tradeſmen, 
who carry on an ambulatory trade in the fame way, 
and offer their trifling commodities, without ceremo- 
ty, on boards, or in open boxes; and, in the iquares, 
pread forth their whole {hop on the even ground. 

K -4 We 
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We are not here ſpeaking of wares that are to b 
found in the molt reſpectable ſhops, bnt merely g 
the fripperies. Not a particle of iron, leather, cloth 
linen, thread, that 18 not bronght again to market az 
trippery, and that is not again bought and fold by 
others. There are, again, numbers of the lower or. 
ders of people, who act as runners and labourers to 
radeſmen and mechanics. 

It is true, that one cannot advance many ſteps with. 
out meetinf with an ill-dreſſed, or even a ragged fel. 
low; but this poor fellow is not, therefore, a va. 
grant or a ſcoundrel. Nay, I might almoſt venture 
to atarm, what will appear 2 paradox, that at Naples 
there is propartionably, perhaps even the moſt in— 
duftry, to be found in ihe very loweſt claſſes. This 
induſtry, indeed, is not to be compared with that of 
the northern countries; which has not only to pro- 
ide for the preſent day and hour, but, on fair and 
fine davs for the dark and rainy, in ſummer for win- 
ter. Hence the Northlander is compelled bv nature 
to make particuiar proviſions ard arrrangements ; the 
houſewife mutt look after her faltings, her dryings, 
and ſmokings, that the kitchen may be ſupplied in 
the winter; the huſband muſt tee to the cutting down 
of wood for firing, to the laying up a ſtore of fruits 
of the earth, getting proper todder tor the cattle, &c. 
All this robs them of tle enjoyment of the fineſt days 
and hours, which are necelſlarily devoted to labour. 
A great part of the year, a man chuſes to keep him- 
{elf at home, as the air without is unpleaſant and rude; 
hie is obliged to thelter himſelf from the ſtorm, from 
the rain, from the ſnow, from the froſt ; the ſealous 
ere ince<tiantly fucceecing each other, and every man 
who will not come to ruin muſt be a good economilt, 
Lor the queſtion here is not, whether he will diſpenſe 
with all this. It does not depend on his choice to dil 
penſe with it; it would be needleſs to reſolve to dil- 


penſe with it, for he cannot, if he would; Nature her. 
le. 
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et compels him to provide work for himſelf. Cer- 
inn theſe natural effects, which remain unaltered 
for thoulands of years, bave determined the character 
{the northern nations, which is 10 reſpectable in fuch 
y y2riety of regards. On the other hand, we judge of 
de huthern nations, which have the benefit of fo mild 
d benign an atmoſphere, with two much ſeverity, from 
he point of view in which we behold them. What 
M. de Paw, ir his Recherches fur le Crecs, takes occa- 
on to*2dvance, when {pcaking of the cynic pluloſo- 
hers, ſuits perfectly with the {vbject we are on. We 
not ſorm juſt ideas, he thinks, of the wretched con- 
ütion of fuch men; their maxim of diſpenſing with 
Il things was favoured by a climate that ſupplied them 
ith all things. A man in our opinion poor and 
wretched, could, in of countries, not only ſatisfy 
ke neceſſary and firſt wants of life, but might enjoy 
de world to tle bet advantage; and fo may a pre- 
ended Nea pon beggar look down with contempt on 
vice roy ot Nor wav, and 1 erect with difdain the go- 
if tue Empreſs of Ruſſia were 

iboſed d to make him the offer of it. 


L L. N 0 R A . 


aA BALLAD. 


AT break of dav, with fr W dreams 
J.enora { ſtruggled | ſore: 

My William, art thou ſlaine, ſay'd the, 
Or doſt thou love no more ? 


Be went abroade with Richard's hoſl, 
The Paynim foes to quell ; 

But he no word tober! ad writt, 
An he were fick or well. 
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With ſowne of trump, and beat of drum, 
His fellow-foldyers come; 

Their helmes bydeckt with oaken boughs, 
They ſeeke their long'd-for home. 


And ev'ry roade and ev'ry lane 
Was full of old and young, 
To gaze at the rejoicing band, 
To hail with gladiome toung. 


© Thank God!“ their wives and children faid: 
„Welcome!“ the brides did ſaye: 

| But greete or kiſs Lenora gave 

To none upon that daye. 


4 She aſkte of all the paſſing traine, 
1 7 For him ſhe wiſht to ſee ; 
; But none of all the paſſing traine 
| Could tell if lived hee. 


And when the foldyers all were bye, 
he tore her raven haire, 
And caſt herſelf upon the growne 
In furious deſpaire. 


Her mother ran and lyfte her up, 
And claſped in her arme, 

„My child, my child, what doſt thou ail ? 
God thield thy life from harm!“ 


O mother, mother! William's gone! 

What's all beſyde to me ! ä 
There is no mercye, ſure, above! 

All, all were ſpar'd but hee!“ 


« Knell downe, thy paternoſter ſaye, 
'Twill calm thy troubled ſpright: 

The Lord is wile, the Lord is good; 
What he hath done is right,” 


„ 
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O mother, mother! ſay not fo ; 
Moſt cruel is my fate. 


I prayde, and prayde ; but watte avayl'd? 


'Tis now; alas! too late,” 


Our heavenly Father, if we praye, 
Will help a ſuff'ring childe: 

Go take the holy ſacrament ; 
So ſhall thy grief grow milde. 


* O mother, what I ſeel within, 
No ſacrament can ſtaye; 


No ſacrament can teche the dead 


To bear the ſight of daye.” 


« May be, among the heathen folk 
Thy William falſe doth prove, 
And puts away his faith and troth, 

And takes another love, 


Then wherefore ſorrow for his loſs 
Thy moans are all in vain: 

And when his foul and body parte, 
His falſchode brings him paine.“ 


„O mother, mother! gone is gone: 
My hope is all forlorne; 

The grave mie onlye ſaſeguarde is— 
O, had I ne'er been borne ! 


Go out, go out, my lampe of life ; 
In griſlie darkneis die: 

There is no mercye, ſure above ! 
For ever let me die.“ 


„ Almighty God! O do not judge 
My poor unhappy childe; 


She knows not what her lips pronounce, 


Her anguith makes her wilde, 


\ 


11 
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My girl, forget thine earthly woe, 
And think on God and bliſs; 

For ſo, at leaſt, ſhall not thy ſoule 
Its heavenly bridegroom miſs,” 


“6 O mother, mother! what is bliſſe, 
And what the fiendis celle ? 

With him'tis heaven any where, 
Without my William helle. 


Go out, go out, my lampe of life ; 
In endleſs darkneſs die: 

Without him I muſt loathe the earth, 
Without him ſcorne the fkye. 


And ſo deſpaire did rave and rage 
Athwarte her boiling veins ; 
Againſt the providence of Heaven 
She hurlde her impious ſtrains, 


She bet her breaſte, and wrung her hands, 
And rollde her tearleſſe eye, 

From riſe of morn, till the pale ſtars 
Again did freeke the fłkye. 


When harke ! abroade, ſhe hearde the trampe 
Of nimble-hoofed ſteede; 

She herde a knighte with clank alighte, 
And climb the ftaire in ſpeede. 


And ſoon ſhe herde a tinkling hande, 
That twirled at the pin; 

And through her door, that open'd not, 
Theſe words were breathed in. 


„What ho! what ho! thy dore undoe ; 
Art watching or alleepe ? 

My love doſt yet remember mee, 
And doſt thou laugh or weepe ? 


« 40 
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« Ah! William here ſo late at night! 
Oh ! I have watchte and wak'd : 

Whence doſt thou come? For thy return 
My hearte has forely ak'd.“ 


« At midnight only we may ride ; 
I come o'er land and fea: 

I mounted late, but ſoone I go; 
Aryſe, and come with me, 


« 0, Willam! enter firſt my bowre, 
And give me one embrace, 

The blaſts athwarte the hawthorne hiſs ; 
Awayte a little ſpace,” 


The blaſts athwarte the hawthorne hiſs, 
I may not harboure here; 

My ſpurre is ſharpe, my courſer pawes, 
My houre of flighte is nere. 


All as thou lyeſt upon thy couch, 
Aryſe, and mount behinde; 

To- night we'll ride a thouſand miles, 
The bridal bed to finde.“ 


Ho ride to-night a thouſand miles? 
Thy love thou doſt bemocke : 
Eleven is the ſtroke that ſtil] 
Rings on within the clocke.” 


„ ETSY 


1 Swi » x. 
* 5 1 yet tm . 


« Looke up, the moone is bright, and we 
Outſtride the earthlie men: 

I' take thee to the bridal bed. 
And night ſhall end but then.” 


And where is, then, thy houſe and home; 
And where thy bridal bed?“ 

Tis narrow, ſilent, chilly, dark; 
Far hence I reft my head.“ 
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„And is there any room for mee, 
Wherein that I may creepe ?” | 

& There's room enough for thee and mee, 
Wherein that we may fleepe. 


All as thou ly'ſt upon thy couch, 
Aryſe, no longer flop ; 

The wedding gueſts thy coming waite, 
The chamber-dore is ope.“ 


All in her ſarke, as there ſhe lay, 
Upon his horte the ſprung ; 

And with her lily hands lo pale 
About her William clung. 


And burry-ſkurry forth they go 
Unheeding wet or dry; 

And horſe and rider ſnort and blow; 
And ſparkling pebbles fly. 


How ſwift the flood, the mead, the wood, 1 
Aright, aleft, are gone: 
The bridges thunder as they paſs, 1 


But earthlie ſovne is none. 


Tramp, tramp, acrols the land they ſpeede; H 
Splaſh, ſplaſh, acroſs the ſee : 

«© Hurrah ! the dead can ride apace; B 
Doſt feare to ride with mee? | 


The moone is bryghte, and blue the nyghte; | Þ 
Doſt quake the blaſt to ſtem ; 
Dot thudder, mayde, to ſeeke the dead?“ « | 


No, no, but what of them! 
How glumlie ſownes yon dirgye ſong! Lo 
Night-ravens flappe the wing. ] 
What knell doth ſlowlie tong ding-dong ? Th 


The plalmes of death who ſing? h 
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It creeps, the ſwarthie funeral traine, 
The corle is onn the beere ; 

Like croke of todes from lonely moores, 
The chaunte doth meet the eere.“ 


“ Go, bear her corſe when midnight's paſt, 
With ſong, and tear, and wayle ; 

I've gott my wife, I take her home, 
My howre of wedlocke hayl. 


Lead forth, O clarke, the chaunting quire, 
To ſwell our nuptial ſong : 

Come, preaſte, and reade the bleſſing ſoone; 
For bed, for bed we long.” 


They heede his calle, and huſht the ſowne ; 
The beere was ſeen no more; 

And followde him ore field and flood 
Yet taſter than before. 


Halloo ! hallovo'! away they goe. 
Unheeding wet or drye ; 

And horſe and rider ſnort and blowe; 
And ſparkling pebbles flye. 


How ſwifte the hill. how ſwifte the dale, 
Aright, aleft, are gone ! 

By hedge and tree, by thorpe and towne, 
They gallop, gallop on. 


Tramp, tramp, acroſs the land they ſpeede ; 
Splaſh, iplath, acrofle the lee : 

« Hurrah ! the dead can ride apace ; 
Doſt feare to ride with mee? 


Look up, look up, an airy crew; 
In roundel daunces reele: 

The moon is brighte, and blue the nyghte, 
Mayſt dimlie tee them wheele, 
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Come to, come to, ye goſtlie crew, 
Come to, and follow mee, 

And daunce for us the wedding-daunce, 
When we in bed ſhall be.” 


And bruſh, bruſh, bruſh, the goſtlie crew, 
Come wheehng ore their heads, 

All ruſtling like the wither'd leaves 
That wyde the wirlwinds ſpreads. 


Halloo ! halloo! away they goe, 
Unheeding wet or drye ; 

And horſe and rider ſnort and blowe : 
And ſparkling pebbles flye. 


And all that in the moonſhyne lay, 4 
Behynde them fled afar ; 
And backwarde ſcudded overhead 4 


The ſky and every: ſtar, 


Tramp, tramp, acroſs the land they ſpeede : 
Splaſh, ſplaſh, acroſs the ſee : 

„ Hurrah ! the dead can ride apace ; A 
Doſt fear to ride with mee? 


I weene the cock prepares to crowe ; A 
The ſand will ſoone be runne : 

I ſmuffe the early morning aire ; 1 2 
Downe, downe ! our work is done. 

Tae dead, the dead can ride apace ; Bu 
Our wed-bed here 1s fit : 

Our race 1s ridde, our journey ore, Tt 
Our endleſſe union knit.” 

And lo! an yren-grated gate 
Soon biggens to their viewe: | F 


He crackte his whippe; the clangynge boltes, | Tl: 
The doores aſunder flewe. . 


* 
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They paſs, and 'twas on graves they trode: 
« *Tis hither we are bounde:“ 

And many a tombſtone, goſtlie white, 
Lay in the moonfhine rounde. 


And when hee from his ſteede alytte, 
His armour, black as cinder, 

Did moulder, moulder all awaye, 
As were it made of tinder. 


His head became a naked ſkull ; 
Nor haire nor eyne had hee: 

His body grew a tkeleton, 
Whilome ſo blythe of blee. 


And att his drye and boney heele 
No ſpurre was left to be: 

And inn his witherde hand you might 
The ſcythe and hour-glaſle ſee. 


And, lo! his ſteede did thin to ſmoke, 
And charnel fires outbreathe ; 

And pal'd, and bleach'd, then vaniſh'd quite 
The mayde from underneathe, 
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And hollow howlings hung in aire, 
And ſhrekes from vaults aroſe. 

Then knew the mayde the mighte no more 
Her living eyes uncloſe. 


But onwarde to the judgment-ſeat, 
Through myſte and moon-lighte dreare, 

The golthe crew their flyghte perſewe, 
And hollowe inn her eare :— 


„He patient; though thine herte ſhould breke, 
Array ne not Heven's decree ; 

s, | Tlou now are of thie body refte, 

(925 


Thie foul forgiven bee 
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ADVENTURES IN A WELCH COTTAGE, I 


E took ſhelter at a moſt miſerable looking hut, 

at the fide of the heath; and accepted the 
protection it offered, with as entire good will as if it 
had been an eaſtern palace. My horte was obliged to 
crawl into a kind of outhouſe, where a ſwine- driver 


and his pigs had the inſtant before taken refuge; and 
while I was reconciling my ſteed to this ſociety, a Jy * 
pedlar and his pack, and another traveller with hi; 
dog, crowded. Neceſſity, as Shakeſpeare ſays, brings ““ 
one acquainted with ſtrange company; not that thefe “. 
are the words of that immortal bard, and of courſe my" 
memory has injured the ſentiment; but you, who have" 
literally his works by heart, can do him juſtice. "6 


A being, ſcarcely human in appearance, invited me 
to enter the hut. I entered. Its inhabitants—How 
ſhall I deſcribe them? Fancy ſomething which a. 
ſembles the extremes of filth, penury, health, and fe 
licity; perſonify theſe among men, women, and chil 
dren ; give to each of them forms and features, whic 
confer a ſort of grace and beauty on the houſehold of 
the barber of Barmouth, by compariſon. Put all th. 
filth, penury, health, and felicity, into motion; an © 
having formed a groupe, imagine that you ſee it ut 
ſhod, unſtockinged, uncapped, and nearly unpetticoat C 
ed, and unbreeched. Young and old were buhed ! * 
counting the fineft and freſheſt herrings I ever av g. 
that inſtant brought in from the fiſhing-boat. The f . 
ther of the family, to whom the boat belonged, declar].. 


Mutter. 
he had never had fo proſperous a voyage; and thoug = 
he was almoſt blown away, he would hazard twice: * 


much danger for ſuch another * « Look ! wh: 
a ſize they are of; and how they ſhine, my boys a! bo y 


girls! Tfaith, they ſeemed plaguily afraid of the hu BY 
ricane, and came in ſhoals to the nets, as if they to 10 th 


Melter in them; little thinking, poor fools ! that ti 
| | i 
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was a jump from the water to the fire! And, now I 
talk of that—here, put half a dozen of them into the 
pan, for I am deuced hungry ; and, mayhap, this 
-cntleman may be ſo too; and if fo be that he is, he 
hall be as welcome to a freſh herring and a brown biſ- 
cuit as myſelf.— What fay you, my heart of oak,” con- 
tnued he, clapping me as familiarly on the ſhoulder as 
had been his meſſmate; and, indeed, treating me as 
holpitably as if J had been fo, and we had both eſcaped 
from a wreck to his cabin. Perceiving my dripping ſitua- 
tion, he 1aid,-* Come, ſhipmate, doff your jacket; put 
on this rug; come to anchor in that corner; warm 
our ſhivering timbers with a drop of this dear creature, 


which will make a dead fiſh ſpeak like an orator, There, 


other [wig !—Don't be afraid of it! One more. And 
ow you will do, while your rigging and canvals are 
igging.“ 

All this time, mine hoſt of the hovel Rood in his ſea- 
jrenched apparel? on my reminding him of which, lie 
ned out, ſmilingly—“ Ah! you are a freſh-water 
kilor, I percerve, and would take a deal of ſeaſoning 
ore you were good for any thing: but, for me, all 
nds and weathers are alike to old Jack, while I can 
et good fiſh abroad, and good ficſh at home—ſo fry 
way, Molly, for the wet has made me as hungry as 
hark; and, though I have drank like a whale, I thall 
ow cat like a lion—and I hope you will do the lame, 
ellmate, 

By this time, mine hoſteſs ſet before us our diſh of 
errings ; which, with oat-meal cakes, potatoes, and 
utter-milk, furniſhed one of the 'heartieft dinners I 
fer ate: after which, the ſailor made me partake of 
can of flip; ſung a ſong about the dangers and hard- 
ps of the ſea-faring life; and made me take no- 
ce, that he was the happy father of a cabin full of 
dren; that I might fee another was on the ſtocks ; 


Wd that, if it pleaſed God to ſend him a dozen ſuch 


ces of good fortune every year, for a dozen Ow 
| L 3 ons, 
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ſons, he ſhould be as able, as he was willing, to pro, 
cure a ſnug birth for every one—* And meantime, 
Maſter, we will have another ſip of grog, and drigk 
fuccefs to the herring-fiſhery,” 

Our regale was ioon interrupted by the ſudden ex. 
clamations from without doors, of—* She's loſt ! the's 
loſt ! the can't weather it !—the muſt go to the bot. 
tom! There is not water enough for her to come in, 
and the wind blows like the devil in her teeth !—ſhe's 
ſinking! the next ſea will finiſh her!” All the cotta. 
gers ran to the beach, which was within a few paces, 
J followed inſtinctively. The hurricane was again re- 
newed, the ſeas ran mountain-high, and a Imall coaſt. 
ing veſſel was ſtruggling with them. In a few minutes, 
the ſtrand was covered with ſpectators, but not idle 
ones. The whole of the villagers hurried to give al- 
ftance., Among the crowd, I diſcovered both the 
Pig-driver and the pedlar, whoſe ſituation I had began 
to relate to my kind-hearted hott : but the moſt alli. 
duous of the whole multitude, was a young woman; 
who, while the tears ran down her cheeks, was amidi 
the firſt to leap into a ſmall boat, which had been an- 
chored on the beach, and in which the maſter of our 
cottage, and three others, reſolved to truſt themſelves 
to offer ſuck aſſiſtance as was in their power. The 
wind did not abate of its fury, but thifted a few points 
more in ſhore : this, perhaps, in a veſſel of greater bur- 
den, might have been fatal; but was, in ſome fort, 5. 
vourable to the little bark in diftreſs. She had, by 
tacking, gained a ſtation parallel to a part of the hat 
bour, where ſhe might run aſhore 3 which ſhe did, 2 
length, without much damage : and the only thing 
now to be apprehended, was the lots of the boat that 
had gone out to her ſuccour. The people on boats 
the veſſel were almoſt inſtantly on land; and one « 
them being ſhewn the boat, and told, at the ſame time, 
that ſhe went out to the relief of the crew, was among 
Ze mot active to throw out a rope, and try to retun 
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, Wk: favour intended him in kind. The ſame circun;- 
\ Whance, bowever, which brought in the veſſel, preſent- 
e WM; befrieaded the boat; who, venturing to ſet her 

ail, was, after a few deſperate rolls, impeiled over the 

billows, and driven, as it were, headlong on ſhore : 
5 Whit not before the ſailor, who had been handing out 2 
- Woe, perceived the female in the boat, on which he 
, Wircw himlelf to the ground, in the eagerneſs of catch. 
r her in his arms. You already feel they were lo- 
-es. They were more. The bands of matrimony had 
3, Winited them the weex before. The very fiſhing boar, 
. Nich was driven on ſhore, was the mutual property 
i- Wt the two fathers, who had agreed to give up each 
s, Wis ſhare, to their ſon aud daughter, as the wedding 
e Wortion': two of the men in the little tkiff were the fa- 
. ers: the profits of the herring leaton were to be the 
ie Niildren's fortune, How thin are the bounds that ſe- 


u rate the extremes of happinels, from the exceſſes ot 
N- Moitery ! The former, however, were now realized: 
de veſſel brought in a good Feight, the fathers were 


wed, and the children were happy. They all reſided, 
id were, indeed, natives of the village; but mine 
olt, whoſe houſe was neareſt to the place of landing, 
id had a heart ſaſſicientiy expanded to fill a palace 
12 pcople that ſtood in need of hoſpitality, inſiſted, 
bet as ſoon as the Little Sally and Jack, which it 
ir-Wens was the name of the filhing-boat, could be left 
u. r half an hour, they ſhould pals it with him: this be- 
bn agreed to, all hands went to work upon the Little 
Ay and Jack; and, if I had not been apprehenſive 


at my ignorance in what was to be done would ra- 
0; er have confuſed than aſſiſted, my poor aid ſhould not 
nat ere been with- held. 


Matters being put to rights, and leſs miſchief done 
an might have been expected, the company let off tor 
e hut of my generoas hoſt ; who took a hand of each 
the married lovers, walking between them, and told 
em, he hoped, that as they had ſo well eſcaped Da- 
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vy's Locker this time, they would tumble in a ham. 
mock together theſe fifty years. A freſh ſupply « 
fiſh was immediately ordered into the pan; my land. 
lord {wearing a terrible oath that on this occaſion—{y 
there was a ſtrict friendſhip between him and the par. 
ties preſerved—the old ſay ing ſhould be verified, as ts 
their iwimming thrice : accordingly, for their ſecond 
ocean, it was determined that the bowl, which, ſome 
years befor, had commemorated an eſcape from 
Yhipwreck in his own fortunes, ſhould now be filled u 
the brim, to celebrate the ſuccets of the Little Sally 
and Jack, I was prefled to ſtay and take my ſhare, 
on pain of being deemed too proud to be happy among 
poor people; and on oblerving, that my fleed 21 
this time was in a ſtate which reproached me for fariny 
fo ſumptuouſly, he ſtarted up, declaring, that, thouy! 
he could not ride, he loved a horſe next to a man, and 
that if mine would put up with a meſs of bran, inſt: 


of hay, of which lie had none, and a draught of ale, in "= 
ſtead of water, he ſhould be as welcome as his own {ou 

: | 8 me 
I took him at his word, and ſtaid to witnels and join wy 


in the feſtivities, till there was juſt enough of tia, 
evening left to reach Abdereftdwith. I would have of, 
fered a ſmall token of acknowledgement for what 
had received, but that I ſaw a tremendous frown gl... 
thering on the brow of my hoſt, and an oath quive:na > 
on his lip, which frightened me from my deliyn, a... 


made me only take his hand, with an afiurance, that! in 
would never paſs his houſe without ſtopping to fee | "my 
all was well on board, and how the herring b{hery ſu. = 
ceeded. This fo pleaſed him, that he made the bos "Ay 


go round to my health, and withing another galc oi. 
wind would blow me into his hovel, as often 25 Wh." 
ſhould come along afide of it; then led out my beten - 
held my ſtirrup while I mounted, and huzza'd me 
VUiree hearty cheers, till I was out of ſight, wy 
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ACCOUNT or Tuz DRUIDS. 
[From Avam's Summary of Geography.] 


HE religious principles of the Druids are thought 
to have been ſimilar to thoſe of the Gymnoſo- 
niſts and Brahmans of India, the Magi of Perſia, and 
he Chaldeans cf Allyria, and therefore to have been 
erived from the ſame origin, Caeſar thinks that the 
loctrine of the Druids was transferred from Britain 
ito Gaul; and therefore, in his time, ſuch Gauls as 
ilhed to underſtand tbeir doctrines more accurately, 
epaired to Britain for inſtruction, Ib. But Pliny ſup- 
ies Druidiſm to have croſſed from Britain into Gaul, 
IX. 1. . 4. The Druids, like the other prieſts juſt now 
entioned, kept ſome of their opinions ſecret, and 
wught others publicly, Mela. iii. 2. The education of 
outh was one of their moſt important charges. They 
zught their ſcholars 1 great number of verſes; and 
me ſpent twenty years in learning them, They 
ought it unlawful to commit their tenets to writing; 
though, in other public affairs, and in their private 
counts, they uſed the Greek letters, Cf. ib. What- 
er opinions the Druids privately entertained, in pu- 
e they worſhipped a multiplicity of deities, Cælar, 
G, The names of their two chief divinities were 
eutates and Heſus, to whom they offered human 
ctims, Lucan, i. 445. Lactant. de falſ. relig. i. 21. 
was an article in their creed, that nothing but the 
e of man could atone for the life of man. On ſo- 
mn occaiions they reared huge images, whoſe mem- 
„ wrought with ofters, they filled with living men, 
d, as Strabo lays, with other animals, Strab. iv. 198.; 
en ſetting fire to the images, they burnt theſe miſe- 
ble creatures, as an offering to their cruel divinities. 
teves, and robbers, and other malefactors, were pre- 
med for this purpoſe ; but it theſe were wanting, 
Innocent 
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innocent perſons were taken, Cæſar, ibid. Diodor: 
lays, that condemned criminals ufed to be reſerved fg 
five years, and on a certain day burnt all together 
Captives in war allo uſed to be immolated in the ſam 
manner, v. 32+ 

The Druids performed all their acts of worſhip f 
the open air; for hey thought it derogated from f 
greatneſs of the gods, to contine them within walls, 
to relemble them to any human form, Tacit. Mor. G. 
Several circles of flones are to be ſeen in Gdifferer 
parts of Britain and the weſtern ifles, which ſtill g 
by the name of Druid Temples; of which thole 2 
Stonehenge, about fix miles from Saliſbury in Wil 
ſhire, and at Stennes, a {mall lake near Stromneſ; | 
Pomona, one of the Orkney iſlands, are the moſt : 
markable. 

The moſt ſacred ſolemnities of the Druids wer 
uſually held on the ſixth day of the moon, which w: 
always the firſt day of their months, Plin. xvi. fin. J 
be excluded from theſe facred rites (/arraficiis interdic 
was eſteemed the moſt grievous puniſhment, whi 
the Druids inflicted on fuch as they judged prope 
"Thoſe againſt whom this ſentence of excommunic 
tion was pronounced, were conſidered as impious x 
wicked, and avoided by every one as if affected wi 
a contagious diſeaſe, They were denied the protec 
tion of law, and rendered incapable of any honour( 
truſt, Cſar, ib. The Druids enforced their auth 
rity by holding forth to their votarics the rewards at": 
puniſhments of a future ſtate ; and thus inſpired theg*c 
with a contempt of danger and of death, Mela in. 
Cœſar and Diodorus ſay, that the Druids taught Wy. 
Pythagorean doctrine of the tranſmigration of 10 
into other bodies, Ib. But Lncan and Marcellinus! 
preſent them as teaching, that the foul after dee 
aſcended into an higher orb, where it enjoyed a m0 
perfect happineſs. Thus, Lucan i. 455: Umbra nen! 
fitas Erebi ſedes, Ditiſque proſundi Pallida reg ua pt 
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writ idem ſpiritus artus Orbe alio.—Certe populis, quot 
pſpicit Arctos, Felices errore ſuo gucs ille timorum Maxi- 
ms, haud urget leti metus, —inde ruendt in ferrum mens 
worn crit, &c. So Marcellinus, xv. 9. The Druids 
Wh taught their diſciples many other things, about 
trology, altronomy, geography, phy tology, and theo- 
TAR Car, ib, 
ſhe great power of the Druids brought upon them 
We: vetigeance of the Romans, who, in other inſtances, 
= T6 ſeldom intolerant. The pretext for this was, the 
F nelty committed by the Druids in their ſacred rites ; 
ut the true reaſon was their influence over the people. 
he authority of the Druids in Gaul was, by various 
ears, ſo much reduced in the time of Claudius, that 
at N is ſaid to have deſtroyed them altogether, 
t A. D. 45. Suet. Cl. 25. And, in Britain, Sue- 
ius Paulmus, the governor of that country under 
„ having taken the iſland Angleſey, not only cut 
n tne facred groves of the Druids in that place, 
{ overturned their altars, but alſo burnt many of the 
mids themſelves, in thole fires which they had kin- 
d for ſacrifeing the Roman captives, if the Britons 
gained the victory, Tacit. Annal. xiv. 30. 80 
ny of the Druids were deſtroved on this occaſion, 
lin the ſubſequent revolt under Queen Boudicea or 
icea, that they never afterwards made any figure. 
ar ſuperſtition, however, continued, and prevailed, 
long after the introduction of Chriſtianity. 
as i though: the Romans, by diſarming the Britons, 
| theFWoced them to a very defenceleſs ſtate, as appeared 
in. the Roman legions were withdrawn, yet they 
hit ü ly improved the country by the introduction of 


t f and civilization. To ſecure their conqueſts, and 
s e. the vanquiſhed to the Roman manners, 
dei Planted colonies in different parts, as at Vork, 
a m0 ln and Cheſter. The firſt colony planted in Bri- 
non 0 4s at Camelodunum Tacit, Annal. Kii. 32. which 


pets en and Horſely think was the ſame with Malden 
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in Eſſex ; ſome ſuppoſe it to have been at Colcheſte: 
Other places they made municipia, that is, they grant 
ed to the inhabitants the privileges of Roman citizen; 
as to London, and Verulam near St Alban's, which,! 
conſequence of this advantage, ſuddenly increaſed | 
opulence and population; to tuch a degree, that, in tk 
great revolt under Boadicea, in theſe two towns aloug 
no fewer than ſeventy thouſand were flain, on accoun 
of their attachment to the Romans, Tacit. Ann: 
XIV. 33. So great progrels did the Britons make | 
agriculture, and the other arts, under the Romans, th 
they did not recover the effects of the devaitatia 
which ſucceeded the departure of the Romans, for! 
veral hundred years. 

The Britons called by the name of city a thic 
wood, fortified by a rampart and ditch, to ſecure the 
againſt the incurſions ot an enemy, Cel. b. G. v.! 
i. 21. Having cut down the trees, they formed a cite 
where they built cottages for themſclves, and howe 
for their cattie, Strab. iv. 400. The houles of the B 
tons, like tkvie of the ancient Germans, conſiſted on 
of a few ftakes driven into the ground, interwont 
with wattles, and covered over with the boughs 
trees, Tacit. de Mor. G. 46. According to Diodon 
they were conſtructed of wood, and covered vi 
ſtraw, v. 21. as it is thought, in a circular form, . 
high tapering rools, and an opening at top, as thoſe 
the Gauls, Strab. iv. 197. Hence the firſt ſtone es 
ſices, of which there are ſtill ſome remains un 
Weſtern iſles, were built in the form of a circle, 
have a large aperture at the top. The inhabitautb gg 
Cantium had learned from the Gauls to build hou ©. 
ſomewhat more ſubſtantial and convenient, Cl Wy . 
V. IO. . 12 5 ? to 

Tacitus repreſents the ſoil of Britain as fettie WF 
grain, and all kinds of fruits, except the olive and 
and ſuch ſruits as require a warmer ſun, Vegeta 
he obſerves, is quick in ſhooting up, but flow 1 5 
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wing to maturity; both owing to the great moiſture 
ü the ground and of the atmoſphere, Agric. 12. 

All the Britons painted their bodies with woad (vi- 
tum vel glaſtum), which gave them a bluiſh appearance, 
ind a more dreadful aſpect in battle They wore their 
ir long, and ſhaved all the other parts of their body, 
except the head and upper lip, There was a commu- 
tity of wives, efpecially among brothers and other 
near relations. The children were ſuppoſed to belong 
5 thoſe by whom each had been married when a vir- 


n. Dio Caſſius lays, their children alſo were brought 


by in common, IXxII. 6. Ixxvi. 12. and 56. They uſed 


her braſs or iron rings, adjufted to a certain weight, 
money. Ctlar mentions neither gold nor filver in 
ritain, B. G. v. 10. s. 12. And Cicero fays, he had 
een informed, probably by his brother Quintus, that 
ere was none in it, Ep. Fam. vii. 7.; Att. iv. 16. 
ut Strabo ſays, it produced both iv. 199. So Tacitus, 
eric. 12. Suetonius imputes Cufar's invaſion of Bri- 
in to his hope of obtaining pearls, (margarite v. unio- 
t) 57. which Pliny informs us, were found on differ. 
it parts of the coaſt, ix. 35. but, as Tacitus ob- 
tres, of a dark and livid colour, Agric. 12. There 
2s plenty of timber of all Kinds, except the beech 
d fir, Moſt of the country indeed was covered with 
bod, It was reckoned unlawful to tafte of hare, 
ul, (gallina) or gooſe ; although they bred theſe ani- 
ls for the ſake of fancy and pleaſure. Dio Caſſius 
Res, what is hardly credible, that they in like man- 
r abſtained from fiſh, IX Xvi. 12. The climate of 
tain is ſaid to have been more temperate than that 
Gaul, Ceſar, ib. 

The Britons were remarkable for theit ſize, accord- 
to Strabo, (who mentioned his having ſeen them, 
200,), exceeding the talleſt perſons at Rome by half 
ot ; but ill fet on their limbs, and clumſy in their 
ke, They had blue or azure-coloured eyes, (Ceruls 
na), and yellow hair, Ib. as the Germans, juve- 
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nal, X11, 16 4. but leſs yellow 2 Landern than 


which, with their large limbs, Tocitis oblerves, indi 
cated a German origin. The ſwarthy or olive. colour 
ed complex1on, and "curly hair of the Silures, togethe: 
with the ſituation of their country, oppoſite to Spain 
rendered it probable that they were ſprung from a d 
lony of Iberians. Similarity of cufloms, temper, and 
language, ſhewed that the parts of Britain next t 
Gaul were peopled from thence, Tacit. Agric. 1; 
The remarkable figure of the Britons, as well as the 
being a newly-conquered enemy, ſeems to have in 
duced the Romans to exhibit them in the ſcenery c 
the ſtage, Virg. G. iii. 25. being repreſented on th 
purple curtains, (intexti, interwoven in the cloth 


which, on the Roman theatre, contrary to our cuſton in 
uſed to be raiſed (tolli) trom the flooring to the top 5 
where the ſigures appeared to rite gradually with tl 
curtain, as it is beautifully deſcribed by Ovid. Me 1 
iii. 111. ; Whence the Britons themſclves are ſaid t * 


raiſe theſe curtams, Virg. ib. Poſlibly ſome captive h 
or ſlaves of that nation were allo employed for thi 
purpoſe; for the words of Virgil, in the opinion © 70 
Servius, couvey both theſe lenles, Servius, howeve 
is miſtaken in aſcribing to Auguſtus the conqueſt 
Britain, | 
« Ceſar, in deſcribing the Britiſh mode of fightin,” 
from chariots, B. G. iv. 29. 5. 33. appears to diff 65 
ſomewhat from Tacitus. The ancient Britons, excep 
the Druids, were all trained to arms; and even the: Wh 
outhful diverſions were uſually of a martial Kind, & ral 
_ informs us, c. 22. that when a woman in Brita 
brought forth a male child, ſhe laid its firſt food up. 
the huſband's ſword, and with the point gently put! * 
within the infant's mouth, praying to her count 
deities, that his death might, in like manner, be in ti 
midſt of arms. But this muſt be underſtood of th 


dirk, or dagger, Dio. Ixxvi . 12. for the Britons * 
$81 
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leaſt the Caledonians, uſed a broad {word without a 
point. Tacit. Agric. 36.; Veget. i. 12. Beſides the 
word and dirk, they had alſo a ſpear, with which they 
ometimes fought hand to hand, and ſometimes uled 
t as a miſſile weapon, with a thong fixed to it for re- 
covering it again; and at the butt-end a 10und ball cr 
brals, filled with pieces of metal, to make a noiſe when 
they engaged with cavalry, Dio. ib. et Herodian, iii. 
and 46. Some, inſtead of ſpears, were armed with 
bows and arrows, They had no defenſive armour, but 
ſmall light ſhields or targets, (brett cetræ), made of 


i 
" "WW oicrs or boards, covered over with leather, Ib. et Tacit. | 
v 0 h 4 
1 Agric. 36. N g l 
vl. The troops of the ancient Britons were not di- j 
wy vided into diſt inet corps, confiſting each of a certain 


number of men, and commanded by officers of differ. 
ent ranks, like the Roman legions, or our modern re- 
giments; but the warriors of each clan or gens formed 
2 ſeparate band, commanded by its own chiettain (das 4 
gentir), Tacit. Ann. xii. 34. The ſeveral clans of one - 
tate were commanded by the ſovereign (princeps vel 
rex) of that ſtate, When ſeveral ſtates formed a con- 
federacy, they choſe, by common conſent, a generalife 


77 imo of the combined army. Such were Caſſivellau- 
Ius, or Calbbellanus, againſt Cæſar, Cf. B. G. v. 9. 
„i.; Caractacus againſt Oſtorius, Tacit. Ann, xii. 
tin i | : | 

1 Boadicea againſt Suetonius, Ib. xiv. 31. ; and 
ce on igacus againſt ir, gn Id. Agric. 29. Betore 
„battle, the general uſed to harangue his troops; after 


ich they commonly expreſſed their alacrity by ſongs, 
yells, and loud ſhouts, Ib. 33. Then they ruſhed for- 
ward to the attack with great fury, Tacit. Agric. 16. 
wging the war ſong, as the Germans; Id. de mor. G. 2. 
But the impetuous courage of the Britons could not 
instand the ſuperior arms and diſcipline of the Ro- 
- mans, They were all, therefore, after a long and ob- 2 

Amate contell, obliged to vield, one ſtate after ano- 1 
Ger, except the Caledonians, who likewiſe, notwith- 


M 2 ſtanding f 
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ſtanding the terocity, mull finally have been ſubdued, 
had ot the death, of Scverus tortunately preierved to 
them their independence.“ 


rr 


DESCRIPTION OF ATHENS, " 
[FROM THE SAME. ] 


I: city of Athens at firſt conſiſted of nothing but 
the citadel, built on the top of a high rock, ſixty 
ſtadia, or ſeven miles and à halt round, called Ce. 
cropia, from Cecrops, the firſt king of Athens, alter 
wards Athene, as it was thought, from the Greek name N 
or Minerva (Athene), and by way of eminence, polir 
or aftu, the city, Strab, 1x. p. 396. When, trom the 
increate of inhabitants, the lower grounds were built MF 
; » . ad: 
on, the citadel was called Acropolis, or he azo polis, the 
upper city; and the buildings in the plain be kato polis * 
the lower city. | 
The citadel was, in after times, ſurrounded with 28. 
ſtrong wall, of which one pait was built by Ciman, MW... 
— another by ſome Pelalgi, who lived at the bot. n 
n of the citadel, Pauſan. i. 28. There was bu! one 
* ance to the citadel by ſtairs. The veſtibules to it, 
Called Prop læa, were built of white marble ; and are 
ſaid to have coſt 2012 talents, i. e. L. 452,70, Suidas 
in Propul, Their ſplendid ornaments are deſcribed by 
Pa ulanias, i. 22. | 
In the citadel were ſeveral magnificent edifices; the 
chief of which was the temple of Minerva, called Par 
thenon (quail ædes virginum), either becauſe that goc- 
deſs was a virgin, or becauſe it was dedicated by "tho 
d. lughters of Erectheus, who were virgins fartbnoi, Pau- 
. i. 24. viii. 41. It was burnt by the Pertians, and 
repuilt with the fineſt marble by Pericles, 1b, et Sireds 
IX. 39;0 


ed, 


to 
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3053. Tt is ſtill ſtanding, and juſtly eſteemed one 
the nobleſt remains of antiquity, about two hun- 
red and twenty-nine feet long, one hundred and one 
et broad, and tixty-nine feet high. 

I this temple was the celebrated coloſſal ſtatue of 
lnerva, made by Phidias, under the direction of Pe- 
les, twenty-ſix cubits, or thirty-nine feet high, of 
id and ivory; forty talents of gold were uled in 
aking it, fuppotied to be worth L. 123,500 of our mo- 
5; others make it more. 1 

On the ſhield of Minerva, Phidias . made a por- 
nit of himſelf, Cic. Tuſc. i. 15. ſo artfully, that it 
ould not be removed without deſtroying the whole, 
„ Orat. 71. 

There was in the citadel a number of ſtatues in ho- 
ur of Minerva; among the reſt, one which was be- 
wed to have fallen ſrom heaven. It was ſhapleſs. and 
ade of olive wood, Paul. i. 26. This image was held 
the greateſt veneration. The different giſtricts or bo- 
ughs (demoi) of Attica had each gods peculiar to them- 
yes; but they all concurred in worſhipping Minerva, 


bid. There was an image of braſs eretted to Mi- 


era, after the battle of Marathon, from the ſpoils 
the Perſians, which was alſo the work of Phidias, 
28. 

The Athenians erected ſtatues in the citadel and 
her parts of the city, not only in honour of the 
Xs, but alſo of their moſt diſt inguiſhed citizens; as, 
lutiades, I'hemiſtocles. Ariſtides, Cimon, Xanthip- 
5, Pericles, Conon, Alcibiades, Thraſybulus, Limo- 
eus, Tphicrates, Phocion, &c. which was a great in- 


eutive to virtue. 


t the veitibule of the Parthenon was to be ſeen the 
Tone, with filver feet, on which Xerxes placed him- 
ito view the battle of Salamis, Demoſth. in Ti- 


Wwcr, 


Adjoining to the Parthenon was the public treaſury, 
4d Opiſthodomos, becauſe built behind the * 
M 3 t 
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It was ſurrounded with a double wall; and treaſurer, 
choſen annually by lot, depolited there the ſums en. 
truited to them by the ſenate. The chief of the Pry. 
tanes, or the prefident of the ſenate, who was changed 
every day, had the charge of the key, Pollux, vin. s, 
The treaſurers, having once embezzled the public 
money, burnt this edifice to the ground, to conceal 
their villainy, Demoſth. in Pimocrat. et Scholialt, 
The Athenians at firſt paid the chief attention to 
huſbandry, particularly to the cultivation of the olive, 
but afterwards alſo to commerce. They therefore built 
a joint temple to Minerva and Neptune, with a chapel 
conſecrated to each. On the one {ide was the olive. 
| tree, which ſprang out of the earth at the command 
f of Minerva; and on the other a fountain of ſalt. us. 


ter, ſaid to have been produced by the ſtroke of Nep. 
tune's trident. Theſe alluded to the conteſt recorded 
in fable between theſe two divinities, about giving 


| name to the city, Hygin. 164. and this common temp!: 

* to the joint homage which the Athenians afteru ata 
2 paid to both, Herodot. VI. <5. Paulan. i. 6 3 
5 In this temple, betore the {ſtatue of Minerva, wn 
1 ſuſpended a famous golden lamp, the work of Cale 
. machus, who hurt his performances by ſtriving tone 
1 much to make them perfect, Paulan, ibid. et Pla. 
li XXX1Vv. 8. . 19. fin. ot 
The numerous tempics, ſtatues, and other mono 
. ments in the citadel, have been deſcribed by varioußgnu 
5 authors, particularly by Pauſaniae, i. 22. 23. &c. ty 
4 Of tlic temples in the lower city, the moſt re: Ne 
43 able, and indeed one of the moſt magnificent in . 
7 antient world, was that of Jupiter Olympus, Liv, tra 
4 20. It was ſupported on marble colutnns, the firit t 


were built in Athens, and which Sylla afterw ards cars: 
ried to Rome, Plin. XXXVI. 6.1, 5. The temple wage 
four it 5 2 dia. or half 2 mile in circuit. It was tor! det fer: 
be I ratus ; ſome uv, by Deucalion, Paulan. 1. !% 


but not hniſhed till alter the time of Adrian, * 
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eren hundred year, iter That emperor, who great- 
tn oured Athens, compli d it. and added to it a li- 
brary and gymnaſium, in which lat were one hundred 
columns of Lybian marble. He allo adorned the city 
with ſeveral other works, ib. 

Some veſtiges of the temple of Jupiter Olympius are 
poſed to remain; but antiquarians differ about their 
run ion. Thucydides ſays, it ſtood on the ſouth of 

the citadel, 11. + Ss 

Among the principal edifices in Athens was the 
kaplc of Theſeus, built by Cimon, fome years after 
the battle of Salamis, of the Doric order, in the form 
at an oblong {quare, with a beautiful portico around 
it, Its ornaments are deſcribed, Pauſ. i. 1. It is ſtill 
ſtanding entire; ſo alſo, in a great mealure, is the Fan- 
theon, or temple dedicated to all the gods; a magnifi— 

tent building, ſupported by one hundred and twenty 
marble; pillars: on the outfide was engraved the hiſto- 

75 of the gods, and above the principal gate" ticod two 
a0r'es, Carved by Praxiteles. 

Near the citadel was the temple of Caſtor and Pol- 
tx, where ſlaves were expoſed to ſale; and juſt at 
the bottom of the citadel was the temple of Apollo 
ind Pan, Pauſan. i. 28.—In the ſamc quarter were the 
I taneum, a place where thoſe who had merited well 
ot the ſtate were ſupported at the public expence, Cic. 
Orat. i $4.3 fee allo Liv. xli. z0,—the Odcum, or 
Mulcal theatre, buiit by Pericies, where the Cnpe- 

ons between the different performers for pre-em- 
ence were held, Pauſan. i. 20.—and the Theatre orf 
decchus, at the fouth-eatt angle of the citadel, in which 
tragedies and comedies were repreſented. The ruins 
| it till exiſt, It tood at the termination of what 
vas called the Street of the Tripods, from brazen tri- 
po''s dedicated there by the victors, each with an in- 
3 Pauſan. i. 20. 

Near the citadel was 2 fountain called Callirrhoe, the 
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water of which they uſed before marriage, and in other 
ſacred rites, Thucydid. ii. 13. 

On an eminence, at a {mall diſtance from the citadel, 
was the place of meeting of the Areopagus, Herodot, 
viii. 52, the moſt ancient tribunal of judges at Athens, 
famous for its upright deciſions, Cic. Att. i. 9. et 13, 
ſ. 14. ſaid to be ſo called, becauſe Mars was the firſt 
criminal tried before it. It was inſtituted by Cecrops, 
and its power enlarged by Solon. Pericles leſſened 
its authority, to the great hurt of the ſtate, Plutarch. 
in vita ejus. 

Oppoſite to the Areopagus, or the Hill of Mars, was 
another eminence called Pryx, where the aſſemblies of 
the people uſed ſometimes to meet. | 

But the divifion of Athens mott frequently ment:on. 
ed, was that called Ceremicus, from the pottery-work or 
earthen ware made in that place, Plin. xxxv. 12. f. 45. 
ſaid to have been invented by Corzcus, ib. vii. 86. ; or 
from Ceramicus, the ſon of Bacchus and Ariadne, Pau. 
fan. i. 3. : but there was another place of this name 
without the city. | ' 

In the Ceramicus was the Forum or market-place, a 
large ſquare where the people uſed to aflemble, and 
where commodities were expoſed to fate. It was ſur- 
rounded with temples and various public buildings, 
Of the porticces, two were remarkable; the one called 
the Portico of the Hermæ, from three ſtatuts of Her- 
mes or Mercury; and the other Poecile, (Pocbile. ſc. ſice, 
varia porticus) from the various engravings and pie- 
tures on it. In the latter, Zeno, the philoſopher, 
uſed to teach, whence his followers were ſtyled Stoics, 

Callectors attended in the forum to receive the duties 
laid on every thing that was fold, and magiſtrates to 
ſuperintend what paſted, If any one reproached ar- 
other with the mearneſs of his trade, or uſed falſc- 
hood for the purpoſe of exaction, he was puniſhable 
dy law. 

A certain part of the citv, ſcom its wetnels, _ 

calc 
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called the Marthes (limnai) where was a temple of Bac- 
chus, Thucydid. ii. 13. on the eaſt ſide, oppolite to 
that part where the river Iliſſus ran near the walls, 
0: the weſi of the city, at ſome diſtance, ran the Ce- 
puſs ve Cephiſus, or Eridanus, Paulan, 1. 19. Both 
bele ſtreams united below the city. 


THE BRITISH CRITIC 


ON D'ISRAELI'S MISCELLANIESs 


R D'IsRAELI has already received a conſiderable 
n. 1 {hare of public appr ovation} ; aud not unde ſer- 
„tor his wotks certainly rank very highly among 
le 2 Which are latis ned with the leſs ambitious claim 
i contributing to general entertainment. As long as 
does not attempt to ſoar above the ſphere of his ac- 
= plihments, and ſhall refrain from delivering dog- 
tical axioms on ſubjects remote from his puriuits, 
* nd too elevated for any but the moſt exalted talents, 
nd W027 be allured of our hearty approbatian and zealous 
ir- * in the attainment of his withes, The pre- 
rs, Wt very much reſembles the preceding volumes of 
0 author; it is the reſult of miſcellaneous reading, 
re carries with it evident marks of good 5 
0, ent, and taſte. We may add allo, that, with ! 
c- ceptions. Mr D'Ihaeli improves in his ſtyle, and ap- 


er, emiy writes with greater 1acility and elegance 
„ {Wi heretofore. Writing well 1s not, indeed, the un- 
es dable conſequence of writing much; yet, here 
to E bale is a good underſtanding, the luperitructure, 
. mough it may not have all the embelllhments cr 


. , will not ditgutt trom its frequent or enormous de— 
le N mities. Under the title of Miſccllanies, or, Lite- 

Keeœrcations, this author has produced a volume 
* Lilays on the tollow ing lubjects ; Or Miſcellauies; 
e ©: 
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On Profeſſions of Art; On Style ; Hiſtorical Chy 
racters are falle Repreſentations of Nature; On Pre 
faces; Some Ob!lervations on Diaries, Selt- biography 
and Self. characters; On the Character of Dennis t 
Critic; On Erudition and Philoſophy ; On Poetic 
Opuſcula; On the Enlightened Public, and the Ay 
of Reaſon; Of Licenſers of the Preſs ; On Readiny 
On Poetical Expreſſion; On habituating ourſelves t 
an individual Purſuit; On Literary Genius; On L 
terary Induſtry; On the Influence of Climate on thy 
Human Mind; On Novelty in Literature; The In 
fluence of the Female Character in Politics and Res 
3 ; The Alliance between Love and Religion; 0 
Trench and Engliſh Poetry, and on ſome Frend 
Words; Addenda. 

Mr D'Iſraeli's merits as a writer certainly receive n 
diminution, in our opinion, nor will they in that « 
the public, from this additional ſpecimen of his ab 
lities, We meet indeed with ſome examples of tur! 
and ſome of inaccurate expreſſion ; but, on the wha 
we ſincerely recommend the peruſal of the volum 
which has given us much amuſement, to the atten 
tion of all who are ſatisfied with miſcellaneous reading 
with that kind of reading where there is no neceſſt 
for previous ſtudy, or for ſevere thinking in its pr 
grels, We were moſt plealed with the Eſſay on Rea 
ing; and frem this we ſelect our ſpechnen of ti 
work, F 

«© The numerous claſs of readers of taſte, wi 
only prefer a book to the odd trick at whiſt, hay 
therefore, no reaſon to murmur, if that which is on 
taken up as an amuſement thould terminate, like? 
amuſements, in temporary pleaſure, To be wii 
and better, is rarely the intention of the gay Wu 
the frivolous ; the complaints of the gay and the ff 
volous are nothing but a new manner of diſplayi 
gaiety and frivoiiiy; they are lamentations full 
mairti, 

10 The! 
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+ There are ſecrets in the art of reading, which tend 
to facilitate its purpoſes, by affiſting the memory, and 


Pre mementing intellectual opulcnce, Some our own in- 
Phy renuity muſt form, and perhaps every ſtudent has an 
0: ficial manner of recollection, and a peculiar ar- 
ue nnyement 3 as, in ſhort hand, almoſt every writer 
w ſyllem of his own, There are, however, ſome 


egulat ions Which appear of general utility; aud the 
tw my own oblervation have produced, I ſhall venture 
to communicate, 
It is an obſervation of the elder Pliny (who ha- 
ring been a voluminous compiler, muſt have hed great 
experience 1n the art of reading), that there was no 
book ſo bad, but which contained ſomething good. 
It is neceflary, however, to obſerve, that juſt and 
obvious as this reading axiom may appear, it requires 
commentary to be uuderitood, To read every bock, 
zould be fatal to the intereſt of moſt readers; they 
who only ſeek in ſtudy for mere pleaſure, would be 
ontinually diſappointed; for the obſervation is only 
dapted to that phlegmatic perſeverance which ſeems 
find pleaſure in mere ſtudy, He who only ſeeks 
or information, muſt be contented to pick it up in 
dicure paths, to mount rugged rocks for a few flowers, 
id to paſs many days bewildered in dark forefls and 
d deſerts. The reader of erudition may therefore 
td every book, But he who only deſires to gratify 
more delicate ſenſation, who would only fill his heart 
Wt delicious ſentiment, and his fancy with bright 
* aegery, in a word, the reader of taſte, mull be con- 
5 On ented to range in more contracted limits, and to re- 
re me himſelf to the paths of cultured pleaſure- grounds. 
0 !thout this diſtinction in reading, ſtudy becomes a 
our painful and interminable ; and hence readers of 
4 ute complain, that there is no term to reading; and 
ders of erudition, that books contain nothing but 
es. When the former confine themſelves to 
aks of teſte, their complaints ceaſe 3 and, when 
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the latter keep to books of facts, they hx on the pro. 


per aliment for their inſatiable curioſity. 

Nor is it always neceffary, in the purſuits of lean. 
ing, to read every book entife. Perhaps this tatk bi 
now become an impoſſivility, notwithflanding thoſs 
oſtentatious erudite, who, by their infinite and exad 
quotations, appear to have read and digeſted every 
thing; readers artleſs and honeſt haveconceived from ſuch 
writers an illuſive idea of the power and extenſiv enel 
of the human faculties. Of many books it is ſuſhcient 
ro ſeize the plan, and to examine ſome of its portions, 
The quackery of the learned has been often expoſed; 
and the art of quoting fifty books in a morning, is a 
taſk neither difficult nor tedious. There is a lite 


which few readers conceive the utility; but ſome o o 
the moſt eminent writers in Europe have been great 
adepts in the art of index-reading. An index-reader 
is, indeed, more let into the ſecrets of an author, that 
the other who attends him with all the tedious forms 
of ceremony; as thoſe courtiers, who pay their pu- 
blic devoirs at court, are leſs familiar with the mim. 
ſter than the few who merely enter the chamber d 
audience, and who generally ſteal up the back-flaitz, 
and hold their ſecret conſultations with the miniſtet 
himſelf, I, for my part, venerate the inventor of i- 
dexes ; and I know not to whom to yield the pre- 
ference, either to Hippocrates, who was the firſt great 
anatomiſer of the human body, or to that unknown 
labourer in literature, who firſt laid open the nerve: 
and arteries of a book. 

It may be unneceflary alſo to read all the works 
of an author, but only to attach curſelves to thote 
which have received the approbation of poſterity, H 
this ſcheme we become acquainted with the ſinel 
compoſitions, in half the time thoſe employ, wid, 
attempting to read every thing, are often little 


acquainted with, and even ignorant of the moll 
1 intereſt! ne 
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nterefting. performances. Thus of Machiavel, it 
may be ſuſfcient to read his Prince, and his Hiſtory- of 
Florence 3 of Milton, nearly all his poetry, little of 
his prole, and nothing of his hiſtory ; of Fielding's 
weve volumes, ſix may be ſum̃cient; and or Vol- 
aire's ninety, perhaps thirty may ſatisty. Of Lord 
Cheſterfield's letters, the third volume is the eflential 
ie, and concentrates the whole ſyſtem, A reader 
too often a priſontr attached to the triumphal car of 
2 author of great celebrity; and when he ventures 
ot to judge for himſelf, conceives, while he is read- 
ag the indifferent works of great authors, that the 
is aguor which he experiences ariſes from his own de- 
itt|eM:cuve taſte. But the beit writers, when they are vo- 
ofMuninous, have a great deal of mediocrity; for when- 
e eier an author attains. to a facility in compoiition, 
ie Juccels of his preceding labours, not only 1tumu- 
te him to new performances, but prejudice the pu- 
ic in their favour ; and it is often no thort period 
thre the public, or the author, are ſenſible of the 
pu Wc 10 crity of the Performances, 
nim“ Oa the other fide, readers muſt not imagine, that 
er a the pleaſures of compoſition depend on the author; 
aire ere is ſomething which a reader himſelf mutt 
WT * to the book, that the book may pleaſe, There 
f n. a literary appetite which the author can no more 
pre- part, than the moſt {Kiiful cook can give an appe- 
greuhrey to the gueits, Wen Cardinal Richi! ieu laid to 
20wN odeau, that he = not underitand his veries, the ho- 
ME 3 Tees replied, that it was not his fault. It would 
leed be very unreaſonable, when a painter exhibits 
vorks  piftures in public, to expect that ke ſhould pro- 
tho: ſpectacles for the uſe of the ſhort-ſighted. Every 
In muſt come prepared as well as he can. Simoni— 
fine conſeiled hamiclt incapable of deceiving ſtupid per- 
who's; and Ealzac remarked of the girls of his village, 
lite they were too filly to be deceived by. a man of 
molt]. Dullnels is impenetrable; and there are hours when 
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the livelieſt taſte loſes its ſenſibility, The temporary 
tone of the mind may be unfavourable to taſte a work 
properly; and we have had many erroneous criticiſm, 


this circumſtance. The mind communicates its infrm 
diſpoſitions to the book; and an author has not only 
his own defects to account for. but alſo thoſe of hi; 
reader, There is ſomething in compoſition like the 
game of ſhuttlecock, where, if the reader does not 
quickly rebound the feathered cork to the author, the 
game is deſtroyed, and the whole ſpirit of the work 
falls extinat.” P. 192. 

We could eafily controvert various aſſertions in the 
texture of this volta; but having given a ſort of ge. 
neral opinion with rel ett to its value and importance, 
this ſeems to be the leſs neceſſary. In his preface, the 
author obſerves, that miſcellanies are a kind of preface, 
and rather introdutions to ſubjeAs, than ſubjetts them. 
ſelves: in contradiction to which may be produced, 
Eſſays by Addiſon and Johnſon, as didactic compoſi. 
tions, perfect in their kind. In p. $5. we have the 
{trange and ungrammatical expreſſion, ©* He has al. 
ready received the approbation of the diſcerning, that 
is to ſay, five or ſix gentleman, who he admits to his 
manuſcript recitatives.“ There is ſomething rather 
bombaſtical in the following ſentence in p. 103. It 
however, another Rouſſeau appears, one in whom ima. 
gination is 2 habit, he will no doubt expreſs feelings 
tremblingly alive, with a correſpondent delicacy m lan- 
guage ; he will effuſe bis inflammadle ſoul in burning þt- 
riods,” See alſo p. 201. There are ſome mechanical 
aids in reading, which may prove of great utility, 
and form a kind of rejuverſcere of our early ſtudies," 
A miſtake, probably, of the preſs for rejuveneſcence, In 
p- 209. we have this ridiculous phraſe, And if the 
fancy of the Latin ſhould fall,” where we hardly 
know what the author would be underſtood to mean. 


After havin ng ſaid, that the Efay on Diaries is * 
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the Diſcuſſion on Literary Genius as much the con- 
trary as poſſible, Mr D'Iſraeli muſt not be diſſatieged, 
that we have paſled the ſame ſentence upon him which 
has been aſſigned, by the univerſal opinion of mankind, 
to the moſt exalted examples of human genius. The 
molt pertect compoſitions are marked with occaſional 
delects. Thoſe which occur in the preſent publica- 
tion are certainly not very numerous, and we, or out 
parts, ſhall rejoice in an early opportunity ot again exa- 
mining the effuſious of this writer's pen. 


ANECDOTES 


SIR WILLIAM PETTY, 


Anceſtor to the preſent Marquis of Laxsbowxs. 


{lime very ingenious and indefatigable character in 
the various purſuits of literature and mechanics, 
was one of the firſt formers of the Royal Society, and 
was one of the members of the firſt Council on its eſta- 
bilhment. The philoſophical meetings, likewiſe, which 
preceded the eſtabliſhment of the Royal Society were 
held at his houſe in the city, ſince known by the name 
of Tokenhouſe-yard, 

He likewile preſented to the Royal Society, ſome 
years after its eſtabliſhment, a model of his dowudle-dot- 
tom /hip, which was calculated to (ail againſt wind and 
tide, and which actually performed one voyage with 
lucceſs from Dublin to Hulyheac, though upon further 
experiments it miſcarried. This mode! is ſtill to be 


een in the repoſitory of the Society. 

It was a maxim of this great man, in all matters or 
ſeience, (and which he inculcated into the Royal So- 
ciety on its earlieſt inſtitution), “ Never to talk of 
my thing in the general but always to mention the 
dime 
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time and: place, the meaſure or the weight, in preciWnto ir 
terms.“ haſe d 
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and 


EARL OF BATH, 


Two old French Ladies, whoſe humanity kept pat 
with a very extenſive fortune, amongſt other liberali 
ties, kept an open table two days in the week, for! 
certain number of reduced perſons of faſhion. Lor 
and Lady Bath, hearing of this, ſent a letter to the 
Ladies, and after exprefing many compliments on the 

liberality of the inſtitution, ſaid they ſhould like to be 
preſent at fo amiable and praile-worthy a meeting, 
This honour was very readily accepted of, and they 
both attended on the appointed day; which an{weredf»oul: 
ſo much to their expectation, that they begged permil.majo! 
ſion to come again. In ſhort, they became ſuch con- upon 
ſtant viſitors to this eleemoſynary banquet, that many auto 
people of that day (Knowing the characters of theigh! 
noble perſonages) imagined their viſits to proceed 

more. from ſubſtantial motives, than merely to en- 

0 


„The feaft of reaſon, and the flow of ſoul,” T 


SARAH DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUCH, 


When the Ducheſs was in the higheſt favour with out 
Queen Anne, her Majeſty, amongſt other valuable Lor 
preſents, gave her her picture, richly enamelled and} app 
ſet round with.diamonds. When the Ducheſs quarrelled obi 
with the Queen, and was leaving England, about tho the 
year 1712, by way of inſulting her royal patroneſs, ſhe hin 
took off the diamonds, and gave the picture to a Mf 
Higgins, (an old intriguing woman, well known about Iſl bro 
the court at that time), to make the moſt of it. Mrs vn 
Higgins hawked'the picture about for ſome days, with- wh 
out any body coming up to her price; at laſt Lord to 
Oxford heard of it, and, not withing the picture to fall I bis 

into 
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to improper hands, ſent for Mrs Higgins, and pur- 
haſed it for one hundred pounds, 

The 1mpeachment of Lord Oxford was carried on 
rincipally by the intrigues of the Ducheſs of Marlbo- 
ough, The Duke her huſband, and the members of 
zee Secret Committee, judged they could make little 
fit, and therefore would have let it go by; but the 
. ucheſs, who mortally hated Oxford for his attach- 
r(Faent'to Lady Maſham, and general oppoſition to her 
dente re ſts, ſpirited up the proſecution by every ſpecies 
i intrigue, On the day of Lord Oxford's being brouglit 
up for trial, (after two years confinement in the 
Tower), the Duke of Mariborough, Lord Cadogan, 
and Lord Coningſov, ſecing that the impeachment 
dMwould be diſcharged, withdrew themſelves, before the 
{majority ot the Lords came into Weitminſter-hall ; 
pon which the Ducheſs was io diſtracted, that the fell 
JE ito fits, and did not dine with the Duke for a fort- 
p night afterwards, 


LORD OXFORD, 


Twocircum ſtances occurred in the impeachment and 
zequittal of this noblemen, which ſhould be a me- 
mento to all ſtateimen and others, of the very great 
uncertainty of popular tavour. Lord Oxford being 

out of town on the day of his being impeached by 
Lord Coningſuv, he took lis feat on the next day, 2nd 
appeared at firit very ferene and unconcerned; but 
* all the Lords, 2s they came in, pals off from 
the Earls bench, where he ſat, on purpole to avoid 

bim; it was too much for bis {pirits, and he retired. 
Two years afterwards, when this nubleman was 
brought from the Tower to be tried, and was acquitted 
on the ſame day, the thoutings and huzzas of the public 
who took the norſes from his carriage, and drew him 
to his own houle) were ſo great, that Eralmus Lewis, 
bis quondam ſecretary, writing do a friend of this cir- 
N 3 cumſtance 
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« At preſent Lord Oxford has more 


150 


cumſtance, ſays, 
friends than ever he had in his life,” 


_— 


DAVID HUME, 


Home having aſſerted, in his H ſtory of England, 
that if ever the national deht came up to one hundred 
millions, this country would be ruined, was atked by a 
friend, how he could make ſacl; a miltake, ſceing that 
the debt was then far above that ſum, and likely to 
be much more? * Owing to a mit take, Sir, (ſays he), 
common to writers by profi ion, who are often dblige 
to adopt ſtatements ou the authority of other people.“ 

When Hume was complimented by a noble Marquis 
now living, on the correctneſs of his ſtyle, particular. 
ly in his Hiſtory of England—he obſerved, © If he had 
ſhewn any peculiar correctneſs, 'twas owing to the un- 
common care he took in the execution of his work, 
as he wrote it over three times before he lent it to 
prets.” 

On the appointment of the late Fieid-mareſchal Con- 
way to be Secretary of State, in the year 1766, Hume 
was aſked, if he was not much ſurpriſed that a general 
officer ihould have that promotion? Not at all, Sir, 
(iays Hume); — conſidor the political intereſts of Great 
Britain are always beſt ſupported by men of war.“ 

The following picture of fanaticiſm, as given by 
Hume, 1s perhaps the beſt ky to the character of 
Cromwell, and the leading perions of that age, that 
has yet been given : 

** Hypocrily (lays he) quite pute, and free from fa- 
naticilm, is perhaps as rare, as fanaticiſm entirely pur- 
ged from all mixture of hypoecrily : ſo congenial to 
the human mind is all religious ſentiment, that "tis im- 
poſſible to counterfeit long thoſe holy fervours, without 
feeling ſome ſhare of the aſſumed warmth ;—and, on 


the other hand, lo precarious and temporary, from the 


frailty of human na: ture, is the operation of thoſe ben 
ritua 
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tual views, that the religious extaſies, if conſtantly 
mpioyed, mult often be counterfeit, and muſt be 
arped by the moſt. familiar motives of intereſt and 
bitzon, which inſenſibly gain upon the mind.“ 


LATE LORD GUILDFORD, 


This very ami2ble (though politically unfortunate) 
pbleman went into butineis very early in life, and 
ttached_himſelf to the duties of his office with unre- 
ting care and ailiduity, To an excellent claſhcal 
ducation, and many locial qualities, he joined a 
nowledge of the German, French, and Italian lan- 
ages, with a temper of that naturally conciliating 
ilpoſition, that the ſevereſt of his parliamentary oppo- 
ents were no longer luch, out of the ſphere of poli- 
CS, 


When he was young in office, as one of the Lords of 


e Treaſury under the old Duke of Newecattle, he was 
jet one morning by the late George Grenville, and 
other gentleman, walking in the Park, and mutter- 
c ſomething to himſelf, ſcemingly as if rehearſing an 
tion. „Here comes biubbering North, (ſays the 
tcr to Mr Grenville), I wonder what de 15 getting 
heart, for I am ſure it can be nothing of his own.” 
You're miſtaken, (lays the othe), North is a young 
m of great promite, and high qualifications; and 1 
does not relax in his po! itical | purſuits, is very likely 
de the prime miniſter of this count . This pre- 
ton was fulſilled twelve years atters ards.“ 
Of las political acumen in the conduct of the Ame- 
n war, a ſubject that nearly ingroiled the whole of 
adminiſtrati: in, the beſt that can be ſaid of it is, 
at he was miſtaken . if othe rwile, it cannot be de- 
*d, even by his moſt intimate friends, it was his duty 
reſign. The arcana of fo recent and complicated a 
mlaction, as they relpect the interior of this great 
ition, however, are difficult at preſent to unravel. 
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Hiſtory will have better materials to work, with, and ge 
leſs partialities to encounter. ime, 
Of his wit and good humour we have too many in. 
ſtances to doubt—He never ſtrained for either: liked 
the great Earl of Bath, he had them always at com. 
mand; nor had he the ſordid vices of ayarice and am. 
bition, to balance thoſe pleaſing qualities. Mr Burke 
paid a juſt tribute to the former, one duy coming out of 
the Houſe of Commons, after his Lordlhip had Kkept 
them in a roar of laughter for ſome minutes before, 
* Wezl, there's no denying it, —this man has more wit f the 
than all of us (meaning the Oppoſiticn) put together,” Wot ! 

One day, when the late Alderman Sawbridge wapic! 
Laranguing on his annual motion in favour of annualF*ne" 
parliaments, looking over to the Treaſury Bench, (the bart 
day being extremely hot), he obſerved Lord Nordea 
with his head reclining on his left ſhoulder, ſeemingyphual 
atlet p; upon which he ſtopped ſhort, and cried ou, a 
« But what ſiguifies my endeavours to come at theſſſÞd h. 
root of this political evil, when the Noble Lord in the Huld 
blue ribband is ſo little attentive to me, that he has ſa er; 
len into a profound fleep?” This raiſed a laugh witif99% 
the Alderman's party, which his Lordſhip immediate er th 
turned againf them, by obſerving loud enough to unde ti 
heard, “ No, I was not afleep, but I with to Golf! de. 
1 had been.“ ne 1; 

Coming up to the door of the Honie of Comm, 
one evening rather late, Pearſon, the late door-keeper. *' 
ſtopped him, and in his laconic free manner of ſpeak : 
ing, ſaid, ** No, my Lord, you can't come in here. out 
* Why ſo?“ ſaid his Lordihip, ſomewhat ſurpriſecferno 
© Becauſe they are now balloting for an Election Cos: 
mittee, and the doors of courie are locked.“ © Ave tend 
(ſays his Lordſhip with a (mile), and yet this is ratet 252 
hard, confidering ſome people call this my Hoſe 9 
Commons, oy r 

Having had ſome preſcience of a fit of the gout .“ 
ming upon on hun, le defired his man to get him nat 


Lats 
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uge outy (hoes. The man lookei for them for ſome 
me, but, not finding thein in the uſual places where 
e generally put them, concluded they were ſtolen, 
ad began curñng the thief. © Poh, (lays his Lord- 
up, ſeemingly very gravely, thc ugh at the ſame time 
gitated with tome pain), how can you be fo ill natu- 
ed, John ?—Now all the harm I with the poor rogue 

that my ſhoes may fit bim. 

Lord North being one of the Governors of the Char- 
er-Houſe, a formal complaint was made to him by one 
f the penſioners of that hoſpital, that the victuals were 
ot ſo good as they ſhould be, particularly the beef, 
hich at times was not eatable. This complaint being 


ene wed, his Lordthip went privately one morning tothe” 


barter- Houle, and aſk ing the houſe- ſte ward, whether he 
ad any cold beef in the houſe, ſuch as the penſioners 
ually. eat, defired he would bring it up. The beef 
a accordingly introduced, the look of which ſo plea- 
ed his Lord! mp, that he immediately aſked him, if he 
ould provide him with muitard, bread, and ſmall- 
deer; which being likewiſe brought, his Lordſhip 
ook a chair, and eat a very hearty luncheon : af- 
er this he ordered the complainant to be brought up, 
nd then aſked him, whether that was the ſame kind 
beef uſually ſerved? The man ſaid, Les. And 
e {ſame ſmall-beer, bread, muſtard, &c.? Fes, 
21 the man), I believe pretty much the ſame.” 
' Why then, (ſays his Lordſhi, b), all I have to fay is 
his: If you have any complaint to make in future, 


bout ſuch proviſions, you muſt a pply to another Go- 


ernor, and, as there is no diſputing tales, he mig! nt per- 
aps redreſs you; but as for my part, as you may lee, my 
tend. (pointing to his plate), I have decidedly given 
tagainſt vou.“ 

When his broth er, the n Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
ras married to his preſent Li who was a Mils . 
iter, a confidential friend was alking his Lordſhip, 


hat could be his brother's motive for the match? 
„She 
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« She is no profeſſed beauty, no great fortune, or u 
great family,” © Why, in reſpect to her beaut 
and fortune, I have not much to {ay of either; but] 
muſt beg your pardon in reſpect to blood, as I be: 
the is very nearly related to the Stairs. 

Towards the clole of the American war, a Noble 
Lord in the other Houle, having, in the warmth u 
debate, called Lord North © this thing of a miniſter) 
ſome injudicious friends exaggerated the matter ti 
him, wanted to make it a pertonal quarrel, and faif 
they thought his Lordſhip mould reſent it.“ And f 
I will, (fays his Lordthip very coolly), by continuingi 
office ; as I know his Lordilup has no other reſentmer 
2gainit me, than wilhing to be the thing I am." 

On the evening of that day, when he moved an ad 
Journment of the Houſe for a few days, for the purpol 


of reſigning his office, coming through the lobby of the 


Houſe, arm in arm with one of his friends, he aſke 
him to go home and dine with him; the other toll 
him, he would with pleaſure, but was partly engaged 
Come, come, (lays his Lordſhip), put off your er 
gagement, and have the virtue to ſay, you dined wit 


2 fallen miniſter on the very day of his diſmiſfal.” The 


friend aſſented, and went home with him. 

Upon his retirement from office, he went down! 
Bath, for the recovery of his health, and particularj 
for his ſight, which was nearly loſt. The converſatio 
turning one day, after dinner, on the periſhable cond 
tion of party zeal and and political enmity, his Lord 
ip thoroughly agreed in the principle; and, as 
Proof of it, ſays he, © There is Colonel Baire, (Who 


the by was as blind as his Lordihip), no man has op: 


poſed me more in the Houle of Commons than he bas 
und I, of courſe, him; and yet I can fairly anſwer tot 
myſelf, and I dare ſay I may equally do to for him, wt 
ihoald be both very glad to /e one another at this mo- 
ment, | 
The cauſe of Lord North's blindneſs, it is ſaid, on- 
g1nates 
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mated from the frequency of /anding his diſpatches. 
e was naturally verv near-ſighted, and carried up 
very paper he looked at immediately under his eye; 
de papers which wer- treſh written he ſanded in the 
me poſition ; which being fo frequently repeated, the 
ut ſettled in his eyes, and ultimately produced a to- 
| blindnels. 
The natural civility and gaod humour of this noble- 
an, left him no enemies out of the Houſe of Com- 
ons. Even the principals of Oppoſition knew theſe 
mlities to be ſo predominant in his Lordſhip, that 
bey frequently petitioned him as Firſt Lord of the 
realury, for little tavours and mdulgencies for their 
ends and corftituents, which he as Teadily granted, 
hen he could do it with propriety ; and this they fre- 
ently. acknowledged. 
To the brother of one of his principal opponents in 
ie Houſe of Commons, he continued a very valuable 
ollection in the Colonies, almoſt during the whole 
f his adminiſtration, He was often ſpoke to about 
placing him, and he as conſtantly anſwered, © Why 
jould I viſit the fins of the brother upon a man who 
ts his duty, and has given me no particular of- 
ace. * 
In ſhort, like his predeceſſor, Sir Robe:t Walpole, 
ough very much baited during his adminiſtration, 
had no enemies as a man; he lived long enough out 
office to be reconciled to all his political oppolers, 
no, when the cauſe of contention ceaſed, had can- 
ur enough to acknowledge his private worth and in- 
ity. 
He met his blindneſs and increaſing infirmities with 
cat firmneſs in the boſom of his family, and even 
ith a good humour, and flaſhes of wit and merriment, 
at made his table one of the moſt de ſitable places to 
Am. at. 
n his laſt moments, he only regretted not having it 
dis power to ſee his favourite and youngelt ſon, who, 
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156 MISCELLANEOUS EPITOME 
the morning of his father's death, landed at Doye 


from his travels, but could not be in town time enough 


to receive the bleſling of an affe ctionate and indulgent 
parent. 

The ſon above alluded to, is the preſent Honourab]: 

Frederick North, now Secretary of State under his Ex 
cellency Sir Gilbert Elliot, Viceroy of Corſica ; 
. gentleman, who unites to the moſt amiable and ſedue. 
tive manners, a travelled knowledge, an extenfiveney 
of learning, and an induſtry of mind, that we think 
cannot fail of reydering him an ornament to his coun 
try. 


LORD LOVAT. 


It is moſt certainly no mark of aſſured virtue and 
goodne!s to meet death with intrepidity. It often hap- 
pens, that the moſt pious and excellent perſons (x 
knowing how much beiter they probably might haye 
ated) cloſe the laſt ſcene with much difficulty an 
trepidation, Lord Lovat, upon having the axe tum 
ed againſt him, as is uſual, when the dreadful. ſen 
tence, in caſes of treaſon, is pronounced againſt a- Peer 
ſmiled, and behaved throughout the courſe of his 
trial with great lightneſs and careleſsneſs, aiking ſeve- 
ra! improper queſtions. 

He reſigned himſelf to death with great fortitude on 
the ſcaſtold, ate a meat-breakfaſt the morning of hi 
execution, and not long before he died exclaimed 
„Dulce et decorum eft pro patria mori.“ 

The late Duke of Orleans, M. I'Egalite, met his 
fate with apparent unconcern ; he went to the guillo 
tine the day before he was ientenced to ſuffer by it; 
and it has been ſaid, that on the executioner's oiter- 
ing to take off his hoots, before he put him under tbe 
infernal engine, he ſaid, © Il vaut miex les oter du cat- 
caſe,“ * You had better take them off from the dei 
body,” 
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COUNT OXENSTIERN. 


The following conciſe and whimfical account of 
England, was given ſome years ſince, by Count Oxen- 
tiern, after his departure from London: England is 
really the queen of Iſles—the metropolis and arſenal of 
Neptune—it 15 the treaſury of Europe—the Kingdom of 
Bacchus—the ſchool of Epicurus—the academy of Ve- 
nus the country of Mars—the receſs of Minerva—the 
ſupport of Holland—the ſcourge of France the purga- 
tory of thoſe who are advocates for flaverv—and the 
Paradile of thoſe who are lovers of liberty.” 


2 


LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
Paſcal ſays, that there are ſome men who believe 


n the miracles of Veſpaſian, and deny thoſe of the 
roſpel, Lord Bolingbroke had one day in company, 


before Marivaux, the celebrated French novel writer, 


talked againſt religion; who told him, “ At leaſt, my 
Lord, if you are not à believer, it is not tor want of 


; 1th * 
4s 


MARSHAL SAX E. 


„J have no great opinion (ſaid he) of thoſe gene- 
nals, who are always aſking after detachments to at- 
tack the enemy. They are like the ſtatue of a horſe, 
hole foot is always lifted up, and yet he never ſtirs 
a ſtep,” 

To the celebrated Father Caſtel, who wrote to con- 
gratulate him upon his ſucceſſes, and upon the very 
excellent manner in which his military operations were 
carried on, he anſwered, © Nothing, my reverend Fa- 
ther, can flatter me more, than that I ſhould have 
attracted your attention, upon the manner in which I 
have had the honour to conduct the King's troops. 


Very few perſons ſee ſo far as you do, and I am in no 
| | hurry 
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lurry to take off the veil from their eyes. It would by 
an uſeleſs and an impertinent behaviour in me to do 
io, The generality of mankind are ſatisfied when af. 
fairs go on tolerably well, and the number you Envy 
of common perſons in the world is very great.“ 


— — 


AMBROSIO, MARQUIS DE SPINOLA, 


Was one of the greateſt generals of his time ; he com. 
manded the forces of Philip the Second, againſt the 
United Provinces, revolted from his dominion. 

When ſome one told him, that John de Ver, a fa. 
mous commander of his time, died of having nothing 
to do, he anſwered, © Upon my word, that is ſuſcicn! 
to Kill any general. a 


hd 


MAURICE DE NAUSSAU, PRINCE OF ORANGE, 


Was one day aſked, who was the firſt general of his 
time 2 © The Marquis of Spinola (ſaid he) is the ſe. 
cond.” 

At the battle of Nieuport 'he thus haranged his 
troops, after having ſent away his ſhips: * My friends, 
behind you is Nieuport, in the poſſcſhon of your ene- 
mies; the fea is on your left-hand, and the river on 


vour right, and the enemies are defore you. There is of 
courſe only one road left, to you, to paſs over the dead 


bodies of your enemies.“ This ſpirited harangue con- 
tributed, perhaps, not a little to the victory which fol- 
lowed, and which ſaved the ſtate of Holland. | 


LORD CHANCELLOR KING, 


Who was a man of honeſty and of diligence, though not 
a raan of very great parts, took for his motto, © La- 
bor ipſe voluptas.” A friend of his thus turned 1t into 
verſe. 

»Tis not the ſplendour of the place, 

The gilded coach, the purſe, the mace, 


Not 


8 <xX= 


But hilfe mankind you ſtrive to blels 
Wit“ all the talents you poſſeſs, 

Wh:!(l the chief pleaſure you receive 
Comes from the pleaſure which you give; 
This takes the heart, and conquers ſpite, 
And makes the heavy burden light, 

Yor pleature rightly underitood, 

Is on:y labuur to be good, 
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Not all the pompous train of ſtate, : 

The crowds that at your levee wait, : i | 
That make you happy, make you great: = 
|. + 
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8 SIR THOMAS CLARKE 


as for a long time Maſter of the Rolls, where he 

retided with great ability, He might have been 

ord Chancellor, had he not inſiſted on being made a 

er, when that office was offered to him on the re- 

is nation of Lord Hardwicke. Lord Greville uſed to 

8 of him, that he was the beſt Greek ſcholar amongſt 
e lawyers that he had ever known, 


8. LORD GRENVILLE 


ones a moſt excellent Greek ſcholar, and patroniſed 

offerning from his love of it Dr Taylor, the editor 

aa Demoſthenes, was an eminent inſtance of it. He 

in. Ia man of a very ealy temper, and exceedingly well 

G ted to be a politician, When he was in place, of 

urſe he laughed; and when he was out of place, he 

ughed at the arts of thoſe who had driven him from 

He held his partizans very cheap; and when ſome 

le told him in what danger he was, now the Duke of 

zt. the Earl of , &c. &c, were going to quit 

a- Im, he faid, laughingly, I warrant you [ ſhall be 
oe to get Duke for Duke, Earl for Earl, &c. Se. 

His mortifications did not oppreſs him ſo much as 

fe of ———, who was taken ill wen te was turn- 

O 2 ed 
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ed out of place. The perſon that went for the phyſi. 


clan, being aſked. what atled — „ he anſwered. 


e has a Bion complaint.“ Faith, (replied the 


Doctor), I aever knew a miniſter out of place who had 
not a bilious complaint.” 


MELANCTHON, 


So neceſſary ſeems authority even in matters of op). 
nion to the maſs of mankind, that when the leaders of 
the reformation in religion were about to ſeparat: 
from the power of the Pope, the learned, gentle, and 
honeſt Melancthon himſelt, fairly confeſſes, and ex. 
preſſes, his doubts about the propriety of that meaſure; 
The Church (ſays he) muit have ſome wes in 
it to keep up order, to have an eye upon eccleſialt: 
and the doctrines they hold; fo that (lays he) ever 
if at preſent we permit no biſhops 3 in our communion 


we muſt haye them at lat. The maſs of mankind can 


neither think nor act for themſelves; and if they are 
not under the authority of ſome perſons . by 
the ſtate, they will look out for perſons who wil 
take the trouble to lead them. 


— 


THOMAS STERNHOLD. 


In the latter end of Henry the Eighth's time, (la 
Puttenham in his Art of Poetry), there ſprung up 
courtlie company of Makers (Poets), of whom Si 
Thomas Wyat the elder, and icnry Earl of Surrey 
were the two chieftanies, who hay ving travelled int 
Italie, and there taſted the ſwete meaſures of the It 
lian poeſie, as novices newly crept out of the {ch: 2oles! 
Dante, Arioſto, and Petrarch, they great! 1 0 Pi 
bur trude and homelie manner of vulgar poeſie, fron 
what it had been before, and for that cauſe ma v jut 
be ſaid the firſt raymers of our Engliſh mettre a 
{lyle. In the {ame time, and not long after, was th 

Lor 
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{ard Warden Vaux, a man of much facilitie in val 
car makings, Afterwards, in King Edward the Sixth'- 
time, came to be in reputation for the ſame facultie. 
Thomas Sternehold, who firſt tranſlated into Engliſh 
certain Plalmes of David, and John Heywood, the 
epigrammatiſt.“ 


ELT 


INIERESTING SCENES 


10992! PRESIDENT KOTZEBUE'S CELEBRATED GERMAN 
PLAY OF THE INDIANS IN ENGLAND, 


(In Engliſh tranflation of which R. Moriſon & Son 
have juſt publiſhed, in a volume of Miſcellanies from 
the German.) 


ah 
— — —_—— 


GURL1 and SAMUEL; 


Gurli, (In a negligee, dreſſed aftcr the Engliſh tnfte » 
ter locks, without any kind of ornament, hang a little lee. 
about her ſhoulders ; and her <whole dreſs very clean, 
tt here and there a little negligently put 0% i— ſhe enters 
talking to ſemebody behind her.) No, & will not: ha, ha, 
la! that is excellent !—here have the people, without 
aking my leave, hung up a clock upon a high tower; 
and when the thing tinkies ſo many times, then Gurl 
muſt breakfaſt. But Gurli will not breakfalt—Gurli is 
ret hungry. 

Samuel, ( Afide, while turning about) Quite alone! 
Excellent: The beft opportunity to ſound her with 
aution, (A4oud.) Fair Gurli, I with you a good morn» 
ing. 

Gurli, Good morning, thou fooliſh man. 

Samuel, (Confuſed) Fooliſh man: how muſt I un- 
terſtand that! You are impolite, Miſs. 

Curli. Don't be peeyiſh ! Gurli means not to offend 

0 3 thee ; 
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thee ; but Gurli cannot help laughing when ſhe ſees Wur 
thee, ing! 

Samuel. Laugh at me ! Then I muſt aſk wherefore? I 5: 
Anſwer. 

Gurli. That I know not mylelf; I think it is becauſz 
thou look it always as if the e of all Bengal rett. 
ed entirely upon thy ſhoulders ; and becauſe thou en 
mak'it as many preparations before ſtepping over a {mall WM ©: 
puddle, as if thou hadſt the river Ganges before thee, 1 

Samuel, I obſerve that the education in Bengal Ty Bo 
yet very much neglected. Children talk of things 
which they do not underſtand. 

Gurli. My pretty gentleman, Gurli is no longer a 
child, Gurli is yery ſoon to be married, 

Samnel, (With ſurpr iſe) Married ! indeed ! 

Gurli. Yes! yes! my father ſays lo. 

Samuel. Lo whom then? 

Gurli. That I don't know. 

Samuel, And io your father has choſen a huſband for 
you? 

Gurli, Not at all. Gurl! will chuſe one for herſelf. e 

Samuel. Indeed! Is the choice left entirely to you! Wt mz 
May 1 then aſk you, fair Mils, have you already cat = 


your eye upon any one: Anſwer, San 
Gurli, I turn my eye, indeed, here and there, but etch) 
my heart reſts as little as a quail in its neſt, Gui 
Samuel, Admitable! excellent! may I then aſk you, Wray 
moſt amiable Gurli, how do you like me? Aalwer. Wow i 
Gurli, Thee! not remarkably. | Sar 


Samuel. You are always by far too precipitate. Muſt MWuitc 
one tell a man directly to his face, that one 1ces ub. Are 
thing ogreeable in him? rhetl 

. Gurli, Thou put'ſt the que tion to me. G1 
Samuel, What though 1 did? and then that bo oriſh ither 
rhou of yours, I adviſe you as a friend, Mils, to give {ule 
over that cuſtom, ore h 


Curli. Ny father has often ſorbid me to do io; but ba 
Gur 
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arli muſt always laugh, if Gurli muſt talk with a 
ngle perion, as it there were half a dozen of them. 

Samuel, It is, however, the cuſtom with us. 

Cerli, Well then, I can call thee likewiſe you, if 
hou wilt ablolutely have it ſo. 
amel. It, perhaps, ſweeter bands ſhould unite us, 
hen it will always be time enough. 

1 WW Gurz, Ay, time enough. : 

Samuel, ( Afide) 1 muſt approach nearer, 

is WM Gali, (Puwning) I have not flept enough. 

rs WM Sane, (Afide) But cautiouſly, cautioufly. 
Gurli, Oh, what a tireſome man! 

une. (Aloud) Happy! thrice happy! will be the 
munate man who is deſtined to pluck the faireſt 
wer that ever the breath of the ſweet zephyr drew 
th from its modeſt bud. 0 
Gurli, (Laughing) My good friend, this language is 
micrit to me; and it is underſtood only by our Bra- 

1 
Samuel, ( Peevifbly) I ſpoke in the Oriental ſtyle; but 
lee that one muſt converſe with you to plainly, that 

' Wt mzy be felt with the hand. 
eli. Ay, Gurli liſtens then with moſt pleaſure. 

Samuel, It is only a pity that true prudence abſo- 

t etcly torbids the ute of ſuch a language. 

Gurii, But prudence does not forbid Gurli te run 
way ſrom it, and leave thee ſtanding here, for the is 
ow heartily tired of thee. (Going. 

Samuel, Only a moment, fair Gurli-I would talk 
ute plainly with you—declare mylelf more pla ly 
preſs myſelf moſt plainly—if—if I knew only— 
thether your father ſtood in need of ſupport. 

Grrli, Froubleſome man! my father is not old, wy 
ther walks nimbly without a ſtaff; yes, thou may” 
zuſe the fineſt palanquin to be placed immediately be- 
ore his door, and yet he wil! 7.cter going on foot. 
iamuct. Not ſo; that is nut what I mean; I meant 
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to ſay, that I withed to help him if he were any way 
unfortunate ! 

Gurli, (Suddenly, and with ſeriouſneſs) Unfortunate! 

Samuel. (With great euriofity) Ay, ay, untortunate 
May I aſk, how it is with him in that relpe&t? At 
ſwer. 

Gurli, (Weeping) Ah, ves, my poor father is unfur 
tunate, 

Sammel. (Afide) Now we have it. 

Gurli, And it is thy with to help him! For thatl 
mult kils thee, (Kiſes him, 

Samuel, ( NMluch confuſed) T mean to do to, only if! 
did not exceed my abilities. Such aſſiſtance 1s ver 
good ; but one cannot know how ſoon they may nec 
it themſelves. | 

Gurli, Ah! thou canſt not help him; neither c: 
the poor Gurli help him. 

Samuel, ( Aſide) Heaven be praiſed ! how ſoon mig 
I have buckled mvielf to a beggar? (AHond) J hope 
however, that matters are not yet fo bad with him, bu 
that he will be able to pay, as uſual, the houte-rent fe 
the month that is paſl ; wot on my account, but m 
father, he is a little too ſevere. 

Gurli. The houle-rent ! 

Samuel. Yes, yes, the houſe- ent. 

Gurli, Art thou dreaming? 

Samuel. J ſhould not think to, 


f 3 5 Ky 

Gurli, Doſt thou know what it *, my good friend [7 
ie thou giveſt my father a good werd, be will hit 
thee not only the rent, but the has houſe too, at K. 


a dozen ſuch fools as thou to the bargain. 
[Slips off laughing 
Samuel, This is already the ſecond time to-day that 
I have been branded with the title of fool. It was on 
by female tongues, however, both times; and it would 
not be ſeemly for a reaſonable men to take offence atit 
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1 GuaL1, KanER DAR, and MUSAFFERY, 


Gurli, (Yawning) Father, the time hangs heavy on 
Gurli. 

MW crdar Have I not pointed out to thee many ways 
W which thou may'ſt leffen the tediouſnels of time? 
wing, embroidering, reading. | 

Gurli, Yes, father, Gurli does theſe things—but 
urli is fo awkward, that ſhe mars every thing—When 
ſew, my thread cracks; and next minute my needle 
reaks: when I embroider, I drop the bodkin: and 
rkenever I read, I fall aſleep. 

Kaberdar., Well then, kill the time in prattle. 

Curli. Prattle! with whom ſhould Gurli prattle ? 
ly father is ſeldom at home; Muſaffery is dumb; the 
nat mother vonder is always ſcolding; Samuel 1s 
Pool; and Liddy 
Wl Kaberdar, ( Haftily interrupting her) Well, Liddy 
- Gurli, Ah! I love Liddy as if the were my vlter— 

Je is ſo good, fo very good; ſhe is much better than 
urli ; but ſhe dares not talk much with Gurli. 

10 — 7 
Kaberdar, Why not? 

Gurli, That naſty woman the mother has forbidden 
er; but though Gurli could be all day beſide Liddy, 
t Gurli would want ſomething. 

Naber dar. What then. 

Gurli. That Gurli knows not herſelf. 

Kaberdar, You may deicribe it at leaſt, 

Gurli, Father, it is uot, it cannot be deſcribed ;—TI 
Ain ometimes I want a parrot or a Cat, 

Kaberdar, Thou haſt both of them already. Pp 
Curli. Gurli has indeed both; and yet a longing 
ten ſeizes me: then 1 take up ürſt the cat, and then 
ie parrot, and Kits them by turns, and prels them to 
breaſt, and am ſo fond of them; and yet I feel 
Ways, as if I fil wanted ſomething —my father 
nu purchaſe another cat tor Gurli. 
lLaberdar. ( Smiling) Indeed! 
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Gurli, Then I went yeſterday to walk in the li 
wood, which the — call the Park ; there a bie 
ſung fo ſweetly, ſo touching!y—only think, father, ſim: 
Gurl: was obliged to weep ar it: I felt fo forrowtul, e. 
afflicted: it role and fell ſo ſtrangely here; 1 felt 'M| 1! 
warm, and looked always round, as if © had been loo 
ing ſor fomething ; and at laſt—at laſt, I could n 
help plucking a roſe, and Kiſſing it a thouſand, and Wine 
thouſand times, and wetting it all with my ſooliſh tear Cr 


This was very droll, was 1t not, rather ? rely 
Kaberdar. Very. My 
Gurli, My father muſt buy ſuch a bird for his Gurli, WM Gr 
Kaberdar, Yes, indeed. My 
Gurli, Ah! Gurli knows not herſelf rightly what ii Cur 

the matter with her. A. 


Kaberdar. Be eaſy; thy father has more experience 
he fees already where this will end: but let us talk 0 
ſomething elſe. Haſt thou reflected on the propos 


which I made to thee lately? in 
Gurli, Thou knoweſt very well, father, that Gur. 5. 
is not much given to reflection: but if my father thinkgWob! 
it proper, then Gurli will marry. „ y. 
Kaberdar, Yes, Gurli, thy father is of opinion, tha 
the ſooner Gurli takes a huſband the better, Haſt thou 
met with no body that has pleaſed thee particularly ! vie 
Gurli, No: there is that Samuel, he is always pratyWs 
ting and chattering about his love; and yet his l 
is not of my liking. But why then mult it be a man eee 
I will marry his ſiſter Liddy aber 
Kaberdar. (With aftoni/hment ) Whom * his fiſter? diſc 
Gurli, Ves. | to | 
Kaberdar, Liddy ? 0 1, 
Gurli, Yes, yes. urll, 
Kaberdar, But ſhe is a woman. j It 


Gurli, Well, what's the matter! 
Kaberdar ( Smiling) No, Gurli, that won't do; that 


is not permitted by Brama.— Thou art a girl, and mul g, 
T0 I 
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| | þ 
marry a man—Liddy 1s a girl too, and mult alſo marry 4 
man. iÞ 
Gurlt, Well then, I will marry Muſaffe ry. Þ 


Muſaffery. (Who had till now ' flood funk in deep medi- : 

ion on the ſubject of bis late converſation, comes to him- 4 

if, and anſwers in ſome confufion, but with his accu- g : 

Lned dr yueſs) Me? fair Gurli! that won't do! 4 

2 ii. Won't do, again? Why not—thou ert a man 1 

rely ! » . 

Mu ſa er y. I am fo, 1 

Gurli, Well then. | 

Muſaffery. J am an old man, ll 

MY Cri, What matters that? i 

Myafery, Fair Gurli, an old man muſt not marry a 39 

e Dag girl. 4 

li. Why not? 4 

aer y. Becauſe that would be moſt unmerciful, 1 

ring a roſe bud in the midſt of the ſnow. f 

ML. Smith (IPitbin) You think, let me tell you, very e 

ik obly —Becruſe you have been a fiſhmonger your- 1 

„you would have your children to be ſo too. 

ha lender. God protect us ! the dragon approaches. 1 

m ſo fond of this hall, (pointing to the window), I like - | 
view of the open ſea; but this evil ſpirit always, 

res me back to my ſolitary apartment—Come away. | 

#1, Father, Gurli will ſtay here: Gurli will laugh | 

lhe old woman. | 

werdar. As thou wilt: but ſhe is inquiſitive. Do 1 

diſcover to her the ſecret of our rank: I with nei- 

to be an object of cunoſity, nor compaſſion, [Exit 

Muſaſſery into his apartment. 
ali. Ah, no! Gurli likes only to hear the old wo- 14 
; ſhe talks ſuch a deal of ſtupid ſtuff, 1 


that Lady SmITy and Gut!. | 'Þ 
mut Smith, (Still roaring to ſomebody behind while ſhe 1 
e What is the gout? a noble ſpirit coins the 

and deſpiſes the palſy : though all my anceſtors, 
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In their twenty fifth year, were always ſure of havin 
the gout; none of them ever behaved like you... 
(Perceiving Gurli)---Ah ! Miſs. Gurli, (mating ber 
low eurtſey, Gurli laughing in ker face.) Well, Up0! 
my honour, ſuch impertinence I have never met with 
--Gurli. Be not offended, old motherkin. 
L. Smith, Old motherkin! better and better 
Curli. Gurli is very fond of laughing : thou muſt ne 
take it 11]'0f Gurli. , 
L. Smith, Always thou at every other word, M } 
God! how and where can this paupre creature hav :: 
had her firſt education ? " 
Carli. Can't thou not then ſuffer the chou.? well therf * 


I will thee you. 
Z. Smith, Call me whatever you pleaſe, A wom: 


«. d# — i on. 


of a family ſuch as mine, is beyond the reach of eye: I 

affroiit, 
Gurli, Of what family art you then? : 
L. Smith, Of the Quirliquitſch family. | 
Gurli. Ay! Gurli neve heard it wenticned ; it mn « 
be a new family. | 8 
L. Smith, (With contempt) New! my good Vi - $ 
Gurl : run over whole centuries in your thoughts, 8 
ſtill you will not be at the root of it. I know not ind ky 
where you could have an opportunity of Na 13 
quainted with old families. the 
Gurli, I! I myſelf am deſcended from one of i vor 
& 


oldeſt families in the world. 
L. Smith, (With contempt ) vou! Ha, ha, ha! rem 
Gurli. Ves, yes, I, —Gurli is of the family of the Ra in « 
L. Smith. ( Toffing up her noſe) Rajah ! Rajah !4\ St 
for my amuſement, as ſoon as I come home, turn . 
Rupner's book of heraldry, and fee whether tit 


Lords of Rajah ever have exiſted? the family WF 
tally unknown to me, St 
Gurli, The family of the Rajahs is many thoul wy 
ne 


ears old, | 
L. Smith, Mapy thouſand years, Ha, ha, x 
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good child! vou have forgotten that the world itſelf 
1$ ON ly 1789 years old— Ha, ha, ha! 1 Nave ways 
thought you a little filly 3 but I now find {at you are 
01 perfectly crazy. (Makes ber another low, but tfuainful 
1 cu1t/ey, and then exit by the middle door.) 


GukL1 alone, 


Ha, ha, ha! the old fooliſn Beldame! Huw ſhe 
bends and diſtorts her boav, and looks as bold as a 
Bavadere Hold, Gurli mutt ape her, tor a ie pale 
time. (Steps to the giaſe, and practiſes curtfies,} Oh, 
one wight die laughing at this: Gutli mutt let her fax 
ther lee it. 


— — 


The two Lawyers, Ma STRvsSEL and Ma STAFF, com- 
plimenting one another at the door, 


Sru/el., Unexpected pleaſure. 
Staff. Agreeable ſurpriſe. 
ll rel. To meet Mr Staff in my way. 
Staff. To find Mr Struflel here. 
Vl - Struſel, Pleaſe to walk in. 
\ a Staff. Cannot do it. 
Ct Struy/el, Muſt do it, muſt do it. | 
7 8 Staff I am not to impolite : I know-very well, that 
the firit place among the lcarned in law, belongs to my | 
f 1M worthy friend, Mr Struſſel. 
Grafſel. Nonlenſe ! nonſenſe! but wherefore any ce- 
temony between two ſuch curdial friends? (Hauls him l 
od in <3th him, ) 
/. Yes, indeed cordial friends! (They ſhake one 
0 ancther”s bands, and both aſide at the ſame time, ſay ), Devil 
to fetch you! 
1s Stryſel, How goes all at home? all well I hope ? | 
Faß. At your ſervice; whenever I come home, 1 
010 they aik me whether I have not ſeen my excellent i 
friend Mr Struffel ? and how goes it with your ian ily? 
e is Jemmy, my little godlon ? 9 
8 P Struſſel. 
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In their twenty-fifth year, were always ſure of havin 
the gout; none of them ever behaved like you... 
(Perceiving Gurli)---Ah ! Nils Gurli, (mating her 
low eurtſey, Gurli laughing in ker face.) Well, upo 
amy honour, ſuch unpertinence I have never met with 
.--Gurli. Be not offended, old motherkin. 

L. Smith, Old motherkin! better and better! 

Curli. Gurli is very fond of laughing : thou muſt no 
take it 11]'0t Gurl1, \ 

L. Smith, Always thou at every other word, M 1 
God! how and where can this pauvre creature hay 
had her firſt education ? 

Gurli, Can'it thou not then ſuffer the thou? well the " 
I will thee you. * 

I. Smith, Call me whatever vou pleaſe, A wome 


« ws — i cl. 


of a family ſuch as mine, is beyond the reach of eye! rt 
affront. | 
Gurli, Of what family art yov then? 
L. Smith, Of the Quirhqunich family. 0 
Gurli. Ay! Gurli ne ve heard it wenticned ; it rg 4 
be a new family. $ 
L. Smith, (With contempt) New! my good . U 
Gurli : run over whole centuries in your thoughts, s 
{ill you will not be at the root of it. I know not ind S, 
where you could have an opportunity of getting MW & 
quainted with old families, the 
Gurli. I! I myſelf am deſcended from one of i wor! 
oldeft families in the world. S 


T. Smith, (With contempt) Lou! Ha, ha, ha: eme 
Gurli. Ves, yes, I.—Gurli is of the family of the Reg = 
L. Smith. ( Toffing up her naſe) Rajah! Rajah: 4% Ct 
for my amuſement, as ſoon as I come home, turn 0 azce/ 
Rupner's book of heraldry, and fee whether fete 
Lords of Rajah ever have exiſted? the family ö e: 
tally unknown to me, 
Gurli. The family of the Rajahs is many thou! they 
ears old, 
L. Smith, Mapy thouſand years, Ha, ha, . 
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good child! you have forgotten that the world itſelf 


3s only 1789 years old—Ha, ba, ha! 1 have 2 ways 
thought you a little filly 3 but I now find t.at you are 
perfectly crazy. (Makes ber another low, but diſdainfuÞ 
curt/ey, and then exit by the middle door.) ' 


GoRLI alone, 


Ha, ha, hz! the old tooliſh Beldame! Huw ſhe 
bends and diſtorts her bodv, and looks as bold as a 
Bavadere. Hold, Gurli muil ape her, tor a tee paſ- 
time. (Steps to the giaſe, and practiſes curtfies,} Oh, 
one wight die laughing at this Gurli mutt let her fa- 
ther lee it, 


— ———_— 


The two Lawyers, Mx STRvsSEL and Ma STAFF, com- 
plimenting one another at the door, 


Struſel. Unexpected pleaſure. 

Staff. Agreeable ſurpriſe. 

Strufſet. To meet Mr Staff in my way. 

Staff. To find Mr Struſſel here. 

Struſſel. Pleaſe to walk in. 

Staff. Cannot do it. 

Struſſel. Muſt do it, muſt do it. 

Staff, J am not ſo impolite ; I know very well, that 
the firit place among the lcarned in law, belongs to my 
worthy friend, Mr Struſſel. 

&raſſel. Nonlenſe ! nonlenſe ! but wherefore any ce- 
temony between two ſuch curdial friends? (Hawuls him 
n with bim, ) 

Staff. Yes, indeed cordial friends! (They ſhake one 
ancther's hands, and bath aſide at the ſame time, ſay), Devil 
fetch you! 

Stryfſel, How goes all at home? all well I hope ? 

Staff. At your ſervice: whenever I come home, 
they alk me whether I have not ſeen my excellent . 
friend Mr Strufſel ? and how goes it with your ian dy? 
ww is Jemmy, my little godlon ? 

P Struſel, 
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Strufſel, A funny rogue. I am preaching to him 
daily that he ſhould form himſelf entirely after the 
model of his excellent godfather, Mr Staff. (Both ma. 
ting bows to each other : Struſſel aſide.) What an als! 

Staff. ( Afide.) What an ox! 

Struſſel. (Afide.) What wants he here? 

Staff. ( Afide,) What the devil brings him hither ! 

Struſſel. My dear colleague has probably buſineſs here? 

Staff. Well gueſſed! and my worthy colleague may 
perhaps be in the ſame predicament ? 

Struſſel. At your ſervice---may one be ſo bold, as to 
aſk what ſort of buſineſs ? 

Staff. A trifle ; only a marriage- contract. 

Struſſel. (Whoſe choler begins to riſe.) So! a marriage. 
contract? ay, ay! a mere trifle: I am here on the ſame 
account. 

Staff. Av, ay ! then there is a bleſſing fallen on this 
houſe? Mr Samue} Smith, ſurveyor of the cuſtoms 
appointed me to come hither, 

Struſſel. Av, DE ! the fame gentleman ſent for me 

Staff. Ay, ay! curious enough ; and ſcarcely credib! 

Struſſel, (In a paſſion.) Credible or not credible, it is 
yet true, Mr Staff. 

Staff. You muſt be miſtaken, Mr Colleague. 

Strufſel, I am never miſtaken, Mr Colleague, and 
once for all, Mr Staff, you are a perſon with ut con- 
ſcience, who lavs himſelf ont ſor nothing elſe, but to 
ſaatch away the bread from his neighbour” s mouth. 

Staff. How, Colleague, have you the botdnels ? 

Struſſel. Yes, Colleague, I have the boldeneG. 

Staff. You will repent of this, Colleague. 

Struſſel. We ſhall fee that juſt now, Colleague. 

Staff. 'The beſt thing you can do, Colleague, is te 
return to the place from which you came. 

Struſel. And the beſt thing you can do, is to go to 
the devil. 

Staff. Now I muſt inſiſt upon ſeeing you home. 
St rulſſel. I ſhould be aſhamed to walk the * 


with vou. Stag 
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Staff. People might indeed wonder to ſee you once 
more in honeſt company 

Strfel. Lam always in honefl company, unleſs when 
I am in vour's, 

Staff. Sir, you grow impertinent 

Strufſel. And you are ſo already, 

Staff. If you do not quickly talk in a ſofter tone, I 
will let you ſeel the weight of my fiit, 

Struſſel. So much the bettet come away; it is long 
fnce I wiſhed for one boxing - bout with ſuch a ſad dog 
as you. 

Staff. Excellent! though it will not be much honour 
to tread under foot ſuch a hog as you. (Both of them 
throws off their coats and wigs, and put themſelves in the 
attitude of boxers.) 


ä * 


T1iDEWAITER, STRUSSEL, and STAFF. 


Tidewaiter, ( Running inſtantly betwixt them.) How? 
tow ! what the devil! Gentlemen, I believe you mean, 
in all haſte, to have a little bout at boxing. 

Struſſel. ( Pointing to Staff.) You are the guardian an. 
gel of that fellow. 

Staff. (Pointing to Struſſel,) He is obliged to you for 
his life. ( They put on their coats and their wigs again.) 

Struſſel. But we (hall meet again, Mr Staff. 

Staff. Yes, yes, we ſhall meet. Mr Struſſel. 

Tidewaiter, Will you not have the goodneſs to tell 
me how it came into your heads here to fall foul of 
tach other, with all precipitation? 

Struſſel, (Crying as loud as he can bawl.) He aſſerts, 
that Mr Samuel Smith, ſent for him on account of a 
marriage-contract, which he committed to me alone to 
make out, with all its neceſlary points and clauſes. 

Staff. (In the ſame tone.) He is ſo audacious as to af. 
ſert, that his unpractiſed quill was intruſted with a 
contract, the heads of which, but a few hours ago, Mr 
damue! Smith dictated to me. 

P 2 Tide waiter. 
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Tidewaiter. (Stopjing both his ears.) Have mercy, 
gentl-men, dane mercy pon me: the drums of my 
ears mutt intallibly crack! 


SAMUEL, STAFF, STRUSSLEL, and the TingEwWAITER, 


(Both Lawyers ruſbing upon Samuel.) Here is the con. 
trot, Sir, 

Samuel, Cautiouſly, gentlemen ! cautioufly ! you had 
almoſt run me down. 

St/ uſſel. Am I not here by your command? 

Samuel. Ves, indetd. 

Staff, Did you not appoint me to come hither ? 

Samuel. Yes, indeed. 

S:rufſel. Did you not order me to make a marriage. 
conitact for you ? | 

Samuel, Yes, indeed, 

Stef. Was not I to bring a marriage- contract for 
you 

el Les, indeed, 

Struſſei. Well, Mr Staff? 

S727. Well, Mr Struſſel? 

9ru//el, But, may I alk, Sir, why you have thought 
propet to trouble two of the moſt eminent lawyers, in 
a matter in which, at all events, even half a one 
would have been ſufficient ? 

Samuel. Why! might not one of you have met with 
an accident, which might have prevented his appear- 
ing at the time appointed? 

Staff. Raſhly done, Sir, raſhly done! By this means 
you had well nigh been the cauſe of a very bloody 
combat, betwixt me and my worthy Colicague, Mr 
Struflel, | 

Str» ſel, Very imprudent in you, Sir, thus, for no- 
thing, or leſs than nothing, to make a couple of dd 
cordial friends fall to loggerheads with one another, 

Staff. If we did not love one another ſo dearly. 


Struſſel. And eſteem one another ſo highly. (Bet 
veldia 
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„ ing out their hands.) Ha, ha, ha! we are the old 

thing again, 
Staff. Our friendſhip is as firm as a rock, 
Tidewaiter, Quickly provoked, and ſpeedily recon- 
ciled. Such precipitation is praiſe-worthy, 
Samuel, Where are the contracts ? 
* Both, Here. 
Samuel, I intreat ye to read lowly and diſtinctly. 
4 Struſſel. Read, Mr Staff. 
Staff. I beg you would read, Mr Struſſel. 
Strufſel. God forbid. I know my duty. 
Staff. And, I know mine. 
Struſſet. Wherefore lo much ceremony? a couple of 
eminent men, like us, muft make out a marriage- con- 
© tract in the ſame way; it is then the ſame thing which 
or us reads. 

f Staff. Quite the ſame, 

TH Straſel. Well, if you abſolutely command me to do 
it. ( Takes out his ſpectacles and reads.) ** Be it known 
hereby to all to whom the knowledge may be ne- 
* ceſlary,” | 

Staff. (Conſulting his own manuſeript.) With your 
zt N leave, Colleague, It ought to be:“ Be it known 

* hereby to all whom it may concern,” 

ne Styl. (In a rage.) Why fo, Colleague ? 

Staff. Becauſe it is poſſible that a caſe may occur, 


wi which the knowledge may be neceſlary to many, 

a" who yet may not have any concern to know. No body, 
on the contrary, can be concerned to know, to whom 

that knowledge will not be neceſſary, 

och Struſſel. A very nice diſtinction. 


Mir Staff. (In a paſſion.) Not indeed for the brain of every 
ene. 

Struſel, You are an ignoramus, Mr Colleague. 

Sed. How ? what? I am an ignoramus? If I were 
to divide my learning among ninety-nine men, they 
vould all be as learned as Mr Struſſel. 

S'ru/el, Ay, provided they were fo before-hand. 
P 5 Pamuch 
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* Pardon me, Mr Struſſel, I think Mr Staff is 
righ 
ber uſri. How? Is he right ? 

Samuel, Prudence always commands us to Chooſe 
thoſe ex preſſions which are the moſt appropriated, 

Struſſel. You are a fool with your prudence. 

Staff, Samuel, and the Tide vaiter. (All at once) 
fool! a tool! You rude fellow—pack off—march donn 
Rairs.—( 47 three fail upon him together, and puſh him to. 
wards the door.) 

Struſſel. (While he is turned out.) And I ſay, it ought 
to be: Be it known hereby, to. all | to whom the 
„knowledge may be neceſſary.“ 

Samuel, Well, Mr Staff, we ſhall now be in quiet, 
and may examine the contract with proper Caution, 


Do you read. 
Staff. (Putting on his ſbeclacles and reading, 3 «. Beni 
% known hereby, to all whom it may concern.“ 8 
Struſſel. (Shewing his head at the door.) To al, to N 
& whom the knowledge may be neceflary.” 1 
Tidewaiter, (Driving him off.) Begone, begone ; of 
off, off. T 
If 
$6 
THEMAGCGPIE. Ti 
At 
A TALE- BY 
ET others, with PACtic fire Ti 
In raptures prac the tune ful choir, Is 
The Linnet, Ch:.wuch. Goldfinch, I bruſh, In 
And cvery warbler of the buth : | An 
I ing the mimic Maypve's fame, ( 
In wicker cage well fed and tame, A, 
In Fleet. Greet dwelt in davs of yore 80 
A jolly trade men, nam'd Tom Moore. 10 
. Gen'rous and open as the day, 1 


But paſſionately iond 6 play, 
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No ſounds to him ſuch 4weets afford 
As dice-box 1attling o'er the board; 
Bewitchiug hazard is the game — 
For which he torteits health and fame. 
In baſket priſon hang on high, 
With dappled coat and watchful eye, 
A fav'rite Magpye lees the play, 
And mimics ev'ry word they lay : 
Lord! how he nicks us, Tom Moore cries, 
Lord! how he nicks us, Mag replies; 
Tom throws, and eyes the glitt'ring ſtore, 
And as he throws, exclaims Tom Moore! 
Tom Moore, the mimic bird replies ; 
The aſtoniſh'd gameſters lift their eyes, 
And wond'ring ſtare and look around, 
As doubtful whence proceed the ſound. 
This diflipative life of courſe 
Soon brought poor Tom trom bad to worſe ; 
Nor prayers nor promiles prevail, 
To keep him from a dreary jail. 
And now between each heart-felt ſigh 
Tom oft exclaims, Bad company 
Poor Mag, who ſhares his maſter's fate, 
Exclaits from out his wicker grate, 
* Bad company! Bad company!“ 
Then views poor Tom with curious eye, 
And cheers his maſier's wretched hours 
By this dilplay of mimic pow'rs. 
Tn' impriſon'd bird, tho' much careis'd, 
Is ſtill by anxious cares opprels'd, 
In filence mourns its cruel fate, 
And oft explores his priſon grate, 
Obierve thro” life you ll always find 
A fellow-feeling makes us kind. 
So i om relolves immediately 
Jo give poor Mag his liberty 3 
Then opes his cage, and with a ſigh 
Takes one fond look, and lets him fly. 
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Now Mag, once more with freedom bliſs'd, 
Looks round to find a place of reſt; 
Jo Temple Gardens wings his way, 
There perches on a neighb'ring ſpray. 
The gard'ner now with buſy cares 
A curious ſeed for graſs prepares, 
Yet, ſpite of all kis toil and pain, 
The hungry birds devour the grain, 
A curious net he does prepare, | 


And lightly ſpreads the wily ſnare ; ] 
The feather' plund'rers come in view, g 
And Mag ſoon j joins the thiewihh crew, 8 
The watchful gard'ner now ſtands by, 
With nimble hand and w ary eye; A 
The birds begin their ſtol'n repaſt, A 
The flying net ſecures them faſt. | E 
The vengeful clown, now fill'd with ire, 
Does to a neighb'ring ſhade retire, Al 
And, having fr ſecur'd the doors (34 
And windows, next the net explores, Or 
Now, in revenge for plunder'd ſeed, In 
Exch felon he relolves ſhall bleed, Mz; 


Then twiſts their little necks around, 

And caſts them breathleſs on the ground, 
Mag, who with man was us'd to herd, 
Knew ſomething more than common bird; 

He therefore watch'd with anx:ous care, 


And ſlipt himſelf from out the 1nare, OM 
Then, perch'd on nail remote from ground, 

Obſerves how deaths are dealt around, 

Lord how he nicks us, Maggy cries : HI 
The aſtoniſh'd gard'ner lifts his eyes, 4 * 


With fault'ring voice and panting breath, 


Exclaims, Who's there? —Allſtill as death. Are 
His murd'rous work he does reſume, — | 
And caſts his eye around the room verd 
With caution, and at length does ſpy * 


The A22gype perch'd on nail fo high! 
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The wond'ring clown, from what he heard, 
Believes him fomething more than bird, 
With fear 1mprels'd, does now retreat 
Towards the door, with trembling feet ; 
Then ſays—“ Thy name I do implore ?” 
The ready bird replies“ Tom Moore.” 
40 Lord!“ the frighten'd clown replies, 
With hair erect and ſtaring eyes; 
Half-op'ning then the hovel door, 
He aſks the bird one queſtion more : 
„What brought you here?“ With quick reply 
Sly Mag rejoins—* Bad company.” 

Out jumps the gard'ner in a fright, 
And runs away with all his might ; 
And as he runs, impreſs'd with dread, 
Exclaims, “ The Devil's in the ſbed /” 

The wond'rous tale a Bencher hears, 
And ſoothes the man, and quells his fears, 
Gets Mag ſecur'd in wicker cage 
Once more to ſpend his little rage: 

In Temple Hall now hung on high, 
Mag oft exclaims—* Bad company 


MATRIMONY, 


tom the CiT1zex of the WorLD. Embelliſhed with 
a moſt beautiful Engraving.] 


HE gentleman dreſſed in black, who was my com- 
panion through Weſtminſter-Abbey, came yeſter- 
to pay me a viſit; and after drinking tea, we both 
loved to take a walk together, in order to enjoy the 
neſs of the country, which now begins to reſume 
verdure, Before we got out of the tuburbs, how- 
i, we were ſtopped in one of the ſtreets by a crowd 
people, gathered in a circle round a man and his 
wife, 


| 
þ 
| 

; 
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wife, who ſeeracd too loud and too angry to be under 
ſtood, The pcople were highly pleated with the dil 
pute, which, upon inquiry, we found to be between Þ 
Cacafogo, an apothecary, and his wife. The doctor 


4 ae | / he 
5 it leems, coming unexpectedly unto his wife's apat in 
% ment, found a gentleman there in circumſtances no; 
1 in the leaſt equivocal. © 
0 The doctor, who was a perſon of nice humour, re 5 
9 lolving to revenge the flagrant inſult, immediately fey be 
9 to the chimney-piece, and taking down a ruſty blu. 
FL berbuſs, drew the trigger upon the defiler of his bed 4 
5 and the delinquent would certainly have been fe. 


through the head, but that the piece had not been. ; 
charged for many years. The gallant made a ſhift 1, 
eſcape through the window, but the lady ſtill remain] 
ed; and as the well knew her huſband's temper, un, 
dertook to manage the quarrel without a ſecond, Hi, 
was furious, and {he loud; their noiſe had gather e 
all the mob, who charitably aſſembled on the occaficalif, 
not to prevent, but to enjoy, the quarrel, nfl 
Alas,“ ſaid I to my companion, “ what will bg. 
come of this unhappy creature thus caught in ada 
tery: Believe me, I pity her from my heart; bi, 
huſband, I ſuppoſe, will thew her no mercy. WW... 
they burn her as in India, or behead her as in Peri ... 
will they load her with ſtripes as in Turkey, or kes 
her in perpetual impriſonment, as with us in ChinF... 
Pr'ythee, what is the wife's puniſhment in England = 
ſuch offences?“ — When a lady is thus caught tt 
ping,” replied my companion, © they never puniſh hefe 
but the huſband,” —* You ſurely jeſt,” interrupted o 
« I am a foreigner, and you would abuſe my 1919... 
Trance!” „“ I am really ſerious,” returned he. © Moe 
Cacatogo has caught his wife in the act; but as he Ha; 
no witneſſes, his ſmall teſtimony goes for nothing; Mr hu 
conſequence, therefore, of this diſcovery will be, Mer 
ſhe may be packed off to live among her relations, Mis 


the doctor muſl be obliged to allow her a ſeparate wal 
tenance 


N 
— 
> 
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tenance. —“ Amazing!“ criedT; © is it not enough 
at (he is permitted to live ſeparate from the object 
Ie deteſts, but muſt he give her money to keep her in 
Dbrits too ?—© That he muſt,” ſays my guide; “ and 
0:Mhe called a cached by all bis neighbours into the bar- 
in. The men will laugh at him, the ladies will pit 
08 im ; and all that his warmeſt friends can ſay in his 
your will be,“ That the poor good ſoul has never 
had any harm in him.“ —“ I want patience,” inter- 
upted I? „ what! are there no private chaſtiſements 
r his wife; no {ſchools of penitence to ſhew her folly? 
rods for ſuch delinquents!“ —“ Pſha, man,” replied 
, (miling, © if every delinquent among us were to 
We treated in your manner, one half of the kingdom 
Mood flog the other.“ 
[ mutt confeſs, my dear Fum, that if I were an Eng- 
ih huſband, of all things I would take care not to be 
ons, nor buſily prey into thoſe ſecrets my wife was 
22{ed to keep from me. Should I detect her infideli- 
” hat is the conſequence ? If I calmly pocket the 
iſe, I am laughed at by her and her gallent; if I 


| 1 " my griefs aloud, like a tragedy-hero, 1 am laughed 
dug by the whole world. The courle then I'd take 


ould be, w henever I went out, to tell my wife where 


Wige going, left I ſhould unexpeRedly meet her abroad 
mn company with ſome dear deceiver. Whenever I 
KeeWurned, I would uſe a peculiar rap at the door, and 
nige four loud hems as I walked deliberately up the 
0 1 ir.cafe. I would never inquiſitively peep under her 
Nor look behind the curtains. And even though I 
nge the captain was there, I would calmly: take a 
6 


of my wife's cool tea, and talk of the army with 
Terence. 

Of all nations, the Ruſſians ſeem to me to behave 
bit wifely in ſuch circumſtances. The wife promites 
r huſband never to let him ſee her tranſgreſſions of 
5 uture; ; and he as-punciually promiſes, whenever 
s ſo detected, without the leaſt anger, to beat her 
withouf 
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without mercy : io they both know what each has te 
expect; the lady tranſgrelles, is beaten, taken again 
into favour, and all goes on as before. 

When a Rullian young lady, therefore, is to be mar 
ried, her father, with a cudgel in his hand, aſks thi 
bridegroom, whether he chooſes this virgin for hj 
bride ? to which the other replies in the aifirmatiye 
Upon this, the father turning the lady three time 
round, and giving her three ſtrokes with his cudgel of 
the back—** My dear,” cries he, © theſe are the la 
blows you are ever to receive from your tender father 
I rehgn my authority and my cudgel to your huſband 
he knows better than me the ule of either.“ Th 
bridegroom knows decorum too well to accept of th 
cudgel abruptly ; he aſſures the father, that the lad 
will never want it, and that he would not for th 
world make any uſe of it. But the father, who knoy 
what the lady may want better than he, infifts upo 
his acceptance. Upon this, there follows a ſcene « 
Ruſſian politeneſs, while one refuſes, and the othero 
ers, the cudgel. The whole, however, ends with th 
bridegroom's taking it; upon which tie lady drops 
curtſey in token of obedience, and the ceremony pt 
ceeds as ulual. 

There is ſomething exceſſively fair and open in th 
method of courtihip. By this, both tides are prepare 
for all the matrimonial adventures that are to foilo 
Marriage has been compared to a game of {kill f 
life; it is generous thus in both parties to declare the 
are iharpers in the beginning. In England, I am to 
both fides ale every art to conceal their defects tro 
each other before marriage; and the reſt of their bv 
may be regarded as doing penance for their former d 
Emulation, Farewell, 
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THE PARADISE OF SCHEDAD. 


AN ARABIAN TALE, 


ONG before the prophet of the true believers had 
enlightened the world, and the ſacred Koran had 
6: ended from the ſeventh heaven, Schedad reigned 
in Yemen, with abſolute power, and the moſt tyrannic 
ſvay, He was voluptuous and cruel, an extravagant 
and impious defpot. A monſter, rather than a man, he 
had the preſumption to be thought a god. Had he 
conceived the mad idea of acting as {uch.in his own 
court only, the courtiers of tnat time would have 
adored him without icrupic ; and even his ape and his 
parrot would have been equally the object of their de- 
yotions 3 but Schedad infiſted, that all his ſubjects 
ſhould acknowledge his pretended divinity, and that it 
ſhould be a ſerious and unquettionable article of their 
taith, 

The better to ſucceed in this project, he conceived 
what he thought an infallible plan. He cauſed to be 
built, m one of the moſt beautiful cantons of Yemen, 
z circular wall of prodigious beight. This wall was 
lined within by a foreit of pines, w dich formed at once 
an incloſure and a crown to the moſt extenſive and 
magnificent gardens thet can be imagined. Here, the 
meadows were adorned with all the flowers of the 
pring : there, the orchards promiſed the laviſh bounties 
of autumn. Here the brooks flowed filently over a 
and of gold, or, rolling rapidly over a bed of pearls, 
blended their murmur with the warbling of the birds ! 
There, every object was reflected in a {mall lake, in 
which were [porting files of every kind and every 
colour, Now, we delcend into a delightful valley, 
where refreſhing coolnels is diffuſed around by a fine 
ſheet of water "al ling from a rock, Farther on, we 
enter ever- verdant thickets, where all the odoriferous 

ihrubs 
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ſhrubs flouriſh at the feet of majeſtic palm-trees and 
cedars. Nature univerſally appears in all her charms, 
and the timid art which adorns her, is ſcarcely to be 
ſeen. 

In the centre of this enchanting ſolitude, a circular 
mountain roſe with a gentle ſlope ; then becoming level 
on a ſudden, it formed a vaſt eſplanade on the ſummit, 
There Schedad erected a {tupendous palace, which he 
furniſhed with equal magmificence and taſte. The 
conveniencies of every kind were numberleſs; and to 
all the pomp that luxury could diſplay, were united its 
moſt exquitite refinements. All that excelled in the 
fine arts, or who might be called the ſcientific profeſſors 
of ſenſuality, in all its varieties, were here to be found; 
cooks, muſicians, dancers, buffoons, and even poets, 
The latter were held by Schedad in little eſtimation ; 
but what he prized more than all the reſt, was a nume- 
Tous {warm of young females, whom he took care to 
have in every part of the palace and gardens. They 
were as beautiful as the celeſtial houris, a little leis 
pure, perhaps, but much more gay and iprightly, 

When every thing was ready for the execut:on of 
his defign, Schedad publiſhed the following ſtrange 
edict, which was fixed on the gates of all the temples: 

« Schedad, god of Yemen, to all our faithful wor- 
ſhippers, felicity and greeting. As we propoſe to ſur- 
pals in liberality all the other gods, who promiſe no 
happinels till after death, we make known that we 
have created in our plain of Yemen, a paradile, in 
which you ſhall enjoy all the pleaſures of the preſent 
life, We will admit there, at the proper time, ſuch 
among you, who, neglecting all ſuperfluous virtue, 
ſhall have believed fincerely in us, and ſubmitted, 
without reſerve, to our divine will. We admit, from 
this moment, and without any further probation, ſuch 
f our bleſſed ſervants whoſe names are included in the 
11{ annexed to the preſcat edict. O people of Yemen, 
haſten to imitate the example which they have left 
you, 
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you, and to merit the crown which they have ob- 
tained.” | 

Theſe bleſſed ſervants of Schedad were, if the truth 
muſt be known, ſome of his moſt impudent flatterers; 
ſme miniſters of his outrages and profligacy 3 con- 
temptible women, who had yielded to his deſire; 
athers, more artful, who had only promiſed to gratify 
tem; and theſe were preferred in the promotion. In 
ine, fcarcely was the ecitt publifhed, than Schedad 
kept his word with the new ſaints, He conducted 
them ſolemnly to the palace of Iram, deſiring them to 
enjoy in peace the felicity which he had prepared for 
them, and which his frequent viſits would render ſtill 
more perfect. On leaving this paradiſe, he himſelf ſhut 
the gate of the ſacred inclolure, giving orders to the 
ſoldiers who guarded it on the outſide, to immolate on 
le ſpot whatever profane perſon might prelume to ap- 
;roach it. | 

ln the mean time, the bleſſed inhabitants, as they 
vere called, abandoned themſelves, without reſerve, 
to the ecſtaſy into which the fight only of their new 
of Wibode had thrown them. For the firſt time in their 
ge lte, they admired, they almoſt loved, the tyrant of 
3: emen. They even believed (as he himſelf concluded 
Or- Wil:y would) that the author of ſo much felicity could 
ur- Wit but be a god. Their faith, however, laſted no 
no enger than their happineſs, which was very ſhort. 
we eaſures, varied in appearance, but in reality ever 
m ic ſame ; pleaſures calily obtained, uninterrupted, and 
ent moderate, ſoon became infipid companions, or were 
rafting from ſatiety, Suſceptibility of pleaſure was 
anihilated by exceſſive enjoyment. It was found, on 


ed, Wi: contrary, that languor and weariſomeneſs reſpected 
har” ot the paradiſe of Schedad, and that diſeale, with all 
ach 


ter painful attendants, reipecied it as little. This was 
dt all. The bleſſed inhabitants were not unknown in 
en, e world, and they were not beloved; but, being now 
en in a nearer point of view, they were better known, 


ou, Q 2 and 
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and were deteſted. From this moment, ſociety and . 
converlation were no more. Shut up in their apart. I zn. 
ments, or diſperſed on the terraces of the palace, they 
beheld, with a look of ſorrow, the delightful garden tit 
which ſurrounded them, and which now appeared no, 
better than a verdant priton. "Their eyes were fixed nie 
with leſs reluctance on the Red Sea, and on a chain of bat 
rocks, that appeared in the horizon. What would they te 
not give to wander at liberty over thele irightful rocks, tha 
or to fail on that ſtormy ſea, lo much dreaded for in- 0 
numerable ſhipwrecks ! | 1 
The bleſſed inhabitants were preciſcly in this ſitua... 
tion, when the god of Yemen honoured them with his te 
firſt viſit. To the pleaſures with which he thought ect 
them enchanted, he came to add the ſupreme felicity; 
of his preſence. Judge of his ſurpriſe and indignation gar. 
when he beheld melancholy viſible in every counte e! 
nance, and found, that, inſtead of ſongs of gratulation tern 
and hymns of praiſe, he heard nothing but complaint ore. 
and murmurs. He diſſembled, however, and com cen 
manded, with the beſt grace he could, his indignantY bes: 
emotions. He mingled careſſes with reproaches ; andi ha; 
by dint of now chiding and now wheedling his ſaints _ 
he made them promiſe to inure themſelves to the para 
diſe, and to take their felicity in good part. But thi 
extorted promiſe afforded him but little ſatisfaction 
He depended more on the order he had left with th: 
ſoldiers that guarded the outſide of the wall, to ma 
ſacre without mercy, not only the profane, but eve! 
the ſaints themſelves, ſhould they attempt to ſcale it 
formidable height. 
Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, Schedad did nq we 
return to his capital without the molt corroding ſenſſ th 
tions of anxiety and trouble, Thele, indeed, were to fre 
well founded, Nor did he flatter himſelf ; he faw th u. 
his paradiſe and his divinity were fallen into that vil 17 
credit from which he never could raile either the onfl w+ 
or the other; and, to ward off this fatal blow, he . ch. 
| TECour 
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Uh jrxcourſe to the only expedient that remained. He 
t- :nnounced, by a ſecond proclamation, that conſidering 
YM the ingratitude of his people, and the very little folt- 
vv citude they expreſſed to merit paradiſe, he thou!ld 
0 now create a hell, in which the incredulous and im- 
ol pious would not be diſpoſ to jeſt. As it is much 
ol eaſter to torment mankind than to make them happy, 
the new profect, perhaps would have ſucceeded better 
chan the other, but that Schedad was not allowed time 
0-F to put it into execution, This cruel extravagance 
armed both the nobles and the people, and deprived 
them of ail petience. The tyrant dethroned; and 
the puniſhment he ſhould undergo was long the ſub- 
ject of diſcuſſion, It was at laſt determined, that no 
puniſhment could be ſo proper as to confine him to the 
gardens of Iram, with the vile wretches with which 
he had peopled it, and to wall up the gate of this in- 
ſernal paradiſe. There, diſtracted by remorſe, and 
Wy overwheimed by outrages, the god of Yemen was 
uf compelled to acknowledge, that there is a Supreme 
my Zeng, who confounds the projects of 1mpiety, and 
has promited felicity only to the virtuous and the 
wy good. 


h1 een 


thi THE EXCELLENT WIFE. 


vel (rom © EpwWaRD. Various views of Human Nature, 
iff} taken from Life and Manners, chiefy in Eagland.“ 
By Dr Moore] 


We ſhall not attempt to give an Ilex of the Fable of 

this Novel, which contains, as may be exnected 
to from the Title, a great Variety of Characters, drawn 
with great regard to Nature and Truth. That of 


un Mrs BakxET appears in the following Selection, 23 
well as in many other Parts of the Work, to exhibit 
the Picture of a very excellent Wife, whoſe Method 


Q3 of 
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of managing a lellith, obſtinate, ana almoſt untractable 
Huſband, conveys a very inſtructive Letlon to every 
married Woman. 


RS BARNET, wife of Mr George Barnet, who 

lived at no great diſtance from London, had 

been in town to put her daughter to a boarding-{chool, 

She had taken a poſt-chaiſe, that the chariot might 

remain for the uſe of her huſband, whoſe conſtant cu. 

{tom it was to drive out every day before dinner, to ac. 

quire an appetite, the only ſenſible reaſon which, in 

Mr Barnet's opinion, any man in eaſy circumſtances 
could have for being at the trouble of exercile, 

As Mrs Barnet returned from town, the poſt- chaiſe 
broke down in the middle of the road—a ſtage coach 
came up at the inſtant that Mrs Barnet and her maid 
had got ſafely out of the poſt-chaile ; the coachman 
knew Mrs Barnet, and his courle being directly thro' 
a village contiguous to her huſband's houſe, he ſtopped, 
and offered to ſet -her down at her own door. Mrs 
Barnet, perceiving that it would take a conſiderable 
time before the chaiſe could be mended, agreed to the 
coachman's propolal, and delired her maid to put a 
{mall bundle into the coach. 

% Lard, Madam,” cried the maid, as ſoon as ſhe had 
peeped into the coach, © here is a frightful old woman 
and a beggarly-looking bov—you cannot poſiibly go in 
here,” 

« As for the old woman and the boy,” ſaid the 
coachman, “ although they are fitting within, they are 
no more than outſide paſlengers—for, as ill luck would 
have it, I chanced to have none within; fo when the 
rain came on, I took pity on the boy, and deſired him 
to take ſhelter in the coach, which he refuſed, unlels 
the old woman was allowed to go in alto ;—lo as the 
boy, you lee, is a very pretty boy, I could not bear 
that he ſhoald be expoſed to the rain, and fo I was obli- 


f ged to let in both; but now, to be ſure, if her Raye 
inſilt 
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nuts on it, they muit both go in the outſide, which 
zul be no great hardſhip, for it begins to grow fair.“ 
Fair or foul, they mult get out directly,“ ſaid the 
aid; * do you imagine that my miſtreſs will fit with 
ach creatures as theſe, more particularly in ſuch a 
icty machine?“ 

„Hark you, young woman,“ ſaid the coachman, 
you may ſay of the old woman and the boy what 
ou pleale, they do not belong to me z but as for the 
nach, it is my coach, and, I would have you to know, 
ears as good a reputation as any on the road, perhaps 
better than your own; ſo I would not advite you for 
0 go for to ſlurify the character of thoſe who are ſay. 
7 nothing againſt yours :—But as for you, my dear, 
vu muſt come out,” continued he, taking the boy by 
e arm, © ſince this here gentlewoman inlitts upon it. 
By no means,” {aid Mrs Barnet; © let the child 
main, and the woman alſo; there is room for us 
ny 


So ſaying, {ſhe ſtepped into the coach; the maid fol- 
owed, and the coachman drove on. 
This arrangement was highly diſagreeable to the 
aid, who leemed greatly mortificd at being ſeated 
ear a woman ſo meanly dreſſed. 
Mrs Barnet, on the other hand, was pleaſed with the 
pportunity of accommodatiag the poor woman and 
for this lady was of a benevolent di ipolition 3 and 
tough {he was likewiſe moſt uncommonly free from 
nity, yet if all the maid's ſtock had been divided be- 
een them, the miſtreſs and maid together would have 
ade a couple of very vain women. 
Mrs Barnet was in rather low ſpirits, owing to her 
ung leparated now, for the firſt time in her lite, from 
er daughter the old woman, on the contrary, bring 
clighted with her ſituation in the coach, was in high 
irits, and much diſpoſed to ſhare them with all the 
Mpany, 
dhe made repeated attempts to draw Drs Barnet 
into 
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into converſation, but without ſucceſs ; for although tlen 
from a civility of diſpoſition which never forſook here 
the anſwered with affability all the woman's queſtions en 
the always relapled into penſive ſilence, 

The old woman was ſurpriſed, as well as diſappointed ady 
at this-—{he never in the courſe of her life had mea” 
with ſo ſilent a woman, and thinking it next to 1mpoſ ho 
fible that ſhe ſhould ſtumble upon two on the ſame day 
in the tame coach, of the fame diſpoſition, ſhe venture 
to addreſs the maid, in fpite of her repulſive look 
laying, © Pray, miftreſs, as the ſun begins to brei 
out, do you not think it will turn out a good day ?” 

In this attempt to lead the maid into converſation 
ſne was {till more unſucceſsful than ſhe had been witi 
the miftreis ; for although the former did not partak 
of the latter's dejection of ſpirits, and had no kind Me 
averſion in general to talking, yet ſhe deemed a perla 
creſted as this poor woman was, far beneath her an 
ſwering—theretore, turveying the woman's ruſſet gow! 
with contempt, and at the fame time bruſhing the dul 
from the il-eves of her own, which was of filk, with 2 
clevated nole, and projected under lip, the turned he 
diſdainful eyes to the other ſide, without making th 
poor woman any aniwer, 

Baffled in al: her attempts to provoke a converl: 
tion, and quite unable to hold her tongue, as a [al 
recourſe, the old woman began to talk with the boy, 

His prattle ſoon diſturbed the meditations and at 
tracted the attention of Mrs Barnet, who at lengt 
aſked the old woman, what relation the boy was! 
her? | 

Pleaſed with this opportunity of giving freedom: ved 
her tongue, the anſwered with great rapidity, and al 
moſt in one breath,“ Relation to me! All my relation 


are dead, plcale your ladyſhip, except my nephew, Mere 

pawn-broker in Shug-lane, who is grown fo rich an” Es 

lo proud, that lie hardly ſpeaks to me; but as for th r 
01 


there boy, I geyer ſaw him in my life, till * 
le 
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bleſed day, when I received him from the overſeers of 
he work-houic, to take him to my own houſe m the 
pF ; where I already have fix children all buarded 
the rate of poor three {ilings a-week, which your 
Luyihip mult acknowledge is too little 1 in | al conſcience 


br my trouble and expence ; but the hearts of thoſe 
rho take care of the poor of ſome par hes, are as hard 
the very church-walls,— Now, plcate your ladyihip, 


his poor child, it ſeems, was late ly i of the afflucnza, 
nd cannot be put out to a trace tu he grows ſtronger, 

nd fo they gave him to me with the other children, 
or the beuciice of country air; which I do affure your 

xdythip does quite and ciean the contrirary of doctors 
ugs, for it recovers the lealth of the children, and 
ves them all a monſtrous devouring appetite, as I am 

re I finds to my coſt—and io—ift io be as 8 

* Pray, who are his parents faid Mrs Barnet, in- 

errupting the old woman's fluency, which ſhe ſaw was 

exhauſtible. 

The Lord above, he only knows,” replied the old 
roman; © for they told me he was brought to the 
gork houſe when he was only a few months old; the 
ariſh-otficers received him from a poor woman, who 
aid he was not his mother, but his name was Edward 
Evelin; but who was his mother was dithcult to tell; 
nd eſtill more, who was his real father, as your lady- 
up well knows, for they have never been found out; 
but it ſtands to reaſon, that he muſt have hal both, for 


L never heard of any body, who had neither father nor 


other, except Michael Hiſendeck, of whom the par- 
on of our pariſh preached laſt Sunday ; ; but Michael 
wed in the Bible days, which is different fron: theſe 
ere times; fo this boy's parents mult be perſons un- 


known; but be who they will, 1 ſuſpect that they 


ere no better than they ſhould be: in which caſe it 
pretty clear that this here boy, ſaving your ladyſhip's 
preſence, is neither more nor leſs than an unnatural 
mid; for if he had been born in the natural way of 
marriage, 
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marriage, it ſtands to reaſon that his parents would © 
have owned him long ago.“ 

Mrs Barnet, affected with the condition of this boy 
who began life under ſuch unfavourable auſpices, {aid 
Are you not ſorry, my dear, to leave home?” 

% No, anſwered he; I don't care.“ 

« 15 there not ſome body at home whom you are for. 
xy to leave?” reſumed the. 

« No,” replied the boy ;” I am not lorry to leave 
any body.“ 

„What, not thoſe who are good to vou!“ rejoined ſhe, 

No body was ever good to me,” ſaid the boy. 

Mrs Barnet was touched with the child's aniwers, 
which ſtrongly painted his helpleſs lot, and the cruel 
indifference of the world. She thought of her ownſi : 
child now, for the firſt time, left to the care of ſtran.Wine: 
gers, and the tear ſtood in her eye. 

« My poor little fellow,“ ſaid the; after a ſhort pauſe. om 
ee was no body ever good to you?“ 


* No,” anſwered her; “ they are good only to the It 
miſtreſs ſon.” the 
„And have you 70 friend, my dear?“ added ſhe with 
2 ſigh. ous 
„No, for old Robin the footman died laſt week.” Wt 


« Was he your friend * ED r 0 

« Yes, that he was,” replied the boy; © he once gare. 
me a piece ef ginger-bread.” 

Mrs Barnet could not help ſmiling at the expreſſive 
Atuplicity of the anſwer, and felt herſelf ſo much in- 
tcrefted in him, and ſo much affected at ſeeing ſo fine Hu 
a child thrown as it were at random on the world, that WW 
while the yet ſmiled, the tears flowed from her eye n. 
which the boy obſerving, and miſtaking their cauſe, We: 
fai0, © I fell a- crying my ſelf, when I heard that poor 
old Robin was dead.“ 1 

Phat was like a good boy,“ ſaid Mrs Barnet. | 
No, was like a naughty boy,“ ſaid he; * and 
2 ;.atrcn whipt me for it.“ 


« My 
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« My poor dear little fellow,” exclaimed Mrs Bar- 
jet, that was hard indeed!“ 

It is very right howſomever, Madam,” ſaid the old 
roman, „that children ſhould be whipt for crying; if 
[did not make that a conſtant rule at my houſe, there 

ould be nothing but ſquawling from morning till 

r. _— I'li tell you, as how I always ſerves them 
here little — hene ver they begins to make a noiſe 
vel takes them 
Here the old woman was interrupted by the ſtop- 
ng of the coach at the part of the common where ſhe 
n2s to get out and walk to her own houſe. 
Mrs Barnet warmly recommended the boy to her 
are, putting at the ſame time a guinea into her hand, 
ad adding, that ſhe would perhaps call upon her ſome- 
mes, and would reward her more liberally, if the found 
at the boy was treated with kindneſs, The old 
oman having promiſed to treat him Kindly, led him 
way, and the coach drove on, 
The forlorn condition of this poor boy, deſtitute of 
ther, mother, relation, or protector, fo ſtrongly awa- 
ih ened the humane feelings of Mrs Barnet, that her 
oughts were divided between him and her own child 
Phe remainder of the way; and when the arrived at 
rown houſe, after giving her huſband a particular 
count of every thing relative to the cſtablithment of 
þ daughter, ſhe began the hiftory of the work-houte 
I7 ; but ſhe had not proceeded far, when Mr Barnet 
tly rung the bell to know whether dinner was near 


ne Way, ſaying, „That he had eaten little or nothing 
nat ee his breakfaſt, and indeed not a great deal then, 
— ag to the careleſſneſs of the maid, who had not put 
ſe, iter enough upon the toaſt.” Why did you not 


ler her to make ſome with more, my dear?“ ſaid Mrs 
met, © Becauſe,” replied he,“ I did not oblerve 
I could eat no more; ſo that, upon the whole, I 
ind er 2 very uncomfortable breakfaſt,” 

1 I am 
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* I am ſorry for it,” ſaid Mrs Barnet; © but I hoy 
you have had ſomething ſince.“ 

« Very littie,” replied he; “ for I was put ſo out « 
humour with the toaſt, that I have had little or no a 
petite until now.“ 

* That is provoking indeed,” ſaid Mrs Barnet, in 
ſympathiſiug tone of voice.“ But here comes the di 
ner, and I truit you will now be able to make up f. 


the loſs of your breakfaſt.” © I wich to God, my dex 
the fiſh be not overdone,” cried Mr Barnet, fixing fi << 
alarmed look on the diſh. uf 
“Pray do not terrify yourſelf,” replied Mrs Barnet in. 
& the fith is done to a moment; and the veal, as vf. 
$ the beans and bacon, ſeems admirable—allow me i zi 
hat vou.“ en 
Mrs Barnet accordingly helped her huſband to eve us 
thing ſhe knew he liked, which, he being a man I 
few words, particularly at meals, accepted in fill the 
complacency, After having amp'y indemnified hin had 
ſelf for the raisfortunes of the breakfaſt, and having af | 


tempted, in vain, to {ſwallow another morſel, he lookd be: 
with benignity at his wife, and ſaid, © J really with y 
would eat a little bit yourſelt, my dear,” net 
« believe the parting with our ſweet girl has ef hui 
tirely deprived me of appetite; it is not in my pov} Th 
to cat much; but, if you pleaſe, I'll drink a glaßs ing 
wine with you.” en 
Iwill juſt take one draught more of ale firſt ; I bi g1v: 
lieve there is but one other drauglit in the tanRard,” Mr 
Mr Barnet having finiſhed his ale, © Upon mitral 
word,” ſaid he, © this ale is excelleant—and now,  cuit 
de: ar, I am ready to join you in a glaſs of wine.—HeW wha 
my dear, is your very good he alth, with all my heal cav- 
not forge tting Our dear Louiſa.“ O 
After Mr Barnet had drank a few glaſſes more, a! him 
praiſed the port as ſound, and ſtomachic, and of a gol Vas 
body,“ I am glad to ſee you here again, my dea et 


faid hne; they may talk of the comforts and conn lat 
nlenct 
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piencies of London as they pleaſe, but J think there is 
no place where one finds every thing ſo neat, and fo 
clean, and fo comfortable, as in one's own houſe here, 
and at one's own good, warm, ſnug firefide,” 

Mrs Barnet, defirous of intereſting her huſband in 
the poor boy, thought this a good opportunity, and af- 
ter expreſliag her own ſatistfaction in the thoughts of 
his hading home ſo agrecable, ſhe procceded in the fol- 
lowing terms.“ Yet, my dear, in the inidſt of thoſe 
comforts which Providence has fo bountifully beſtowed 
upon us, it is impoſſible not to feel uneaſineis in reflect- 
ing on the numbers of our fellow-creatures, who, in— 
ſtead of thoſe conveniencies which we enjoy, are ſain, 
uter ratigue and labour, to ſeek a little refreſhment, 
and repole upon ftraw, in cold uncomfortable habita- 
10Ns, and from ſcanty proviſions : The fine boy, whom 
I aiready mentioned, was going from a work-houte, to 
the milerable cottage of a wretched old woman, who 
had no natural intereſt in him, and 

Here Mrs Barnet ſtopped, becauſe ſhe perceived that 
ter hutband had fallen aſleep. 

The following day they had viſitors, and Mrs Bar- 
net found NO proper opportunity of mentioning to her 
buiband the boy in whom ſhe felt ſo ſtrong an intereſt, 
The day after, the was again prevented by the follow- 
ing accident ;—A large company were invited to dine 
on turtle, at an inn in the village. This dinner was 
given by a gentleman, whoſe intereſt in tlie county 
Mr Barnet oppoſed, of courle lie was not invited to the 
tealt; but the iniKeeper, who had private reaſons ſor 
cultivating the good-will of Mr Barnet, and knew by 
what means that was to be moſt ettectually obtained, 
fave him to know that a copiqus baton of the turtle 
mould be ſent to him.—Mr Barnet having prepared 
himſeli for the occation, by a longer airing than uſual, 
Vas waiting with impatience for the accompliſhment 
ar the innkceper's promiſe, when he was informed, 


tat in conveying the ſoup from the inn, the ſervant 
R had 
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had ſtumbled, and ſpilt the rich cargo on the ground. 
This melancholy accident affeQed Mr Barnet 65 0 deep. 
ly, that his wife plainly perceived it would be vain 
to expect that he ſhould, for that day at leaſt, think of 
any body's misfortune but his own. 

The following morning, Mrs Barnet, on the pretext 
of paying an early viſit, drove to the old woman's cot. 
tage, to inquire after the poor boy, 

She ſoon obſerved him fitting on a ſtone before the 
old woman's door, apart from the other children, who 
were playing on the heath, 

He ſprung, with extended arms, toward Mrs Bar. 
net, as ſoon as he {aw her. 

* Why are you not playing with the other chil. 
dren ?” ſaid the. 

* Becauſe,” ſaid he, © you promiſed to come and 
ſee me, and I have watched for you ever ſince,” 

„That he has, indeed, Madam,” ſaid the old wo- 
man, who came out of the hovel, when {he ſaw the 
carriage ſtop; “ he has been conſtantly on the look- 
out from morning to night, although I told him—“ You 
liily fool,” faid I, „ do you think that that there line 
lady will take the =. to come to lee ſuch a poor 
little wretch as you—and what does your ladythip think 
he anſwered !”—— 

„What did he anſwer?” ſaid Mrs Barnet. 

„Les, I do think it,“ ſays he: “ for the promiſed 
to do ſo,” [aid he; “and the parſon of the work-houſe 
{chool told us that good folks always kept their pro- 
miſe,” ſays he. And I am ſure,” continued the old 

woman, © that your ladythip always will, particularly 
to me, whereof your ladyſhip mult remember that you 
promiled to reward me, if ſo be I treated this boy 
kindly, which God he knows I have done, as in duty 
bound.“ 

Have you had any breakfaſt, my dear?“ ſaid Mrs 
Barnet to the boy, 

I was juſt going to give him ſome, anſwered the old 


Woman, 
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woman, © when your ladyſhip arrived. — Was I not, 
child?“ 

« I don't know,” ſaid the boy. 

« He does not underſtand politeneſs as yet, pleaſe 
your 12dythip,” ſaid the old woman; © but I will ſoon 
teach him in time; for indeed I was juft going to give 
him {ome break taſt, as in duty bound.” 

Mrs Barnet continued to talk with the boy for a 
conſiderable time, and was highly pleaſed with all he 
laid, She then gave ſome money to the woman, re- 
peating her injunctions, * that ſhe ſhould be careful 
and attentive to the boy;“ “ and now, my dear, here 
ij ſomething for you,” added the ; preſenting him with 
a large ſweet cake. 

Are you going away already?“ ſaid the boy, with 
2 ſorrowful look. 

* Yes, my dear, I muſt go,” replied ſhe. 

« There,” ſaid the boy, giving the cake to the old 
woman, * you may divide that among the children.” 

« Firft take ſome yourſelf,” rejoined the old wo- 
man, tearing off a piece, and offering it to the boy. 

„No,“ ſaid he; © I do not like it now.” 

* You cannot chooſe but like it,“ faid ſhe, taking a 
large bite of the cake herſelt. Here, here,” reſumed 
the, as ſoon as the could articulate ; © I aſſure you it 
is very nice; ſo there is a piece for you.“ 

* I cannot eat it now,” replied he, rejecting the 
ake, and looking mourntully at Mrs Barnet, 

* I will come and fee you again, my dear,” ſaid 
Mrs Barnet, tapping his cheek : “ but I am obliged 
© go at preſent: pray be a good boy.” 

TJ cannot be a good boy,” reſumed he, ready to 
cty, when you are going away.“ 

I will toon return,” ſaid ſhe, © but pray be good.” 

* I will try,” ſaid the boy, with a fob ; “but I fear 
l cannot.” | 

Mrs Barnet had not only a warm benevolent heart, 
bt alſo ſomething of a warm imagination. The acci- 

R 2 dental 
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dental manner in which ſhe had met with this boy, 
and the ſudden and growing intereſt which his appear. 
ance, behaviour, and forlorn condition, created in her 10! 
breaft, ſhe confidered as the impulſe of Providence t 
urging her to ſave a fine boy from vice, infamy, andi in 
ruin re: 

Fraught with this idea, fhe returned to her own Wo: 
houſe a little before her huſhand aroſe ; and. by the 
time he was drefled, the had every thing arranged for pr 
his breakfaſt, 

Mr Barnet entered the patlour with a newſpaper inge 
his hand, and, what was leidom the caſe, with a cheer. 


ful countenance, $11 
« I fancy you have good news to communicate,” 
ſaid Mrs Barnet. ne 


« Why, yes,” laid he; «I find Rocks have riſen one 
and a half per cent. by which I thall gain a pretty round 
ſum.” 

« I am glad to hear it,“ ſaid ſhe, preſenting him 
with a baſon of tea. 

I do not ſee hy we ſhould not have a dith © f john: 
dorys for dinner to-day, let them coſt what they will,” 
reſumed ] 18. 

« You ſhall have it, my dear,” ſaid Mrs Barnet; 


« I] give orders about it directly.” la 

While Mrs Barnet was giviig the orders, her huſ- 
band helped himlett very plentitvily to the toatt, which of 
he found buttered to his taſte. He continued to est. 
with every appearance of ſatisfaction, for a conſiderable lai 
time after his wife returned; and when he could eat 
no more, he prefented her a plate of toaſt, with ht abe 


uſual phraſe on like occaſions—“ I really with youll qu 

would eat a little bit yourlelf, mv dear,” 

« With all my heart,” {aid Mrs Barnet, © for Ire 

| Joice to ſee you look fo cheeriu: and well this morn 
j ing. 

| « Why truly,“ ſaid he, ſtroking his belly, Ie 


feel mylelf pretty comfortable.“ 
Nr 


ov. 
*ar. 


her 
uce 


and 
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Mrs Barnet, thinking this the lucky moment for re 
ſuming the ſtory of the poor boy—delcribed his ine 
looks and helpleſs condition, in ſuch eloquent and pa- 
thetic terms, that her huſband, in ſpite of his natural 
indifference to every thing which did not perionally 
regard himſelf, ſeemed a little affected. —Mrs Barnet 
perceiving this, continued : 

« I do aſſure you, my dear, that you never ſaw a 
prettier boy.” 

„I make no manner of doubt of nn * Mr Bar- 
net; “ but as for the old woman,“ reſumed his wife, 
« the ſeemed to be an unteeling creature, and ſmelt of 
. 

2 I make no manner of doubt of it,“ ſaid Mr Bar- 
net; „for I have known {ſeveral old women ſmell of 
gill, 

J am ſure ſhe will neglect the poor boy, 
he. 

« Well, my dear, fince you are perſuaded of that, 
| think we muſt tend for the old woman, and advile 
der to take care of him; and I am willing to give her 
2 few thillings out of my pocket for ſo doing, ſaid Mr 
Barnet. 

IThat would make her promiſe to take care of him,” 
Kid Mrs Barnet, “ and make her appear very kind to 
kim when you or I ate with her; but what will become 
of the poor child when we are not preſent ?” 

* Why, he muſt take his chance, like other children,” 
aid the huſband. 

The other children have all ſome relation to inquire 
about them, ſaid Mrs Barnet; © but this poor boy is 
quite deſtitute of relation, friend, or protector. The 
poor creature himſelf told me that the only friend he 
ever had died laſt __ be 

And who was he?” ſaid Mr Barnet. 

„% A poor old footman,” replied his wife. 

And are you making all this fuſs, Jane, about a 

R 3 little 
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little friendleis vagabond, whom no body knows?“ ſaid 
Mr Barnet. 

If this poor boy were Known and had friends, he 
would not ſtand in need. of our protection,” replied 
Mes Barnet. | 

* That is very true,” ſaid Mr Barnet ; © but, on the 
other hand, 1t 1s very hard on us, to be the only pro- 
teclor of poor friendleſs vagabond boys.“ 

This is but one boy,” replied Mrs Barnet: “ per- 
hve Providence will never throw another ſo particu. 
larly in our way.“ 

« Why truly, Jane, you ſurpriſe me,“ ſaid the hul- 
band; “you ſeem to be as much concerned about this 
boy, as if he were your own,” 

So would vn, if you had only ſeen him; he 1s a 
moit bewitching little fellow, and although he is ſome. 
what pale and emaciated, I never in my lite beheid a 
boy with finer tearures, and a more intereſting counte- 

2nce :—he brought to my remembr ance our own Poor 
George, who is dead and gone.” —Here ſhe burit into 
tears, and was unable to ipeak for a jew minutes, 

" Pray, do not affliet yourtelf for what cannot be 
helped.“ {aid Mr Barnet; “ you know, my dear, we 
did all we could for George, and the apothecary did all 
he could allo; he could not have preicribed a greater 
number of draughts, and cordials, and jalaps, to Yr 
only ion of a duke ; ; tor his bi was as long as a ſpit ; 
there :5-no cauſe for ſorrow or reflection. And as for 
this hofpital-boy, although he 1s nothing to me, yet 
ince he bears ſuch a reſemblance to George, I am will- 
ing tO make a weekly allowance out of my own poc- 
ket to the old woman, to make her careful of him.” 

Mrs Barnet thook her head. 

„ Wny, „hat would you have me do?“ reſumed the 
hutband; “ you would rot ſurely have me take him 
quite out of the hands of the old woman, and be at the 
whoie burden of his maintenance myſelt?“ 

Mrs Barnet imiled with a nod of aflent. 


— 


Good 
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ud Good gracious, my dear! You do not reflect,“ 
zaded the huſband, * how ftrange a thing it would be 

he Nor us to take a poor miſerable wretch of a boy, per- 

ed Mhaps the lon of a footman, under our care, and be at 

the whole expence of maintaining him. I ſhould be 

dad to know who would thank us for it?“ 

„Our own hearts,” ſaid Mrs Barnet. 

« My heart never thanked me for any ſuch thing 
fnce I was born,” ſaid Mr Bamet; « and I am lure 
| our acquaintances would laugh at us, and turn us 
no ridicule,” 

« All the laughters 1 in the world cannot turn benevo- 
his M:nce into ridicule,” aid Mrs Barnet; “ and the nar- 

ww minced may be hurt to fee you do what they can- 
sat imitate 3 but malice itlelf can neither prevent the 
ne- Wicaſure which a charitable action will afford to your 
dagen breaft, my dear, nor the reſpect which will ate 
te-end it.“ 

or © So your drift is,” replied the huſband,“ to teaſe 
ito Wie 24 take this boy into the houſe.” 

My drift has never been to teale you, but always 
be e make you happy, my dear. I own I am affected 
we ith the triendleſs condition of this poor orphan, and 
all Wruck with his reſemblance to the child who was torr 
ter Fon us at the lame age: as for the poor young Crea- 
the MWurc's maintenance, it will be a mere trifle to us, but 
ſo r infinite importance to him; it may fave him from 
for ice, and the worſt kind or rum. The refigction oi ha- 
yet ing done fo charitable an office to a lovely boy, like 
il. Four own departed fon, would no doubt afford you 
o- Nerlaſting ſatistaction: but,” continued ſhe, percei- 
ing that her huſpand began to be affected,“ I deſire 
ou to do nothing which is not prompted by the gene- 
the ſous fectings of your own heart; for of*this I am cer- 
im in, that vour acting up to them will fender you more 
the rope tous even in this world, and ſecure yon a re ward 

fan hundred fold in the next.“ | 
The earneiſtneſs of Mrs Barnet's manner, and the re- 
20d Collection 
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collection of a fon whom he had loved as much as! 
could love any thing, had already touched the heart e 
the huſband ; and this laſt intimation of immediate pro 
ſperity and future reward, ſounding in his ears ſome 
thing like accumulated intereſt and a large premium 
came neareſt his feelings, and overcame him cutirely. 

« Well, my dear,” ſaid he, “ fince this is your op 
_ let the boy be brought hither as ſoon as yo 
Plea er! 

Mrs Barnet threw her arms around her huſband's 
neck, and thanked him with all the warmth of an over 
flowing and benevolent heart, 


EES# SED Es EEO S5 6x2 2% 


-REMARKS on Tue POETRY or SPAIN ax 
PORTUGAL. 


E the cloſe of the fifteenth century, wa 


born Molen Juan. Bolcan Almogavar, the reform. 
er of Spaniſh poetry ; and, ia the year 1503, his more 
celebrated aſſiſtant and friend Garcilaſo de la Vega, 
Boſcan was tutor to the great duke of Alva: * the he. 
roic virtues that adorned the mind of the pupil prove 
with what diligence and ſuccels the tutor performed 
his cuty * ſo ſays one of the biographers. Let noi 
the reader deteſt the poet Boſcan becauſe he had the 
misfortune to educate the deteſtable duke of Alva! 
Aiexander had likened to the leflons of Ariſtotle, and 
the ſon of Antonius mult have heard the precepts ot 
his father; but no culture can render the night-thade 
innocent. 

Before this period the poetry of Spain was harſh and 
barbarous; ſome of their qld ballads, indeed, polle!s 
that ſimplicity which is ſuperior to all art, and which 
no art can beſtow ;, there is, however, in the art of vet- 
ſification ſomething which, though it may fail to charm 


us, will at leaſt pre vent us from being diſguſted ; we 
1 wo 
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would the inſipidity of Addiſon's poems have been 
received, had they been dreſſed in the rhymes of Dr 
Denne: ? 

Boſcan himſelf tells us, in his dedication to the 
lucheſs de Soma, that it was by the advice of Andres 
Nabagero, the Venetian ambaſſador, that he it troduced 
[21141 metres and Italian taſte into the Caſtilian poet- 
r. We were converſing together at Grenada (lays 
ie) upon literary ſubjects, and particularly upon the 
lifferences of languages, when he obſerved to me, that 
n the Caſtilian tongue we had never attempted ſon- 
ts, and other kinds of compoſition uſed by the beft 
authors of Italy; and he not only ſaid this to me, but 
ured me to ſet the example. A few days afterwards, 
= parted for my home, and muſing upon many things 

turing the long and folitary journey, frequently 
thought upon what Nabagero had adviſed: and thus 
began to attempt this k ind of verſe. At firſt T found 
{me difficulty, becauſe it is very complex (my artifi- 
ioo), and has many peculiarities different from our 
own : afterwards, from the partiality we naturally feel 
towards our own productions, I thought that I had ſuc- 
ceeded well, and gradually grew warm and eager in 
the purſuit, This, however, would not have been ſuf- 
hcient to flimulate me to proceed, had not Garcilaſo 
encouraged me, whole judgement, not only in my opt- 
nion, but in that of the whole world, is eſteemed as a 
certain rule,” 

This innovation, like all other improvements, was 
dot introduced without oppoſition. Ingo Lopez de 
Mendoza, the celebrated marquis of Santillana, had 
made uſe of the Italian metres many years before. 
Don Diego de Mendoza, of the ſame noble houſe, had 
the honour of co-operating with Boſcan and Garcilaſo 
ma more ſucceſsful attempt; though ſuch is the ca- 
price of Fame, that he is better known in England as 
the author of Lazarillo de Formes, than as the hiſto- 
nan, the poet, and one of the reformers of his coun- 

try's 
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try's literature: to the diſgrace of mankind, whatey, 
work is lively and looſe, will certainly be popula 
The fame of Garcilaſo has eclipſed that of his affiitant 

and he is to this day eſteemed the beſt of the Spani( 
poets ; yet the little volume of Garlilaſo's production 
is more diſtinguiſhed by melody of verſification, tha 

ſublimity of thought. The volume conſiſts of 14 
Pages, of which 110 are taken up by three eclogues Wh o 
In the preſent era of taſte, no poet poſleſſed oi com 
mon ſenſe would ever commit a paſtoral, and none by 
a Spaniſh or Portugueſe poet would ever have extend gu 
ed one to upwards of feventeen hundred lines! 

All perſons of unvitiated taſtes love the country 
deſcriptions of rural ſcenery, and images drawn fron 
rural life, never weary us; but a ſhepherd, and a crook 
and a pipe, is quite as unnatural as one of the cannibz 
giants of romance, and infinitely leſs agreeable as. 
companion by the fire-fide. The Spaniſh Parnaſſus is 
very much infeſted by theſe gentry, and they an 
equally troubleſome on the Portugueſe fide of the 
mountain, Yet, if the following defence of ſhepherds 
be not convincing, it is at leaſt curious and amuſing, ied «1 
It 3s prefixed to the Eclogues of Franciſco RodriguerMe: ir 
Lobo. de ti 

« Nature has hidden in rough ſhells, at the bottoneiun: 
of the ſea, thoſe pearls to which man has affixed ſuchMie c 
value; ſhe has hidden that gold with which our ſouls Hude. 
are fettered, in the bowels of the earth, amid barbarousWac, 
nations, and in diſtant countries: ſhe has guarded the Mp 
ſea with rocks, and fown it with dangers, to place -d 
boundaries to our deſires, and lengthen the period of Wit, k 
our lives: but Evil, to deprive us of our tranquillity, Witcd 
laid open theſe ſecrets, and hid from us the true eise. 
knowledge where real tranquillity is to be found. emu 
Then did this malignant ſpirit disfigure the ſhepherds Wuca 
with coarſe vile garments, and repreſent their life of ma 
contentment as a life of mean and deſpicable labour; Me w 
and by theſe magical deluſions were we taught of de- Wir 

piſe 
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biſe the only treaſure which the earth affords to ren- 
jr the mind happy: but when this faſcination is re- 


noved, and we fee things clearly, how much more 


zutiful appear the various colours with which the 
eds are apparelled, and the trees, and the ſun, and 
te horizon beautiful when he ſets, than all the deceit- 
hl trappings of Vanity! How much more delightful 
p our ears is the fong of innocent birds, than the 
wnd of flattering torigues, that endeavour to entrap 
ur reaſon ! Is not the rock that hangs over the ſtream, 
n whoſe caverns the birds dwell, and under whoſe 
bade the fiſhes ſport, more to be admired than the 
umptuous and ſuperb edifice, that cannot ſo weil re- 
| the force of the tempeſt, or the ſecret ſap of time? 
Ihe re can life pals more delightfully, or more tranquil- 
„ than among the flocks an herds ? How much more 
cure is the enjoyment of thele than the hopes of the 
hurt, and the deceits of the city! And if we have 
often ſighed for that happy age of gold, it is for this 
yantage, exceeding all others, that men lived ben 
Ke ſhepherds, and tollowed their flocks, and cultiva- 
xd che earth: and this truth is clearly proved; for 
de ürſt man whom God created held this office, and 
ic title which God gave him, was that of lord of the 
inal world; and Abel, the firſt martyr, in whom 
ie church began, and the other children of Adam, 
mnded their flocks: lo likewiſe did Abraham and 
ac, and Jacob with his beloved Rachel, and Efau ; 
deph and his brethren were ſhepherds, as they con- 
ed to Pharaoh. Moles and Zipporah, Saul and Da- 
u, Kings of Ilrael, and Meta, King of Moab, had exe 
ned this honourable oftice; and king Cyrus“ ad ex- 
ciled it among the ancient Perſians. Romulus aud 
ſemus, the founders of Rome, with Fauſtulus, who 
tucated them, kept ſhcep; and among thoſe valiant 
lomans, the fame of whoſe exploits has echoed over 
ie world, we read of many whoſe names diſcover 
ir origin, ſuch as the Vituli, the Vitellu, the Porcii, 
the 
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the Capri, the Tauri, and the Bubulci. Many perfor - 
have riſen to the higheſt dignities, from the paſtor; * 
ſtate: Giges, king of Lydia; Sophy, king of th : 
Turks; Primiſlaus, king of Bohemia; Tamerlane, em 
peror of the Scythians ; Juſtin, emperor of the Rom | 
mans; Viriatus, captain of the Portugueſe; and Sixtus. 
the Firſt, the Roman pontiff: and, in truth, what is t; 
life of a ſhepherd, but the ſimilitude of empire? but M \ 
ſyſtem of government, with moderation and mildne(s : 
For what can be more ſimilar to the government of Ml 1 
kingdom, than the management of a flock ? To defenW 
them from wild beaſts, to ſecure them from robbers, t 
guide them to good paſtures, cool ſhades, and clea 
waters; to threaten them with his voice, to chatli'f ; 
with the crook thoſe who ſtray, to amuſe them wit z 
the pipe and with the ſong, to cure them with herb p 
when they are ſick ; to be clothed with their wool, e 
feed upon their milk, and thus to pals peaceabj ft 
through life? Among the vain deities whom the blind 

ed Gentiles worſhipped, Apollo, Mercury, Daphne p 
and Pan, and Proteus, and Paris, and Poly phemu t 
were ſhepherds ; and the true Bod whom we lerve, in. 
frequently ſtyled a ſhepherd, in the holy Scriptures M k 
fo ancient and ſo honourable is the paſtoral life, whicf o 
the avarice of men has now made dceipicable ! 

„Much knowledge is certainly neceſſary for a ſhepMec 
herd; an acquaintance with the nature of ſoils and pe d- 
ſtures, the virtues of herbs, the changesof weather, tlYtic 
movements of the heavenly bodies, ! the eflecis of thWM {jr 
Jun, and the qualities of animals; and this life, though. 
the moſt quiet, produces in its employments all thing ty 
neceſſary for our ſubſiſtence ; wool, milk, ſkins, thi: 
fleſh of animals, herbs, grain, fruit. What he, then 
can be more gelighttul than the paſtoral life? or wha 
prejudice can be greater than that which denies thi 
truth ? 

« What fyle can be more conformable to reaſon, 0 


lens vitiates, than the ſimple ſtyle of the ſhepherd 
ani 
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and therefore is it that the ancient writers have de- 
livered their precepts in the paſtoral language, as be- 
ing moſt pure and natural, Under this allegory, Solo- 
mon veiled the myſteries of our faith, in his Songs ta 
his beloved; inſtructing us, by his lofty theme, and by 
a {train of poetry as ſublime in itſelf, as it is humble in 
ts ſimilitude; which example alone would be ſufficient, 
with the men of this age, to dignify paſtoral produc- 
tions. In this ſtyle the Greeks and Romans, and the 
Italians, the Spaniards, and our Portugueſe, have writ- 
ten works, many in number, and rare in quality 
marvellous works, to enumerate which would be ano- 
ther new undertaking ! Therefore, curious reader, I 
preſent to you the manners aud language of ſhepherds, 
25 the true doctrine of wiſdom, I do not give you 
gilded pills of poiſon, nor offer to you flowers that con- 
ceal a viper; inſtead of theie you have pearls in the 
ſhell, and plain honeſty inſtead of poliſhed falſehood,” 

So curiouſly has this ingenious Portugueſe defended 
pattoral poetry! But though we may agree with him, 
that the life he deſcribes is the moſt natural and moſt 
honourable ſtate of man, we ſhall be very far from ac- 
Knowledging, that either his eclogues, or thoſe of any 
other poet, tairly reprelent it. 

Garcilaſo de la Vega, in the moſt enormous of his 
hep eclogues, has introduced almoſt action enough for a 
a pa drama. Albanio opens it with a ſoliloquy of ſamenta- 
„tions, and then he falls aſleep. Salicio then enters, 
f th fining a tranflation of Horace's favourite ode.“ Beatus 
Ou2 ile i procul negotits,” of which there are above twen- 
ning ty verſions in the Spaniſh language. In the middle of 
tn it, he {tops hort, on teving a man ſleeping, dilates upon 
the excellence of ſleep ; and then, recognizing Al- 
banio, informs the reader, that he knows him, that he 
was once very happy. and is now very miſerable, but 
that he had mot yet learned the cauſe. Albanio now 
talks in his ſleep, and Salicio interrupts and awakes 
im, He now requefls him to relate his hiſtory, and 
and 8 Albanio 
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Albanio tells a very long ſtory of his being the inti. 
mate friend of a young female relation, with whom he 
uſed to hunt; how he one day told his love; ſhe left 
him, and he is dying with deſpair. After they are 
gone out, Camilla enters, and lies down by a fountain 
to take her fie/fa—her evening's nap. Albanio finds 
her, and ſeizes her, but releales her, on her ſolemn 
promiſe to remain and hear him, which the, as ſoon az 
releaſed, breaks, and runs away, and Albanio runs mad, 
Salicio now enters, with Nemorolo : Nemoroſo tells 3 
long ſtory about a magician, which is a panegyric upon 
the family of Alva; and the eclogue concludes with 
their reſolution to get Albanio cured by this magician, 

In this very ill-planned poem, Garcilaſo has perpe- 
tuated his friendſhip for Bolcan ; and perhaps no lines in 
the poem can be peruled with more pleaſure than 
theſe, in which he bears teſtimony to the virtues of his 
friend ? 


| « Then hand in hand, 
A youth approach'd, with Phoebus ; in his face 
The ſkilful eye might read benevolence 
And wiſdom ;. he was perfected in all 
The lore, and various arts of courtely, 
That humanize mankind : the graceful port, 
And the fair froyc of open manlinels, 
Diſcover'd Boican ; and that fire illumin'd 
His generous face that animates his ſong, 
With never-fading ſplendour there to ſhine. 


Garcilaſo has, in his ſecond eclogue, mtroduced 
Moorith metre, which has been ſeldom 1mitated, and 
indeed, which did not deſerve to be imitated at all 
it is making the middle of the ſecoud line rhyme t 
the end of the firſt ; the middle of the third to the ene 
of the lecond, &c. Sir Philip Sidney, who was alway 
trying experiments in verſification, and making 1inno 
vations inſtead of improvements, has left us lome ſpe 
clmens of this: N 


Thy 
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Thy ſafety ſure is wrapped in deſtruction, 

For that conſtruction thine own words do bear ; 
A man to fear a woman's moodie eye 

Makes reaſon lie a flave to ſervile ſenſe, 

A weak defence, where weakneſs is thy force; 
So is remorſe in folly dearly bought. 


This novelty, kowever, is to the eye, and not to the 
ear; it is only rhyming regularly in {ſhort and irregu- 
lar lines, A peculiarity ſimilar to this, though infinitely 
juperior, is much uſed by the Welſh poets ; and the 
Welch bard, Edward Williams, has given a very happy 
ſmecimen in Engliſh : | 

Retir'd amongſt our native Bills, 
And far from ide of greatneſs, 
We live, delighted with our dot, 
And trim our cor with neatneſs, 
We wiſdom ſeek and calm content, 
They both yreguent our dwelling ; 
From theſe a deathleſs comfort /progs, 
The joys of kings excelling. 
In this the objection to the Moorith metre is removed, 
by the alternation .of a regular rhyme. 

Both Boſcan and Garcilaſo poſſeſſed more learning 
than taſte, and more taſte than genius. Their poems, 
particularly thoſe of tbe latter, are full of imitations 
from the ancients ; they ſeldom diſguſt the reader by 
bombaſt, but they never elevate his mind by the ſu- 
blime. There is more prettineſs in Boſcan, more ten- 
derneſs in Garcilaſo. The following little piece of 
Boſcan is not unhappy, and by the many imitations of 
it, it appears to have been a favourite conce:t ; 


TO A MIRROR, 


Since ſtill my paſſion-pleading ſtrains 
Have fail'd her heart to move, 
Show, Mirror! to that lovely maid, 
The charms that make me love. 
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Reflect on her the thiilling beam 
Of magic from her eye, 

So, like Narciſſus, ſhe ſhall gaze. 
And, ſelf-enamour'd, die. 


The ſonnets of Garcilaſo are the moſt intereſting 
of his works: there are ſome as beautiful, but none 
ſuperior to the following: 


As when the mother, weak in tenderneſs, 

Hears her ſick child, with prayer and tears implore 
Some ſeeming good, that makes his pain the leſs, 
Yet, with {hort caſe ! the future evil more; 

Even as her fondneſs yields to his vain will, 
She haſtes to gratify her ſickly ſon— 
Anticipating then the coming ill, 
Sadiy the fits, and weeps what ſhe has done. 
Thus have I pamper'd my diflemper'd mind, 
And yielded thus to fancy's wayward mood, 
Poor dupe of Fancy! ſelf-condemn'd to find 
The future anguiſh in the preſent good, — 
Thus do I waſte a wretched life away, 
And nightly weep the errors of the day ! 


Boſcan paraphraſed the Hero and Leander of Mu- 
ſzus ; of courſe he injured it; for to paraphraſe is to 
dilate 5; and to dilate, to weaken, He ſurvived his 
friend, Garcilaſo (who was killed in battle) but a few 
years : they both died young ; but their celebrity will 
always laſt ; for though Spain may hereafter produce 
better poets, the glory of reforming the national poetry 
mult ſtill remain. T. 1. 


ANECDOTE OF GEORGE I. 


| William's Hiſtory of Monmouthſhire, it is related 
of Sir Charles Kemeys, a baronet of that county, in 
the early part of the preſent century, that in his travels 


he had been mach diſtinguiſhed at Hanover, previouſſy 
ts 


1 
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A 
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the elevation of the EleQtor, on account'of the leſſons 
e had given the court and its ſovereign, in the Britiſh 
ccompliſhments of drinking and ſmoking tobacco, — 
zeorge, at the firſt levees he had in England, mingled 
„th the moſt important inquiries, a ſolicitude to fee 
ir Charles Kemeys; and, after ſome importunity, he 
res informed, that Sir Charles was not well affected 
othe recent ſettlement in his favour. Poo! Foo!“ 
id the King, “tell him he mult come up: I long to 
moke a pipe with him,” The command was delivered 
2 Sir Charles, who declined the invitation, with this 
zNage : “ ſhould be happy to ſmoke a pipe with him 
$s Elector of Hanover, but I cannot think of it as King 
England.“ —George had the magraniwity to regret 
de lols of his companion, without meditating again 
um the ſmalleſt injury. 


LUBIN AND HIS DOG TRAY. 


From Poems by G. D. Harley, late of the Theatre 
Loyai, Covent Garden.] 


+ ws Lubin was a ſhepherd boy, 
Who watch'd a rigid maſter's ſheep, 
And many a night was heard to figh, 
And mauy a day was ſeen to weep: . 


For not a lambkin c'er was loſt, 

Or wether firay'd to field remote; 
But Lubin ever was to blame, 

Nor careful he, nor penn'd his cote, 


Yet not a truſtier lad was known, 
To climb the promontory's brow z 

Nor yet a tend'rer heart e'er beat, 
Beide the brook in vale below. 


From him ſtern winter's drifting ſnow, 
Its peltring fleet, or froſt ſevere; 
Or ſcorching ſummer's ſultry ray, 


Ne'er {forg'd a murmur or a tear. 
8 3 For 
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For, ah! the varying ſeaſons had Da 
To every hardſhip ſorm'd his frame; e 
Tho' ſtill his tender feeling heart, An 
By nature nurs'd, remain'd the ſame. \ 
But whither ſhall the orphan fly Th 
To meet protection's foſtering power? I 
Oppreſhon waits the future day, An 
When milery meets the natal hour, J 
An orphan lad poor Lubin was, Ye! 
No friend, no relative had he! / 
His happieft hour was daſh'd with woe, By 
His mildeſt treatment—tyranny. F 
It chanc'd that o'er the boundleſs heath Po 
One winter's day his flocks had ſpread ; 1 
By hunger urg'd to ſeek the blade, Stil 
That lurk'd beneath its ſnowy bed. \ 
And hous'd at eve, his fleecy charge, Un] 
He, ſorrowing, miſs'd a favourite lamb, \ 
That ſhunn'd the long-perfiſting ſearch, Th 
Nor anſwer'd to its bleating dam, 1 
With heavy heart he ſhap'd his way, Wh 
And told fo true, ſo fad a tale, 1 
That almoſt pierc'd the marble breaſt Ti 
Of ruthleſs Rufus of the vale. 1 
Poor Lubin own'd his flocks had ſtray'd, Th 
Own'd he had ſuffer'd them to go; 1 
Yes !—he had learn'd to pity them, Abi 
For often he had hunger'd too : > 
And had he to their pinching wants, No 
The unnipp'd neighb'ring bounds deny'd ; | 1 
They ſure had dropp'd—as ſurely too ! No 
The pitying ſhepherd boy had died. C 
Then die !—th' unfeeling maſter ſaid, Na; 
ö And ſpurn'd him from his cloſing door; C 
| Which, till he found his favourite lamb, Ret 


He vow'd ſhould ac'er admit him more. Dark I 7 


4 
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Dark was the night, and o'er the waſte 
The whiſthag winds did fiercely blow, 

And 'gainſt his poor unſhelter'd head, 
With arrowy keenneſs came the ſnow : 


The ſmall thick ſnow, that Eurus drives 
In freezing fury o'er the plain, 

And with unſparing vengeance, ſcores 
The callous face of hardieſt ſwain. 


Yet thus he left his maſter's houſe, 
And thap'd his fad uncertain way: 
By man unnotic'd and forſook, 
And followed but by—truſty Tray —— 


Poor truity Tray ! a faithful dog ; 
Lubin and he were young together ! 

Still wou'd they grace each other's fide, 
Whate'er the time, whate'er the weather. 


Unlike to worldly friends were they, 
Who ſeparate in fortune's blaſt 

They till were near when fair the ſky, 
But nearer ſtill when overcaſt. 


When Lubin's random ſtep involv'd 
His body 'neath the drifted ſnow, 

Tray help'd him forth; and when Tray fell, 
Poor Lubin dragg'd him from below. 


Thus, 'mid the horrors of the night, 
They enter'd on the houſeleſs heath; 

Above their heads no comfort broke, 
Nor round about, nor underneath. 


No little cheering ſtar they ſaw, 
To hght them on their dreary way ; 
Nor let the diſtant twinkling blaze 
Of cottage-induſtry ſaw they. 


Nay e'en that moſt officious g ide 


Of thoſe who roam and thoſ who mope; 


Retiring Will o' th* Wiſp, refus'd 
To trim the lamp of treach'rous hope! 
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Nor pariſh-bell was heard to ſtrike, ] 

The hour of © tardy-gaited night ;” Bu 

No noiſe—but winds and ſcreams of thoſe ] 

| Ili-omen'd birds that {hun the night. 80 
N Benumb'd at length his ſtiff'ning joints 1 
N His tongue to Tray cou'd ſcarcely ſpeak ; An 
His tears congeal'd to icicles 8 

His hair hung clatt'ring ' gainſt his cheek, His 

As thus he felt his falt'ring limbs t 

Give omen of approaching death, Ane 

Aurora from his eaſtern hill A 

Ruſh'd forth, and ſtaid his fleeting breath ; He 

And ſhew'd to his imperfect ſight H 

The harmleſs caule of all his woe! His 

Iis little lambkin, cold and ſtiſf! A 

Stretch'd on its bed of gliſt'ning ſnow! But 

His heart's beſt chord was yet in tune, s + 
Unſnapp'd by cold ſeverity : He } 

Touch'd with that chord—his dim eye beam'd, B. 

Suffus'd with ſenſibility, For 
Tis juſt !” he ſaid, that where thou lieſt, TD 

The careleſs ſhepherd boy ſhould lie; And 
Thou died'ſt, poor fool! for want of food! Te 

J fall for ſuffering thee to die. And 
But, oh, my maſter !'—broken—ſhort H. 
Was every half. word now he ſpoke Or lc 
Severe has been thy conſtant will, Bu 
And galling ſure thy heavy yoke, Yes, 
But yet © in all my beſt,” have I Hi 
Without a plaint my hardſhips bore ; Wher 
Rufus! — may all thy pangs be palt— . 
Maiter — my ſufferings are no more! But n 
A warmer couch haſt thou to preſs, To 
| Secure from cramping froſts thy feet: The 1 
| And could'it thou boaſt fo free a breaſt, Wh 


Thou yet might'{ die a death as ſweet, MY 
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My truſty dog that wiſt ful look 
Is all that makes my poor heart heave; 
But hie thee home—proclaim me dead, 
Forget to think—and ceaſe to grieve,” 


So ſaying, ſhrunk the hapleſs youth, 
Benea1; the chilling graſp of death; 
And, claſping poor Tray's ſhaggy neck, 

Sigh'd gently forth his parting breath! 


His faithful, fond, ſagacious dog, 
Hung watchful o'er his maſter's clay 
And many a moan the old fool made, 
And many a thing he {trove to ſay. 


He paw'd him with his hard-worn foot, 

He lick'd him with his ſcarce warm tongue; 
His cold noſe ſtrove to catch his breath, 

As to his clos'd lips cloſe it clung. 


But not a ſign of lurking life, 

Thro' alt his frame he found to creep; 
He knew not what it was to die, 

But knew his maſter did not fleep. 


For {till had he his ſlumbers watch'd, 
Thro' many a long and diſmal night; 

And rous'd him from his pallet hard, 
To meet his toil e'er morning light: 


And well his brain remember'd yet, 
He never patter'd tow'rd his bed ; 
Or lodg'd his long face on his cheek, 
But itraight he. ſtirr'd, or rais'd his head. 


Yes, he remember'd, and with tears, 
His loving maſter's kind replies; 
When dumbly he contriv'd to lay, 


The cock has crow'd, my maſter, riſe ! 


But now the paw, the ſcratch, the whine, 
To howlings chang'd, alone can tell 
The ſuffe rings of inſtinctive love, 
When fruitleſs prov'd its ſimple ſpell. 
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Great grief aſſail'd his untaught heart, 
And quickly laid its victim low! 
His maſter's cheek, his pillow cold, 

Their common bed the colder ſnow ! 


THE LASS OF FAIR WONE. 


A BALLAD, 


Br the parſon's bower of yew, 

Why ſtrays a troubled ſpright. 

That —5 and pines, and dimly fliines 
Thro' curtains of the night? 4 


| Why ſteals along the pond of toads 
A gliding fire ſo blue, 

That lights a ſpot where grows n0 graſs, 
Where falls no rain nor dew ? 4 


The parſon's daughter once was good, 
And gentle as the dove, : 

And young and fair, —and many came 
To win the damſel's love. 


High o'er the hamlet, from the hill, 
Beyond the winding ſtream, : 

The windows of a ftately houſe : 
In ſheen of evening gleam. a 


There dwelt in riet, rout, and roar, ] 
A lord fo frank and free, 

That oft, with inward joy of heart, 
The maid beheld his glee. L 


Whether he met the dawning dav, « 
In hunting trim fo fine, 

Or tapers, ſparkling from his hal!, 
Beſhone the midnight wine. 4 


He ſent the maid his picture, girt 
With diamond, pearl, and gold ; 
And filken-paper, ſweet with mulk, 
This gentle meſſage told: * 


AS 


FA 
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Let go thy ſweethearts, one and all; 
Shalt thou be baſely woo'd, 

That worthy art to gain the heart 
Of youths of noble blood ? 


The tale I would to thee bewray, 
In ſecret muſt be faid : 

At midnight hour I'll feek thy bower ; 
Fair Laſs, be not afraid. 


And when the am'rous nightingale 
Sings ſweetly to his mate, 

Fl! pipe my quail-call from the field: 
Be kind, nor make me wait.“ 


In cap and mantle clad he came, 
At night, with lonely tread ; 
Unſeen, and filent as a miſt, 
And huft'd the dogs with bread, 


And when the am'rous nightingale 
Sung {ſweetly to his mate, 

Sh2 heard his quail-call in the held, 
And, ah! ne'er made him wait. 

The words he whiſper'd were ſo ſoft, 
They won her ear and heart: 

How ſoon will ſhe, who loves, believe! 
How deep a lover's art! 


No lure, no ſoothing guile, he ſpar'd, 
To baniſh virtuous thame ; 

He call'd on holy God above, 
As witnels to his flame. 


He claſp'd her to his breaſt, and ſwore 
To be for ever true : 

O! yield thee to my wiſhful arms, 
Thy choice thou {halt not rue.” 


And while ſhe ſtrove, he drew her on, 
And led her to the bower 
So ſtill, fo dim—and round about 
Sweet [melt the beans in flower, There 
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There beat her heart, and heav'd her breaft, 
And pleaded ev'ry ſenſe; 

And there the growing breath of luſt 
Did blaſt her innocence, 


But when the fragrant beans began 
Their fallow blooms to ſhed, | 

His ſparkling eyes their luſtre loſt ; 
Her cheek, 1ts roſes fled ; 


And when ſhe ſaw the pods increaſe, 
The ruddier cherries ſtain, 

She felt her ſilken robe grow tight, 
Her waiſt new weight ſuſtain, 


And when the mowers went a-field, 
The yellow corn to ted, 

She telt her burden ſtir within, 
And ſhook with tender dread. 


And when the winds of autumn hiſt 
Along the ſtubble field; 

Then could the damſel's piteous plight 

No longer be conceal'd, 


Her fire, a harſh and angry man, 
With furious voice revil'd : 

Hence from my fight ! Ill none of thee— 
I harbour not thy child.“ 


And faſt, amid her flutt'ring hair, 
Witn clenched lift he gripes, 
And ſeiz'd a leathern thong, and laſh'd 
Her tide with tounding ſtripes. 
Her liiy ikin, fo ſoft and white, 
He rivb'd with bloody wales; 5 
And thruſt her out, tho' black the night, 
Tho' fleet and ſtorm atlails, 


Up the harth rock, on flinty paths, 
The maiden had to roam; 

On tott'ring feet the grop'd her way, 
And tought her lover's home, 
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* A mother thou haſt made of me, 
Before thou mad'ſt a wife; 

For this, upon my tender breaſt, 
Theſe livid ftripes are rife : 


Behold!“ — And then, with bitter ſobs, 
She ſunk upon the floor 

* Make good the evil thou haft wrought ; | 
My injur'd name reſtore.“ 4 


« Poor ſcul! Il have thee hous'd and nurs'd; 
Thy terrors I lament, 

Stay here; we'll have ſome further talk— 
The old one ſhall repent.” — 


I have no time to reſt and wait; 
That faves not my good name : 

If thou with honeſt ſoul hafl ſworn, 
O leave me not to ſhame ! 


But at the holy altar be 
Our union ſanctiſied. 

Before the people and the prieſt, 
Receive me for thy bride.” 


„ Unequal matches muſt not blot 
The honours of my line: 
Art thou of wealth or rank for me, 
'To harbour thee as mine ? 
What's fit and fair I'll do for thee ; 
Shalt yet retain my love— 
Shalt wed my huntſman—and we'll then 
Our former tranſports prove.“ 


Thy wicked foul, hard-hearted man, 
May pangs in hell await ! 

Sure, if not ſuited for thy bride. 
I was not for thy mate. 


Go, ſeek a ſpouſe of nobler blood, 
Nor God's juſt judgements dread— 
So ſhall, ere long, fore baſe-born wretch 


Defile thy marriage-bed,— 
T 
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Then, traitor, feel how wretched they 
In hopeleſs ſhame immerſt; 

Then ſmite thy forehead on the wall, 
While horrid curſes burſt, 


Roll thy dry eyes in wild deſpair— 
Unſooth'd thy grinning woe: 
Thro' thy pale temples fire the ball, 
And fink to fiends below.“ 


Collected then, ſhe ſtarted up, 
And, thro' the hiſſing fleet, 

Thro' thorn and briar, thro” flood and mire, 
She fled with bleeding feet. 


“% Where now,” ſhe cried, “ my gracious Go@! 
What refuge have I left?“ 
And reœach'd the garden of her home, 
Of hope in man bereft, 


On hand and foot ſhe feebly crawl'd 
Beneath the bower unbleſt ; 

Where with'ring leaves, and gath'ring ſnow, 
Prepar'd her only reſt, 


There rending pains and darting throes, 
Aſſail'd her thudd'ring frame; 
And from her womb a lovely boy, 
With wail and weeping came. 


Forth from her hair a ſilver pin 
With haſty hand ſhe drew, 

And preſs'd againſt its tender heart, 
And the ſweet babe ſhe flew. 


Erſt when the act of blood was done, 
Her ſoul its guilt abhorr'd : 

« My Jeſus ! what has been my deed ? 
Have mercy on me, Lord !” 


With bloody nails, beſide the pond, 
| Its ſhallow grave ſhe tore: 
„There reſt in God; there ſhame and want 
Thou can'ſt not ſuffer more: 
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Me vengeaace waits, My poor, poor child, 
Thy wound ſhall bleed afreſh, 
When ravens from the gallows tear 
Thy mother's. mould'ring fleſh,” —— 


Hard by the bower the gibbet ſtands : 
Her ſkull is {till to thow ; 

It feems to eye the barren grave, 
Three {pans in length below. 


That is the ſpot where grows ne graſs ; 
Where falls no rain nor dew : 

Whence ſteals along the pond of toads _ 
A hov'ring fire fo blue, 


And nightly, when the ravens come, 
Her ghoſt is ſeen to guide; 

Purſues and tri:s to quench the flame, 
And pines the pool beſide, 


UPON ENGLISH PRIDE. 


{From the CirizEx of the WorLpD. Embelliſhed with 
a moſt beautiful Engraving.] 


{ Engliſh ſeem as ſilent as the Japaneſe, yet 
Lk vainer than the inhabitants of Siam. Upon my 
arrival, I attributed that reſerve to modeſty, which I 
now find has its origin in pride. Condeſcend to ad- 
dreſs them firſt, and you are ſare of their acquaint- 
ance ; ſtoop to flattery, and you conciliate their 
friend{hip and eſtcem. They bear hunger, cold, fa- 
tigue, and all the miſeries of life, without ſhrinking ; 
danger only calls forth their fortitude ; they even 
exult in calamity ; but contempt is what they cannot 
bear. An Engliſhman fears contempt more than 
death; he often flies to death as a refuge from its preſ- 
fure ; and dies when he fancies the world has ceaſed 
do eſteem him. 

T' 2 Pride 


. 
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Pride ſeems the ſource, not only of their national} 
vices, but of their national virtues allo, An Engliſh. 
man is taught to love his King as his friend, but to 
acknowledge no other maſter than the laws which him. 
felf has contributed to enact, He deſpiſes thoſe na- 
tions, who, that one may be free, are all content to be 
flaves; who lift a tyrant into terror, and then thrink 
under his power, as if delegated from Heaven, Liberty 
is echoed in all their aſlemblies, and thoulands might 
be found ready to offer up their lives to the ſound, 
though perhaps not one of all;the number underitands its 
meaning. The loweſt mechanic, however, looks upon 
it as his duty to be a watchful guardian of his country's 


freedom, and often uſes a language that might ſeem . 


haughty, even in he mouth of the great emperor, who 
traces his anceſtry to the moon, 

A few days ago, paſſing by one of their priſons, I 
could not avoid ſtopping, in order to liſten to a dia- 
logue which I thought might afford me ſome enter- 
tainment. The converſation was carried on between 
a debtor through the grate of his priſon, a porter who 
had ſtopped to reſt his burden, and a ſoldier at the 
window. The ſubje& was upon a threatened invaſion 
from France, and each ſeemed extremely anxious to 
reſcue his country from the impending danger. © For 
my part,” cries the priſoner, © the greateſt part of my 
apprrhenſions is for our freedom; if the French ſhould 
conquer, what would become of Engliſh liberty? My 
dear friends, liberty is the Eng! iſhman's prerogative z 
we muſt preſerve that at the expence of our lives; of 
that the French ſhall! never deprive us; it is not? to be 
expected, that men who arc Haves themſelves would 
preſerve our freedom, ſhould they happen to conquer.” 

—* Ay, ſlaves,” cries the porter, © they are all ſlaves, 
tit only to carry burdens every one of them. Before 
I would ſtoop to ſlavery, may this be my poiſon,” and. 
he held the goblet in his hand.“ may this be my pol- 
ſon —but 1 would ſooner lift for a foldier.“ 
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The ſoldier, taking the goblet from his friend, with 
much awe, fervently cried out, It is not ſo much 
our liberties as our religion that would ſuffer by ſuch 
2 Change : Ay, our * my lads. May the devil 


imk me into flames,” ſuch was the ſolemnity of his 
adjuration, 1f the French ſhould come over, but our 
religion would be utterly undone.” So ſaying, inſtead 
of a libation, he applied the goblet to his Five, and 
confirmed his tentiments with a ceremony of the moſt 
perſevering devotion. 

In ſhort, every man here pretends to be a politician 
even the fair ſex are ſometimes found to mix the ſeve- 
rity of national altercation with the blandiſhments of 
love, and often become conquerors by more weapons 
of deſtruction than their eyes. 

This univerſal paſſion for politics 1s gratified by 
Daily Gazettes, as with us at China. But as in ours 
the emperor endeavours to inſtruct his people, in theirs 
the people endeavour to inſtruct the adminiſtration. 
You mutt not, however, imagine, that they who com- 
pile theſe papers have any actual knowledge of the 
politics, or the government of a ſtate ; they only col- 
ject their materials from the oracle of ſome coffee- 
houle, which oracle has himſelf gathered them the 
* before from a beaux at a gaming table, who has 
pillaged his knowledge from a great man's porter, who 
das had his information from a great man's gentleman, 
who has invented the whole ſtory tor his own amule- 
ment the night preceding. 

The Englith in general ſeem fonder of gaining the 
cfeem than the love of thoſe they converſe with: 
this gives a formality to their amuſements.; their gay- 
ent converſations have ſomething too wile for innocent 
relaxation; though in company you are ſeldom diſ- 
guſted with the ablurdity of a fool, you are ſeldom 
lifted into rapture by thoſe ſtrokes of vivacity which 
give inftant, though not permament pleature. 

What they want, 27 2 in gaity, they make up 

3 In 
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in politeneſs, You {mile at hearing me praiſe the Eng- 
liſh for their politeneſs 3 you, who have heard very 
different accounts from the miſnonaries at Pekin, who 
have ſeen ſuch a diſferent behaviour in their merchants 
and ſeamen at home. But Lmuit flill repeat it, the 
Engliſh ſeem more polite tharf any of their neighbours; 
their great art in this reſpect lies in endeayouring, 
while they oblige, to leſſen the force of the favour, 
Other countries 2re fond of obliging a ſtranger ; but 
ſeem deſirous that he ſhould be ſenſible of the obliga- 
tion, The Englith confer their Kindneſs with an ap- 
pearance of indiflerence, and give away benefits with 
an air as if they deſpiſed them. 

Walking a few days ago between an Engliſhman and 
a Frenchman into the ſuburbs of the city, we were 
overtaken by a heavy ſhower of rein, IT was unprepa- 
red; eit they had each large coats, which defended 
them from what ſeemed to me a perfect inundation, 
The Engliſhman ſeeing me ſhrink from the weather, 
accoſted me thus: Pſha, man, what doſt ſhrink at? 
here, take this coat; I don't want it; I find it no way 
uleful to me; I had as lief be without it.” The 
Frenchman began to ſhew his politeneſs in turn.“ My 
dear friend,” crics he, “ why won't you oblige me by 
making uſe of my coat? you ſee how well it defends 
me from the rain; I thould not uſe to part with it to 
others, but to ſuch a friend as you, I could even part 
with my ſkin to do him ſerviee.“ 

From ſuch minute inſtances as theſe, moſt reverend 
Fum-hoam, I am ſenfible your ſagacity will collect in- 
ſtruction. The volume of nature is the book of know- 
ledge ; and he becomes moſt wiſe who makes the moſt 
judicious ſelection, Farewell. 
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THE SHEPHERDS OF THE PYRENNEES, 
A FRAGMENT, 


[From a JOVKNEY to the Southern parts of France, 
re 


FT ER having traverſed part of our ſouthern pro- 
vinces, I arrived at that great chain of moun- 
tains which ſeparates us from Spain, I ſtopped in a 
charmingly ſecluded ſpot, where Itook a handſome little 
lodging; and here I determined to pals the ſummer, 
My houſe, ſituated on the declivity of a verdant 
mountain, covered with trees and tender plants, was 
ſurrounded by rocks, and {prings of the moſt tranfpa- 
tent water. I commanded a full view of a vaſt plain, 
interſected by rivulets formed by the torrents preci- 
pitated from the mountains. — My only neighbours 
were huſhandmen and ſhepherds; and here I indulged 
myſelf in meditation, uninterrupted by the tumultuous 
buſtle of cities, the dunning noiſe of horſes, Carriages, 
and public criers, plaguing us only with the vain agi- 
tations of intereſt and pride, and the turbulent activi- 
ty of frivoiity, or of vice and paſſon. In my peace- 
able cabin I heard only the majeſt ic voice of nature 
the attractively grand and rapid noiſe of caſcades and 
cataracts ; the lowing of the flocks ſcattered th rough 
the mradow; the ruſt ie ſounds of the flagelet and bag- 
pipe ; and the rural airs which the voung ſhepherds 
ſung, ſeated on the brinks of rocks. In this delightful 
country, I employed the greateſt part of my time walk- 
ing; I rambled over all the ſurroundins mountains, 
and often met flocks tended by chi dren, or vouths; 
but the only ſhepherds were only fifteen years of age. 
I remarked that the elder lads were always on the 
mountain- tops. white th ze younger children, not yet 
daring to clamber up the ſteep and llippery rocks, con- 
(ned themieves for paſturage to verdant ipots of a leſs 
difficult 
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difficult acceſs. Along with the deſcent, the ſize and 
age of the thepherds decreaſes; and on the little hills 
that ſurround the plain, there are none above eight or 
nine years of age, I was led to ſuppoſe from this re- 
mark, that the flocks in the valley were fed by children 
younger, or at leaſt as young as thoſe on the little 
hills. In this perſuaſion, I one day addreſſed myſelf to 
a little boy. « Do you ever fecd your goats be- 
low ?”——* I will do ſo one day,” replied he, ſmiling, 
but it will be a long time yet, and I muſt behave 
well on my way.“ —“ What do you mean?“ lt is firſt 
neceſſary 1 ſhould go higher up, then work with my 
father, and when I am ſixty years of age I will tend in 
the valley.“ “ So the ſhepherds of the valley are old 
men then,” ——« Certainly, our elder brothers are on 
the high hills, and our grandfathers are in the mea- 
dows.“ When he had ſaid theſe words, I left him, 
and deſcended into the delicious and fertile valiey of 
Campan. LI obſerved only the numerous flocks of ox- 
en and ſheep at firſt, but my attention was ſoon drawn 
to their venerable keepers, ſcated or extended at their 
length, on the borders of the meadows. I experienced 
a painful ſentation on viewing thele deſerted old men, 
lett to themſelves in this ſolitude ; I had juſt been con- 
templating a very different, a very cheerful picture, 
mountains populated with young, nimble, and romp- 
ing inhabitants; the happy abode of innocence and 
- galety, where the only echoes re ſound the joyous ſong, 
the innocent laugh, and the pleaſing chorus of the bag- 
Pipe. LI had juſt quitted a ſcene, than Which nothing 
can be more delightful on earth; infancy and early 
youth; aud it was not without emotion I found my- 
ſelf among the old men. The very near-aſtnity of 
the ſituations of the oldeſt, to that of the youngeſt, ai- 
forded a contraſt the more ſtriking, as the good old 
men, ſupinely extended on the graſs, appeared plunged 
in deep and profound reveries ; their ſad tranquillity 


appeared to be dejection, and their meditation ar 
nels, 
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neſs, proceeding from their being cruelly deſerted. 
They were alone, far from their children, I pitied 
them, and advanced towards them, indulging a mingled 
celing of compaſſion and reſpect. 
I walked on till J found mylelf oppoſite: to one of 
the old men, whoſe appearance attracted all my at- 
tention 35 his figure was noble, yet gentle; his hair, 
rhich was of the moſt dazzling whiteneſs, floated in 
Aver locks, on his large and finely rounded ſhoulders ; 
as every feature betrayed candour and goodnels ; the 
erenity of his forchead, and his EXPTEME e looks, beam- 
d forth the unalterable tranquillity of his foul. He 
epoſed himſelf on a ſeat cut out of the rock, at the 
| bot of a mountain, ornamented with moſs and ſhrub- 
 Wtty. A prodigious mals of rock jutting out from the 
| Wop of the mountain, hung perpendicularly over him, 
orm ing, at an ele vation of more than two hundred feet, 
„kind of rural canopy, which protected his venerable 
f wr from the overpowering heat of the ſun. The 
- ks were covered with natural garlands of periwinkle 
7 and of roſe- coloured bind weed, which ſcattered 
r emſelves in tufted ſheaves and irregular feſtoons, ar- 
| Winged and grouped with as much elegance as profu- 
on. At ſome paces diſtance, two willows interming- 
-Ing their flexible branches, overſhadowed a fountain 
hich fell from the mountains; foaming impetuouſly 
t its ſource, it bore every thing before it that dared 
d diſpute its paſſage; but, becalming in its courſe, it 
ided paſt the old man's feet, and after carrying its 
antparent body through the grals and flowers, in many 
ſerpentine turn, at laſt loft itſelf in gentle murmurs 
the bottom of the valley. With the old man's per- 
- Wiſhon, I ſeated myſelf beſide him, and relating to him 
t What the little ſhepherd of the mountains had told me, 
- Wezzed he r explain his meaning to me. In 
d ages,“ replied the old man,“ the inhabitants of 
d Peſe countries have dedicated to a paſtoral life, thoſe 
J 


J Frriods of their lifetime that ſeemed moſt adapted to 
1— 11 
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it—youth and old age; infancy, having juſt emerged Wc 
from the botom of nature; and old age on the point of I 
returning to their mother duſt, The children, as you WM” 
have ſeen, conduct their flocks to the heights; there it 2 
is they acquire that vigour, that agility, and that har. Wc 
dinels, for which the mountain-children are ſo famous, ba 
They exerciſe themſelves in clambering up the rocks, Rea 
and leaping the rapid brooks; they accuſtom them. Wc 
ſelves to look without horror on the amazing height be 
of our precipices, and often will they fly on the brinks gg 
of the cleft rocks, to bring back a ſtrayed favourite {MI 
goat. At fifteen, they leave the paſtoral ſtate, and be- all 
come huſbandmen; and the young man, proud to beim 
thought fit to work with his father, abandons the moun. Wot 
tains without regret, and delivers his crook, with joy, 
into feebler hands; henceforth the mattock and the 
ſpade are more worthily to exerciſe his nervous arms, 
He takes, however, a lad laſt look of what till now had 


been his only care—his flock ; and, with emotion, re the 
ceives his faithful dog's final careſſes. Amongſt the lan) 
bourers he remains till age deprives him of his wontedMW'y 
ſtrength, and when the lately vigorous arm almoſt for pe. 
gets to handle the ſpade, he cheertully takes again higJav: 
crook and ſcrip, and in theſe meadows luffers the even wa 
ing of his days gently to paſs away.“ He ceaſed i? p 
a momentary gloom diffuſed itſelf over the ſete he- 
nity of his brow ; I ſaw, that the time when old Na 
age had obliged him to devote himſelf for ever to hig 1h 
flock, was a painful recollection he was ſilent on 
I dared not queſtion him further but ſoon compo 
ſing himſelf, he added, our old age is a {tate of hap Par 
pineſs, our days paſs on in the ſofteſt tranquillity.” ot t 


% But,” interrupted I, © do not you who have bee [ 
accuſtomed to hard labour, find your time hang heavy 
on your hands in ſuch a ſedentary life?“ —“ No,” re hay 
plied he,“ for even my ſedentary life is of uſe. DullWgen 
neſs would overpower me were I to idle my time'awayeye 
at home, for he that is of no uſc to others, is the great 

el 
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eſt incumbrance to himſelf; but ſeated under theſe 
rocks, looking after my flocks, when I refle&that once 
J laboured the ground and followed the plough, as 
my children do now, the thought makes me happy 


Wand pleaſed with my peaceable condition. And be- 


ides, is it not natural to ſuppoſe, that after fifty years 
hard work, I muſt find plealure in paſſing my days at 
eaſe in theſe meadows '” “ And in this ſtate of in- 
action, you ſay, you never experience your time hang 
heavy on your hands ?” * How can I when ſur- 
rounded with 19 many objects, which every one of them 
awaken ſome dear remembrance in my breaſt, Over 
all this amphitheatre of mountains have I bounded m 
my youth; from hence I can recollect, by the clumps 
of fir, and maſſes of rock, the places I uſed to frequent; 
my weak ſight does not comprehend every thing which 


gyour eyes command, but my memory traces the che- 


riſhed ſpots, and my mind intereſts itielf arduouſly in 
the recollection. Imagination places me on the top of 
thoſe cloud-bedecked mountains, and memory renews 
my walks through windings where the path is ſudden- 
ly broken off, and here again renewed in ſteep and ſlip- 
pery maſſes. Now impulſed by tottering memory, I 
abandon myſelf to the very brink of a tremenduous 
water - fall; or ſuppoſe myſelf ſtaggering on the top of 
a precipice, I ſhudder in re collection. my 
heart palpitates as violently at finding again the road I 
had loſt, as ever it did in the ſpring-time of my life. 
Thus, without ever quitting my place, I find myſelf 
on the mountains, and I experience all the emotions, 
all the pleaſures of youth. Juft as my venerable com- 
mion concluded, the found of a flagelet on the top 
of the mountain behind us drew our attention: “ Ah!“ 
* {aid the old man, ſmiling, “ there is Tobie on the 
rock ; he 1s breathing my favourite air,—how often L 
have played it when at his age!“ he beat time by 
gentle noddings of his head, and gaiety ſparkled in his 


eye. I aſked him who this Tobie was.“ He is a young 


ſhepherd,” 


t 
' 
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ſhepherd,” ſaid he, © in his fifteenth year; he love 
my little Lina; ſhe is of the ſame age. Oh! that 
might but live to ſee them united: This is the ho 
that our daughters come every morning to ſee us, an 
bring us reireſhments, and Tobie always brings hi 
goats at that time to the rock, under which he knowl 
I am ſeated.” While he ſpoke, I ob{erved a great num 
ber of young women at the other end of the valleywl 
who nimbly advanced, and ſcattered themſelves in thi 
plain; at almoſt the ſame inſtant all the mountain-ſhepili 
herds appeared on the ſteep fides of the rocks which 
ſurrounded us, Some of them had advanced to th 
very brink of the crumbling rocks, and filled us ſpec 
tators with terror leſt the ground they ſtood upo! 
mould fail them under their feet; others had climbed 
up high trees that they might ſee the long expected 
yet certain arrival of the amiable and charming troop 
Wnen the happy hour came, the mauntain-flocks wer 
left to wander at liberty, and every body on the mour 
tains and in the plain were in motion; curioſity, grow 
ing love, and paternal tenderneſs, produced a genera 
commotion among the ſhepherds, both young and old 

The young women, ſeparating in the meadows, rat 
ſecking their grandfather, to preſent them with fruits 
and checſe, which they brought in handſome oſier bai. 
kets, and preſented to them with the moſt — 
affection. I admired the grace and tripping ſtep ot 
theſe daughters of the Pyrennees, every one of the 
remarkable for their beauty, and handſome {ſhapes ; 
but my heart was ſpecially intereſted in favour of Lina 
While ſhe was yet an hundred .paces from us, he 
grandfather pointed her out to me in a group of young 
women, telling me ſhe was the bandſomeſt; nor did pa- 
ternal love flatter her; the was indeed charming. She 
threw herſelf into her grandfather's arms, who claſpedW8rc 
her tenderly to his breaſt, and then ſhe went to get herſJPar 
baſket from one of her companions. She lifted herſſſ've 


timid eyes to the ſummit of the mountain, and Tobie, for 
on 
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on the neareſt jut of the rock, caught her attention* 
She beſtowed on him a look, which he had been impa- 
tiently waiting for ſince the riſing of the fun, and which 
ſweetly rewarded him for all the labours of the day. 
Tobie threw down a noſegay of roſes, which fell ſome 


J paces diſtant from the little group of which Lina was 
a member. She reddened, and dared not to lift the 


. 4 proffered preſent, The old man enjoyed her confuſion, 
and the girls laughing in good humour, though not 


& without a little tincture of malice, exclaimed, It is for 


e Lina, it is for Lina; aud ſhe was condemned to take it 


up. With a trembling hand, the pinned it near her 


heart ; and, to hide her embarraſſment, the came and 
took refuge under her grandfather's rock, and ſeated 
herſelf by him. I left them to enjoy a converſation of 
tenderneſs and love, and with my head full of the re- 


v8 {ſpectable old man, Lina and Tobie, I traced my way 


back to my little dwelling, thinking with myſelf, if 
happineſs exiſts on earth, theſe are the manners, and 
theſe the ſentiments, which ſhould inſure its poſſeſſion, 
CA bo Cele 256 te oe MESS 
already related, the life of a Pyrennean peaſant 1s di- 
vided into three different periods, and each period has 
its occupations. A ſhepherd from his eighth to his fif- 
teenth year, he then becomes a huſbandman, and in 
his old age tends the flocks in the valley. The day on 
which, during his lifetime, he experiences moſt plea- 
ſure, is that on which ne is raiſed to the rank of a la- 
bourer, which they celebrate with great folemnity. 
As ſoon as he has completed his fifteenth year, his fa- 
ther goes in ſearch of him, to conduct him to the 
fields, or to the vineyard, the cultivation of which is 
henceforth to be his care: and it is a feaſting, and a 
memorable day, to the young man's family. I had a 
great inclination to ſee this rural ceremony, and I im- 
parted my with to the good old man, Lina's grandfa- 
ther, who told me, that Tobie would, in a month, quit 
lor ever thoſe mountains, and that rock to wen, his 
| U ove 
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love for Lina had fo often conducted him, A very ſin- 

ular circumſtance rendered the ceremony ſtill more 
intereſting ; the father of Tobie was that day to 
leave the huſbandmen, and enter among the old thep- 
berds, and he was ſeventy years of age. He had four 
ſons, the 4 ay of whom was thirty, beſides Tobie, 
who was the fruit of a ſecond marriage. 

The day fixed for the ceremony at laſt arrived, and 
I was on the plain three hours before ſun-riſe. I found 
all the old ſhepherds aſſembled at the foot of the 
mountain where Tobie kept his ſheep ; and we were 
foon after joined by a multitude of peaſants and village- 
maids, of all ages, drawn together by curioſity. Lina 
placed herſelf juit by me, under the care of her mo- 
ther; and there were doubtleſs many there who were 
leſs intereſted in the ſcene that was going forward, 
than ſhe, The crowd preceded Tobic's father, who 
advanced ſlowly in the middle of his four ſons, carrying 
a ſpade, and leaning on the eldeſt, When he came to 
the foot of the mountain, every body ſtood back to 
make way for him ; but the old man ſtopt, and look- 
ing ſadly on the rugged road which led to the ſummit 
of the mountain, fighed,—T ought, ſaid he, according 
to cuſtom, to go myſelf and ſeek my ſon ; but I have 
ſeventy years on my head, and I muſt wait till he 
comes to me! . . . We will carry you, my father,” 
exclaimed his children, The multitude applauded the 
propoſition ; the old man ſmiled, and his ſons forming 
a kind of ſedan, with their entwiſted arms, lifted him 
gently up, and immediately began their march. The 
village-troop remained in the plain ; but I followed the 
old man, as I wiſhed to be witneſs of his interview 
with Tobie. We went flowly on, and from time to 
time he made his ſons ſtop to draw breath, and to give 
him an opportunity of ſurveying thoſe places where 
his memory retraced him ſcenes long fince gone, He 
wept to hear the ſhrill ſounds of the bells ſuſpended 


ſrom the necks of the mountain ſheep and goats. He 
1 would 
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would tell us what things were next to ſalute our eyes; 
but, alas! time had almoſt always deſtroyed them, or 
changed their entire appearance, Every thing we met 
intereſted both his paſhons and his curioſity, and the 
further we advanced, his countenance became more 
lively and more animated; joy ſparkled in his eyes, 
and he ſeemed to be periecty regenerated in breath. 
ing agein, though for the laſt time, the pure air 
of the mountains. We were now at the end of our 
walk, or rather clamber, and his ſons placed the 
old man on a rock ; but he aroſe, and leaning on the 
ſpade he ſtill held in his hand, rapturouſly enjoyed 
the extenſive proſpect ſpread before him. Tobie in- 
ſtantly abondoned his flock, and threw himſelf at his 
father's fect ; the old man embraced him with emo- 
tion: © Hold, my fon,” faid he, “ take this ſpade, 
which has ſerved me upwards of half a century ; en- 
deavour to keep it as long ! That I might preſent it to 
you with my own hands, I have prolonged the period 
of my labours, painful, indeed, at my age. I quit this 
day, for ever, our cultivated fields and our vineyards ; 
but thou art going to replace me:“ , , , Saying theſe 
words, the old man gave Tobie his ſpade, and fought 
his crook from him in exchange; Oh! my father,” 
{aid the young man, much affected,“ receive likewite 
this faithful dog, which hath obeyed me feven years, 
that it may in ſuture follow and defend you, and by fo 
doing, be of more ſervice to me than it has ever been.“ 
The old man could not prevent ſome tears from ſtealing 
down his venerable chceks ; he carefſed the dog that 
his ſon preſented to him, while the animal ſeemed to 
exprels its fear of changing its maſter, by clinging to 
the embraces of Tobie. We again deicended in a 
body, and joined the villzgers; when the day was 
concluded with a rural ball, and I had the pleaſure to 

lee Tobie dance with Lina, 
The day following, I returned to the meadow, and 
law my tuo good eld men, I paid the valley ſeveral 
U 2 ſubſequent 
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ſubſequent viſits, and always found them, the one 
ſeated beſide the other, under the rock, talking of their 
youth, but generally of their children. Lina brought 
always their fruits and checle at the accuſtomed hour 
and although Tobie was there no more, the looked al- 
ways at the rock, She obſcrved the tender and mutual 
friendſhip of the old men, and it induced her to draw 
a happy preſage. 

I have fince learnt that the old men enjoyed the hap- 
pineſs of celebrating the nuptials of Tobie and Lina 
and that Lina 1s at this day a tender mother, and a 
happy wife. 


ANECDOTES. 


GEORGE THE FIRST, 


OTHING ſeems to have hurt this monarch more 

than the frequent oppoſitions he met with on 
account of /ubfidies, Bred up in principles different 
from thoſe of the country which he was called to go- 
vern, he could not avoid complaining to his moſt inti- 
mate friends, that he was come over to England to 
be a begging King.” He added, © he thought his fate 
very hard to be continually oppoſed i in his application 
for ſupplies, which he only aſked that he might em- 
ploy them for the advantage ꝓf the nation. 

Nothing but his unacquaintance with the laws of Eng.. 
land could make him feel fo eſtabliſhed an article in | 
its government, that of not granting money but by : 
the conſent of parliament, as any hardſhip; but that it | 
was his principle to employ that money for the good 
of the nation, 1s evident, as he was not fond of appear- 
ing in the full ſplendour of majeſty, was remarkably 


averic to any act of oppreſſion, and cultivated the hap- 
pineſs and eſteem of his ſubjects throughout the whole , 
courle of his reign, - t 


GEORGE 
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GEORGE THE SECOND. 


This monarch, ſoon after his acceſſion, willing to ex- 
tend the alliance already ſubſiſting between his houſe 
and that of Prufſia, by a double marriage with their 
reſpective children, ſent over Sir Charles Hotham, 
about the year 1729, as miniſter plenipotentiary to the 
King of Pruſſia, to propoſe a marriage between the 
Prince of Wales and the eldeſt Princeſs of Pruſſia; and 
another, between the Prince Royal of Pruſſia and the 
King of England's ſecond daughter. His Pruſſian Ma- 
jeſty's anſwer was, That he would confent to the 
marriage of his Prince Royal with our Princeſs, if 
our King did not inſiſt upon a double marriage on the 
terms propoſed ; but that if he did, he would not con- 
lent to either of them; for he thought he had as much 
right to expect our Princeſs Royal for his eldeſt fon, 
as our King had to expect his Princeſs Royal for his 
Prince of Wales.” The two Kings perſiſting in their 
reſolutions, there was an end of the negociation, but 
not of the difference. 

A diſpute relative to Mecklenburgh happening 
nearly et this time between the two monarchs, the 
above family-quarrel aſſiſted in blowing up the coals, 
Levies of men were forcibly raiſed in the Hanoverian 
dominions by Pruſſian emiſſaries, and thoſe proceedings 
occaſioned retailations on the fide of Hanover. The 
two monarchs felt themſelves offended more as pri- 
vate gentlemen, than as ſovereign princes. They were 
both men of very warm tempers, and, as both poſſeſſed 
acknowledged perſonal bravery, a repetition of the 
ſcene between Charles the Fifth and Francis the Firſt 
was univerſally talked of, 

The States of Holland, however, having been ap- 
plied-to, a letter was written in their name to the 
King of Prufha, to intreat him to ſuſpend hoſtilities, 
and to liſten to conciliatory terms. To add weight to 
this letter, ſeveral Dutch regiments received orders 

U 3 to 
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to march towards Cleves: this ſtep had the deſired ef- 
ect; an arbitration-was propoſed and accepted, and 
ſoon after an accommodation took place, which produ- 
ced at leaſt a formal reconciliation between the bro- 
ther kings. | 
When the Guards returned from Germany in 1745, 
(where they behaved with great gallantry), freth 
troops were neceſlary to be ſent againſt the rebels, who 
had landed the latter end of the ſame year in Scotland; 
and the King, though he always reſpected and depend- 
ed upon the Guards, had a delicacy in applying for 
their ſervices ſo recently after their campaigns, He 
applied to a confidential general- officer for advice, who 
gave it as his opinion, that he ſhould call a military 
levee, by way of experiment. The levee was accord- 
ingly announced, and all the officers attended, when 
the King coming into the circle, thus addrefied them: 
« Gentlemen, 

* You cannot be ignorant of the preſent precarious 
ſituation of our country, and, though I have had ſuch 
recent inſtances of your exertions, the neceſſity of the 
times, and the knowledge I have of your hearts, in- 
duce me to demand your ſervices again; fo that all of 
you that are willing to meet the rebels, hold up your 
right- hands; all thoſe who may, from particular rea- 
ſons, ſcel it an inconvenience, hold up your left,” — 
On the inſtant all the right-hands in the room were 
up; which ſo affected the King, that, in attempting to 
thank them, he ſhed tears, and retired. 

The Guards next morning marched to Finchley, 
and were accompanied with the prayers, the acclama- 
tions, and the bounties of the public, 

When Hogarth, ſome years afterwards, made a 
{ſketch of this march to Finchley, it was ſhown to the t 
King, who did not ſcem pleaſed with the idea, and b 
ſaid, he would not have his brave ſoldiers turned into 11 

_ Hidicule, Hogarth, who had, previous to this, meant : 
"Ba NETS to 
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to dedicate it to the King, took the hint, and dedicated 
it to the late King of Pruſha, 

During the war of 1743, a victory gained over the 
French was celebrated, not only by public rejoicings, 
but frequently by an ode let to mutic on the occſion, 
and performed before the King in the Great Council 
Chamber. Upon theſe days the King always vpeared 
in the hat, coat, ſword, and cart, which he wore at the 
battle of Oudenarde in the year tod, where he tought 
under the great Duke of Marlborough ; and, as the 
fathions of near forty years muſt make a conſide able 
difference in appearance, it was difficult to refrain 
from laughing, at ſeeing the monarch ſtrut about in 
thole antiquated habiliments. 

On one of thoſe days, the following couplet being 
repeated in full chorus, 


* Sure ſuch a day was never known, 


197 


* Such a King! and ſuch a throne ! 


drew the attention of the audience more particularly 
upon the King and his dreſs ; this inſtantly ſet them 
on a titter, which was beginning to {pread much more 
than decency would allow of, when one of the Lords 
of the Bed chamber began clapping the couplet ; the 
audience took the hint, and relieved themſelves by 
joining in a general plaudit, which the band grotetu'ly 
acknowledged, and the good old King ſeemed p'caled 
at, without knowing the original cauſe of the compli- 
ment, ; 


MARQUIS TOWNSHEND. 


This nobleman, who has endeared himſelf to ſociety 
through life, by his wit, good humour, and urbanity, 
being defigned for the army, began his campaign early 
in life at Dettingen. The regiment to which he 
belonged began the attack; and, as he was marching 
down towards the enemy, rather thoughtful, a drum- 

1 mer 3 
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mer's head was {hot off ſo cloſe to him, that his brains be- 
{pattered Lord 'Townlhend's regimentals. A veteran 
officer, apprehenſive that this accident might derange 
his young friend, went up, and encouraged him by 
telling him, theſe were the mere accidents of war 
and the beſt way was not to think at all in theſe 
caſes. ** O dear Sir,” ſays the other with great pre- 
ſence of mind, “you entirely miſtake my reverie, I 
have been only thinking what the d 


great quantity of brains,” 
As Lord Tounſhend was- walking with a friend 
through the ſtreets of Yarmouth, which are very nar- 


row and thelving, from the houſes elbowing out ſo. 


much in theſfrſt ſtoty, his friend cried out, Take care, 
my Lord, or you'll be down on your knees.” No, 
no,” ſaid his Lordthip, © your elboxve will ſupport me.” 

It was Lord Townſhend who gave the following 
ſtrong, but deſcriptive, definition ot the late provott of 
Ireland, Hutchinſon, (though often attributed to o- 
_ thers), on being alked what fort of a man he was: 
« He is of that ſoliciting diſpoſition, that if his Majeſty 
could give him England, Ireland, and Scotland, he 
would till atk for the Ifle of Man for a cabbage-gar- 
den.” 


„ 


HON. CHARLES TOWNSHEND) 


brother to the above nobleman, was reckoned to poſ- 
Teſs the fineſt talents in the Houſe of Commons: his 
only fault in ſpeaking, perhaps, was, a Jaying out for 
words and antitheſes to ornament his diſcourle, which 
ſometimes led him into embarraſſments. His conver- 


ſation, however, was of the moſt excellent kind, par- 


taking of almoſt every thing which could adorn it. 
Some people uſcd to think, he, at times, took too 
great a lead; but he talked ſo much from the fulneſs 
of his mind, his humour ſo prevailing, and Ns oth ſo 

f udden 


could bring 
this little drummer here, who ſeemed to poſſe/s /uch a 
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ſudden and brilliant, that moſt people gave way to 
him, well plealed to let him take their turn, 

He was, beſide all this, a fine mimic ; and, though 4 
very handſome man, he had that power of face, that he 
could in a moment transform it into every Kind of de- 
formity. 

It was from theſe talents, that, after the death of 
his father, he became the patron of his whole ta mily. 
It was through his intereſt that his brother Lord 
Townſhend was appointed Lord Licutenant of Ireland; 
and though Mr Townſhend died before the appoint- 
ment was made out, yet the King, knowing it was in 
train, punctually performed his promile ; and his Lord- 
ſhip ſoon after tet out for Ireland, where he continued 
eight years, with lo much credit to himſelf, and ad- 
vantage to the country, that the anniverſary of his 
birth-day is regularly celebrated there by forte of the 
molt reſpectable ſocieties in the kingdom. 

Mr Townſhend died about the year 1768; and the 
King felt his loſs to fincerely when he heard it, that 
he exclaimed, he had loſt one of the ableſt and beſt 
men in his domiuions. 

The wit and humour of this family ſeem to have de- 
ſcended from the female line, the late Lady-Dowager 
Townſhend being the firſt wit of the Court of George 
the Second: the father was a plodding man of buſineſs, 
_ much in the confidence of the late King through 

ike, 

It was owing to the above Dowager's advice, that 
the preſent Marquis takes the title of Townſhend, his 
firit choice being that oft Marquis of Raynham ; but af 
terwards conſulting his mother, ſhe aſked him, Whe- 
ther he did not think the family of the Townſbendr de- 
ſerved to be handed down to poſterity more than the 
name of an eſtate, His Lord{hip took the hint, and the 
patent was made out accordingly, 

The underitanding of this lady was equal to her wit 
and humour, which was often eee by _ 
wag 
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Wo had the happineſs of her acquaintance. day, 
the company talking of the qualities and effects of 
good breeding and politeneſs, a gentleman undertook to 
undervalue them, by laying, They introduced a fineſſe 
and hypocriſy in ſociety, which the other qualities did 
not make amends for. Lady Townthend, being ap- 
piied to for her opinion, laid, * She thought goad- 
breeding and politeneſs always agrecable, and very 
often good ſkreens for a great many ugly fights,” 


Ys. 4 


HON, GEORGE GRENVILLE. 


Amongſt the many talents of this well-known fl ateſ- 
man, his {kill in and attachment to buſineſs was always 
predominant ; inſomuch that, according to the brilliant 
deicription given of him by one of our firit-rate ora- 
tors, “he took public buſineſs not as a duty which he 
was to fulfil, but as a pleaſure he was to enjoy; and he 
ſecmed to have no delight ont of the Houle of Com- 
mons, except in ſuch things as ſome way related to the 
bufineſs that was to be done in it.“ " 

During the receſs of parliament, being aſked to a 
private concert in the country, where ſome of the 
tineit performers from London were engaged, aſſiſted 
by ſome of the beſt gentlemen connoiſſeurs, he accept- 
ed the invitation, and attended. The concert began z 
and, whilſt every body was admiring the ſkill of the 
performeis, and the general effect of the harmony, Mr 
Grenviile faltened himſelf upon the maſter of the houſe 
(who, though a member of parliament, was much more 
inclined to muſic, at leaſt for that time, than public bu- 
ſineſs), and, pulling a number of papers out of his poc- 
ket, began aſk ing his opinion of ſuch and ſuch heads of 
bills, which he meant to introduce into the Houle in 
the enſuing ieſſions. The gentleman, out of civility to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, made a few obſerva- 
tions, by way of getting rid of the buſineſs; but this 
did not ſatisfy Mr Grenville ; he continued his inqui- 

| | ties 
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ries, *till the gentleman, under ſome pretence, ſhifted 
his ſeat 3 when the other, ſpying an ink-ſtand on one of 
the harpſichords, very deliberately walked up to it, and 
minuted his obſervations. 

When his brother, James Grenville, heard this ſtory, 
he exclaimed, “ Good G—d, how like George! A pen 
and ink to him is W——g and drinking.“ 


*— 


BISHOP BERKELEY. 


This excellent and ingenious man, to whom Pope 

pays this unbounded compliment, 

To Berkely every virtue under heaven,” 
in the courſe of one of his viſitations, ſpent a few days 
with a Dr Philips, an old clerical bachelor in his dio- 
ceſe, as remarkable for the neatneſs of his houſe and 
grounds, as the plainneſs of his perſon, 

The Doctor, who had juſt finiſhed tome fine improve- 
ments, which he was very fond of, carried the Biſhop 
over his grounds the morning after his arrival, and 
took great pains to point out the ſeveral beauties of 
the ſituation, &c. &c. On their arrival in the dining- 
parlour, the Doctor, by way of triumph, exclaimed, 
« Well, my Lord Biſhop, you have been plaguing me 
about marriage for ſome years back, but, you lee, I 
have got the trap at laſt,” © Why, yes, Doctor,“ ſays 
the Biſhop, “the trap's very well, but, I am afraid 
(looking him full in the face) the women won't like 
the bait,” 

The above prelate having written a well-known in- 
genious treatile on the non-exiftence of matter, was ſoon 
after returning from the Royal Society with a friend, 
and, the night being very dark, he run his head againſt 
a poſt, which made him cry out he was much hurt. 
Poh ! poh!” ſays the friend,“ how can you complain, 
when you know it's no matter,” 

Dr Berkeley was Biſhop of Cloyne in Ireland, a ſee 
worth then not above 1399], a- year: but though he was 


offered 
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offered the biſhoprick of Meath, worth 3oool. a-year, 
and through that might look up to the Primacy, he 
contented himſelf with what he had, ſaying, “ the air 
of Cloyne agreed ſo well with his conſtitution, and his 
friends and neighbours ſo well with his happineſs, that 
he'd run no riſks.” He accordingly died Biſhop of 


Cloyne, 
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